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CHAPTER I —DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A —Physical Aspects 

Attock District, which In Ice 5 ? its name from the famous ford J *A 
and fori at the north-west corner of the district, lias an area of Physical 
4,1 7S square miles and lies between 32'' 32' and *M° north latitude, Aspoct9 
and 71 J 17' and 73° o' cast longitude It consists of the western lle f c c r "™ ( J n 
portion of the rough plain country lung between the Indus and 
Jli clum livers and under the mountains of llazara. The real 
Smd Sagar Doab stops short of the Salt. Range, which runs cast 
and west from about Kalnbagh on the Indus to near Find Dadan 
Khan on the Jlielum North of this range the Doab is continued 
m the lugged upland plain country which * includes the famous 
Pothwar tract and stops slioit below' the lulls of Hazara and 
Muiree Tins rough northern Doab is divided between the three 
distncts of Jhehim, Rawalpindi and Attock The Attock portion 
is a stnp along the eastern bank of the Indus, broadening out 
at places to cast and ‘south till it extends almost half way across to 
the .Jlielum 

On the west the boundary for over 80 miles is the Indus, Boundaries 
across which lie the Peshawar and Koliat Districts of the North- 
West Frontier ITomiiccs and the Isa Ivlicl Tahsil of the Mianwali 
District The remainder of the w'estei n boundary marches noth 
the Mianw'ali Tahsil of jtfiamvali District Across the southern 
boundaiy lies the Klmshab Tahsil of Shahpur The Cliakwal 
Tahsil of Jlielum and the Gujar Khan and Rawalpindi Tahsils of 
Rawalpindi adjoin the distuct on the east Tho northern bound- 
ary is to the east hills, to the west, for thirty miles, the Indus 
Acioss the lulls lies the Haripur Tahsil of Hazara, and beyond 
the Indus, the Mardan Tahsil of Peshawar 

The distnet forms part of the Rawalpindi Division In shape 
it is roughly rectangular The greatest length from north to south 
is 96 miles, and the gieatest breadth 72 miles 

This large tract is divided into four tahsils Tahsil Attock Divisions 
occupies the whole of the noi them end Tahsil Tallagang is a 
square block at the southei n end. Tahsil Pmdigheb to the west 
and Tahsil Fatteh Jang to the east divide the central portion of 
the district These administrative divisions correspond fairly 
closely with the natural divisions 

Tahsil Attock is divided off from the rest of the district by Tahsil 
the Kala Ohitta hills, and includes all the country between that AtK)ck 
range and the hills of Hazara with the exception of a few villages 
to the east included m Tahsil Fatteh Jang » In character it differs 

B 
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Atto<~k Disttict 3 ^ artmh [Pact A. 

from nil other portion* of the district tliongli not it«olf homo- 
geneous in nature Three wcl We fined nnd quite distinct tract* 
nre incladcd in it 

To the north we*t lie* theChlnchh plain centring nlxwt ITnzro 
nnd containing the mo t fertile nnd nche*t portion of the district 
On the north and we*t it 1 * l>ounde<l hr the Indus, nnd on tho oast 
hr the Gnndgarh lulls running down almost duo south from Hnran 
In tho south it is shut ui hr n steep *lopo the edge of n bank of 
pure sand winch inns across the western lmlf of tho tnliaQ from 
cast to wc*t Thi* Clihachli plain must nt one time lieforc tho 
Indus cut its war through the Attoch hill* hare formed with tho 
greater part of the Swnbi Tnhjul of tho Peshawar District n vast 
lake Tradition even now speaks of it as a marsh and the older 
inhabitants affect to derive the name Chlmclih from tho word 
Clihab which is smd to menn a marsh 

Certninlr the old rillnges nro mostlv raised above tho sur 
rounding countn on eminence* and as late as lSlo tlic traveller 
Baron llugel who camo to Vttock from IIn**nn Abdal wrdto ns 
follows — 

“Thfrcb not n linglc tree on th© J Inin of Attect which Is »» lorrl a 
• of writer Itainon* tillage* sir Mtantrd on eminence* artificially 

ttroan up, Hie tho-e of the hgvptlan d Its. Tlio Intln fir pi ntly 
Inandites (rlrj Hus whole pUin though not with the Faroe regularity a the 
Mia ^hmtaporr (tl a jl*r© J* j re*umnl)lj ‘'haunalnd) i a wretched j lac© 
br the *iue of n rivulet (tin* Chel) with mom e* in it« immediate rlclolty 
The ri w would l>* »j lrndid were tl e j Mn well militated | a it i however 
th »ccri«l<d void of interest and one onlr feel* njqciFed at the rodleM 
range of mountain* «e©mtogty one aLore U e other ” 

Tlie plain is now a well cultivated and extremely fertih tract 
Id miles ui \ ngtU and 'J miles in breadth The portion on the west 
comprising tin a illngi s nlong llu Indus bank nns swtpt In the 
great flood of 1 S tl and is conned with sand nnd bonhlrn* Jollio 
wr toll tli» land un ler tlx Gnndgirh hills h poor nnd etont Much 
of tlu sod on tin soutlurn end h |>nor and tin upward slope of 
the radge to the south i* j»oor sand gitting ]>oonr nnd poonr ns it 
p*o higlx r But tin n t of the plain is trm plain nn 1 an nrh 

1 roin tin crr<t of the ndp th countrr runs right nravdomi 
to C impln Upur tlx he xl-quarti rs Station in n df rtofwnhrl \ 
Fanlsom fno or mt tmh a in K tigth lh«ron l Camj !* Hj ur a strip 
of firmer 1 and run* d« * n tr the Haro m r arm* which th 
erantn tnnv nn 1 unj mdurtivr at I t nnd * v rawh n gadxlbr 
num niuv r-nin n the Kala Hutta Jtniv ' f hill* This 
trur* ts lr mn ns tl e sm»ali Th p» rti m r »rth of ( mq lx lip ir, 
with 1 nil w a rl m I e 1 1 u a i i human It'd it at mu on 1 the 
r-ilnar » 1 1 h < r r tn l t< f 1’ r the rn t of th n I ^ tra* 
dna a n I* hi 1 ^ * 1rl , f *, a rr j,, n g r nut ( ^inr lx Il| ur 
tu d c « M 1 i-y! V. t » \tt x-V ll is m tl is cn-at blank » trteh 
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of sand that the annual artillery practice hikes place The villages 
-which own this piece of count iv have their sites either pist to the Physical 
south of the Chhachh jilani, wlieie the land begins to rise on the 
1101 th side of the iidge. and -where t he Grand Trunk Road lb 
aligned, or on the line of Caniphellpur on the southern side of the 
ridge, where water can ho tapped. All these ullages arc spread 
out in long liauow strips Mime live 01 six miles m extent South 
of Caniphellpur and north of the Karo the soil is rather less sandy 
and water is ncaier Across the Karo the soil becomes firmer and 
is capable of producing hot t ei crops, hut is far more liable to 
di ought The country is even when c very broken, and becomes 
more stom as the lulls aie appioachcd. 

The lest of the tahsil, the eastern poition, along with the Nala TrttCl 
villages of Fattch Jung T.ihsil north ol the Kala Chitta Range, 
forms the Nala tract Imagine a lei el plain Dot it- with mean- 
ingless ban cn bills, the spms and off shoots of tho Gandgarh 
Range Stieak it with equalh meaningless lavmcs and sti earns, 
coming now fiom the Gandgaih mountain, now fioni its offslioots, 
now- from the Maigallu Range, and now' from the hills of the Kala 
Clntta Through it, all twist and turn tho liver Karo in every 
direction It is a country of sudden and constant surpnses All 
along the noi thorn boundary the country is very inucli biokcn 
This is a poor tract In the centre to the east is the nngated Fan-] 

Katta tract, then comes the bioken and hilly country round Wall 
and Hasan Abdal, shot thiough by the Kandlianpur, Lundi and 
Klienvar lulls , then the ben lldci incut of hills and ravines and the 
Saggai well tract, last of all the waterless sandy wasto on the 
boideis of the Sarwala 

The southern poition of the tract is a comparatively open 
plain sloping south from the Haio up to the Kala Chitta Range, 
and mcludmg the noi thorn corner of Tahsil Fatteli Jang The soil 
is of limestone formation, but to the w'est pebble 1 idges crop up 
and to the east the tiact shades off into the western and drier 
poition of the Kharoia Cnclc of Rawalpindi Tahsil Tins tract 
has much of the best land m the Attock Tahsil, but is everywhere 
scoured by many streams and nnmeious nameless lavmes, which 
cany the drainage of the Kala Clntta hills down to the Haio 

The whole tiact is a rough plain wedged m betw r een the Hazara 
hills and the Kala Chitta Range, and broken keie and there by 
the numerous isolated peaks staitmg up suddenly out of the sur- 
rounding country, and by the Haro river and its many confluent 
streams and ravines which gash the rugged tiact in every direc- 
tion 

Tallagang Tahsil is a square block of country at the very Taiiagang 
south of the chstiict, from the lest of which it is sepaiated by the iu 181 
Soan stream The whole southern boundary of the Tahsil is fringed 
by the northern nidges of the Salt Range, which enters the tahsil 
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— nt its extreme south west corner, w here the spurs ofMountbakcur 
Aj«cu? descend into the village of Lawn, But the Salt Range hnrdlv 
enters the district nt nil keeping m tins part of its courso mo<tlv 
to Shnhpur Dutnet The tnhsil is a high King plateau sloping 
grathtallv in a north west direction down to the bonn which is the 
northern bonndarv The whole area is scoured hr the deep beds 
of numerous torrents descending from the c nlt Range nnd cros* 
mg the tract northwards nnd is fretted crcrrwhcre In rnnumer 
able small ravines and gullies 

hitch area leetwern two torrents a mimes u shgUtlv arched 
surface falling nwnv towards tlie drainage channel on eitlier side 
the ImM nnd rao-et proeluctive portions being thorn, which lit limit r 
the watershed where there is a large extent of level ground not 
troubled with ravines "Near the large torrents the slo|>c becomes 
severe ami the surface \erv broken ami *tonv It teems prolmbU 
that the undcrlnng rock which nhvnvs crojw out nt the water 
shed is nowhere verv far from the surface throughout the entire 
plateau nnd whenever the ground censes to be fnirlv level the 
ovcrlving soil if left to itself nnd not banked up is almost a rtnin 
to l*e aimed awav from all the luglur levels In some instance* 
however the lancf near them? torrents is better than all the n>t 
this is the cn c when the streams leave their deep beds nnd nin in n 
more oj>en cluinncl when thev nre frequently fnnged bv n broad 
riband of level ground dotted with wlIL and covered wit)i it prer- 
^K'TOUh cultivation \.nfortunntelv these. nrvms are neither verv 
e xten ive norvtrj numerous thev nre more commonly met with on 
the lower courses of the torrents near their jsunts of junction with 
tlu S)nn Outside of tlui Ion nnd level tracts wells are verj 
scarce throughout the n hole of the plateau such wells ns then 
ntv King often mere hole‘s hcmj»cel u» the light uuelv sod or cut m 
the jiorous f«and tom nt the edge of n ruvuie nmf Molding verv 
little wnter hach village lm therefore w vend 1 winks often ran 
cel ton great height in ojk n uncultivated r{*ot , which collect the 
elrmnage water in large j e nils nnd on tiu i the cattle <1* fsud 
mtirtlv Tluv sometime a «l rv up however w IkwI u i-on and tlu 

eli trv- is then Vi rr great for in such *■ i-on the well < ft* n dn 

up nl ) nml the village re lnve to go inile^ for wnti r \* n gi m 
nl rule tlu soil I*ve in<^ e*onr^ r nml mon winelv a> one i metre Is 
from tu t to we*t through the plate m nt the sum tint tin ntm 
f-d! elumni lie the he I bug* Isxomittg l erge r and larger nml th 
me tl oeU of tlu cultivators git sought r mil niore idovtnlj owing 
to t! ** largvr nm llmi inch lm to eh-il with 

Keigge I »e th Tidi tl i th o tintrr i lie n It r 1 re Irti Iv 
nnv |r mine it hd 1 mil 1 {* gra lullv fnun nn nv me, I **4 hi 

* 1 l 1 ** f t id \t* r*-ti l \ 1 ul Uv th ** ati to obu it » d 1 *) ft 

tig tl r sltrt 1 f t! *» jit i AT ge 

Tl-n itml j>ortt ue'tli th rut elivvlnt ft r b brunt rdivr 
uv l j<l rvanyw into Tab i vis liwhgtch an l 1 atteh Jang loi 
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between the Knla Cluttn Range on the north, and the Soan river 0H ^L. I,A 
on the squill, and m gcnci.il chamctei i^ a high upland phi can, ^ysical 
bounded on the weM b\ the Indn^ and extending on the east, into 
the Indus-dhclmu Doab Bui theie aio tlnee ti acts which differ 
m chniacter fioni the reA of these two iahsds 


The south-east corner of the Pat tch dang Tnhsil, known a 4 ? The l’mtcii 
the Sit Soan Cncle. is cut off fioni the rest of the district, by the Jojjj Sl1 

abrupt wall of the Khan i Al urnt, winch shot dies along the nor- 

thern boundary, and, being onh passable by goat Lacks piesents 
an msupeiable bamei to internal trallic and coninierce This 
eomei of the distnel is tra\oi-cd by tlnee streams, emeigmg 
fioni Rawalpindi distnct and flowing tlnouirh the disti ict heic 
in a south-westeih direction Korth of the Sd the Ingh lands 
slope up in a wilder ne**s of ia\ines to the Kliani Mmat, scoured 
with toil cuts, and dunk'd into fantastic shapes Between the i 

Sil and the Soan to the south the count r\ is a stnp of low- 


hills and pebble ndges The \alle> of the Soan itself consists 
of the lnoad and sand\ bed of the stieaiti flanked by wide 
sti etches of nch alluvial loam, with llnckh wooded Milages 
clusteied closeh along the banks, each sin lotinded by clumps 
of rich wells This tiact u secuie iiam famine m t lie w r oist 


of veais Beyond the Soan again and sepaiatcd fiom it by 
high div uplands is the "Wadala, with many good wells and much 
good low'-lving land along its banks Neithei the wells noi the 
alluvial lands of the AYadala can coinpaic in fertility with the 
more favouicd valleys of the Sil and the Soan, while the dnftmg 
sand of the sti cam’s bed is always spi ending and enveloping the 
fields along its banks South of the "\Yadala and extending up to 
the Gfu]ar Khan and Chakw r al boundaries is the tiact known as 
the Asgam Heic tlieic mono w r ells The tiact is a nanow 
undulating plain of small villages, light fei tile soil, and good baiam 
cultivation, closely lescmblmg the noith of the Dhanm Cncle of 
Chakval and the south-west of the Jatli Cn cle of Gujar Khan 
The Asgam is leally a pait of the Lunch. Patti llaka, pait of 
vducli forms the assessment cncle of the same name m the 
Cliakwal Talisil of Jheluin Disti ict The name Asgam, meaning 
the union own countiy, seems to be the Sanskrit equivalent of the 
name Lunch Patti, wducli means the patti, without a tail, the coun- 
try which is neithei Dlianm nor Potliwai, nor Soan, and yet lies 
neai them all The tract is most commonly spoken of as the 
Lundamana, having reference to the fact that it is a Baram 
country vuth no irrigation and little w r atei 


The south-west corner of Pmdigheb Tahsd, the Makhad ilaka, 
_ is a -wild and mountainous countiy A range of hills extends 
along the bank of the Indus from the Soan on the south to the 
Resin on the north, and m places uses as high as 2,000 feet 
above sea-level Cultivation is carried on either m the sandy soil 
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— which is found on t lie top of btonr plateaus or in deop vallocs 
banked up at the. lower end to catch the foi! washed down by tlio 
AjpeCtJ flood Hells arc feu nnd small in area 


n j od l The remaining jK>rtJon of tlio central plateau which abuts on 
the Indie nnd stretches from the Ilesln on the south to the Knla 
Cluttn Ilnngo on the north w known ns the Inmini Its eastern 
boundary i tliQ high road between Attock and Kalnbngh This 
tract is in strong contrast to the rest of the central plateau 
JIcn. and there rock aud ratine occur but the eh iractcnshc 
feature of the tract are the undulating stretcher of fine snnd\ soil 
pre-eminently suitable for gram crop Wheat is also grown, but 
kbnnf cidtnation is of a ere little importance There is n small 
n mount of irrigation from wells nnd springs 

ie* u*i The rest of these two tnhsils forms n huge wedge-shajiod plain 
i running cant nnd we*t some 70 rail's in length mid 10 mill's in 

brvndtb Tins is a high upland open air country in general bamn 
and unprofitable but containing hen. nnd there more fertile 
depressions m plea, mg contrast to the liarrenncM of the surround 
ing pi ite-iux In tin centre and towunls the west the coitntn 
n-es to n se ms of broken lulls cove real with stones nnd though 
cultivation improves on either side rock always lied near tire 
snrfact nml crops nn linhlo to wither rapidly without stoadv ram 
which is n ran ivent in this part of the country To tlio north tin 
soil i n hard red cl iv which gradually merges into the sand of tlu 
landal To the e*a t in fntteli lung the plateau approaches hi 
character tlit Mumra ( irch of Itn\cnlpinth The soil has much 
m common with the dr\ gravelly soil of tlio Khnrora sarnl) 
teuvnrdu the «i t and getting dnernnd harder towards the wist 
Tin transition from the rough plan of Hawnlpmdi to tbe high 
upland l thn ugh elrv gnttv loam Him rails tins country is n 
bn~d dr\ undulating often stem troct broken l>) rivin < nnd 
scarred by outcroj of roel Ml tbe character! t ics ofnnibty nml 
ble-xktie** commute to tlu wheih tdim grt m n. mirlcelt \ tlu we t 
nn 1 cuhmmti m tlu bills m ir tin lulus wlun the crop is jmorin 
tlu 1 h t ie irs win! in the uor-t ii’ors thin is no crop at nil 

11 » 1 » Mo t f the Ini! of tlu eb trict hail idivadi ji nfenvd to 

mil ent mg the g\ u rd esmtig untu n and natural division It 
i n o irv turn to nuim tin m in m< n eh tail 

T1 n is n i p re ral maintain mM m. No doubt g< >logiratl\ 
th-aa is in nt me-ctum U tm ft tli van ms bill ImiI th n is n i 
n gvd ir cl am < r range v an nppan nt tn tin di tnrt nil l tlie 
I stt i nr j -tie n nrv e! t trh si nml w Let 1 

r Tie Han on 1 thr f aml^ irh lulls do not pnjnrlr 

* i 1 1 ’ j t • tJ h n t ri f no r kirt tl wilt m I nl r 

f Toltn v « Tot d thd* tl lwer lijw- ef the rtm*v on 
tc 1 1 in tl e d_Uvr vlcx*J t tl at at the r nth con er of live 
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tnhnl llic district, boundaries have been drawn mil. so ns In include 
a portion of Sakesnr ITill Tins gives (lie district a sanitarium 
o.OOO feet liigli 

On the northern hmindarv of the district t lie Gandgarh 
Range descends from the Ha/, am lulls The laiure itself does not 
enter the distuct, lmt its western slopes pio-ject into and die away 
m the Chhnehh tract of Attock Tahsil, -while 1 he bioken country 
in the Xnla ti acts and noith of the Ham mer is simply the 
southern shut of the range The sudden bairen lulls which break 
up the Kala tiacf are probably offshoots from the mam spin ol 
the Gandgarh mountain 

The chief of these is the Kherimar, or “ sandal-destroying ” 
lull, a ndge S miles long and less than 2 miles broad miming east 
and west across the Xnla Cncle Tt nouhcie attains a height of 
moie than 2,-100 feet, and is both uninteresting and unimportant 
Almost its nhole area is a Government resen cd forest, but there 
is not much uoodor grass on it Lundi and Kandharipur arc 
small detached hills, satellites at its north-eastern corner. 

A little to the west of the Kherimar 1 idgc the Hasan Abdal, 
Budho, Baiar and Pm nnana lulls, are outposts of the Gandgarh 
range, each separated from the other and from the mam ridge, 
and each simply a bare forbidding mass of lock and shingle 

Five miles south-west of Kherimar ridge the Kawagai hill, 
or Mount of Olives, has been di opped in the comparatively open 
plain It runs paiallel to the Kherimar, forming for about 5 miles 
the boundary between tlio Attock and Fatteh Jang tahsils, and for 
the remaining seven miles of its course striking out west into 
the Sarwala ilaka, wlieie it is finally stopped by the Haro river 
opposite Campbellpur Everyv here its height is under 2,000 feet, 
and, although it starts with some suddenness from the surround- 
ing country, its appearance is nowhere impressive The hill is 
formed of black marble with a yellow vein, capable of taking a 
fine polish This is worked into cups and vessels and is locally 
known as “ abn ” The gi eater part of this lull also is a Govern- 
ment Reserve, at present leased for fodder to the Camel Cadre 
Corps at Campbellpur, and has a number of olive trees from which 
it takes its name 

The Attock lulls complete the lists of hills confined to Attock 
Tahsil These are veiy bleak and bare, and aie formed of slate 
with veins of limestone and whitish marble The greatest height 
is only a little over 2,000 feet The Attock fort and town lie at 
the north-western corner on the banks of the Indus This cluster of 
hills also is isolated from any system within the district It 
appears to have been cut off by the liver from the Peshawar hills 
It is lemarkable only for the fierce heat which it accumulates m 
the hot weather, - - 
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CHAPALA. m0 ,t , m port nn t bills in the district are the Knlrt Clnttn 

Plr«lal Han pc This trait of hill* which rani completely across tho 
A * T * rti ' northern part of tho district and cuts off tho \ttock Tnhsil from 
the other tnh*fl* w n rough wedge with its Insc resting on the 
lung* Indn* and gradually tnpennp ns it proceed* eastward till it die* 
away on the lwrdcr of the hnttch Inng nnd Rawalpindi tail'd*, 
n1>out 1 5 mile* north west of Rawalpindi Cnntonmcnt nnd witlun 
nbont 1 miles of the western extremity of the Mnrgnlln mountain 
range Its breadth at its lia«e is nliout 12 mile* Its length is I > 
miles. The nngo is formcd.of two portions difT» ring very much 
In appearance from each other nnd its stmetun is of considerable 
geological interest 

The south western portion known ns tho kiila Pahar or black 
mountain is generally formed of very dark sandstone often quite 
purple in hue nnd sometimes almost blackened by exposure to 
wind and weather Mixed with this nro fonnd grey sandstone 
nnd rod cln\ 

Tins portion extends along the southern side from tlu Indus 
throughout the Pindiglieb tnlisil nndrndK nt tlicnllngi ofGnggnn 
Its length is therefore 1 1 mile* its extmnc breadth nliout Imihs 

The CUittn or white lull which forms the main portion 
of tho range runs tho whole length of tho range on its northern 
side Its breadth nt its lm^e on tho Indus is n!>out eight milts 
Tins portion ts formed of white nummuhtic lunrstoni (hence its 
name) but jwrtions of <lark andstone nta oceasioimlh to Ik found 
cropping up in tlu mid t of it It is much the mon vphmbh 
portion of the ratigi lioth on nccount of tin limi tom which is 
u cd for horning nnd of the forest produce which is far lntUr 
tlinn in the kitui or black portion 

On the sand tom nothing is to Ik found hut stunted jhiltt 
Ins'* ( !<■ in » in I f ») and a f» w u th * shrub* nnd tlu gra s is 
poor nnd scanty In tlu lime tom portion on the r tin r hnml 
imperially on tfie northern Moth** then is ofti n t) In found 
n luxurious growth of j A if r i ( |r m r m f t •) l tl < (olm — tit 

ff-m n nl) P in ilh l (// t 1 i I ri r i) If nr ( |r in i r t i) nnd 

other blind* nnd much of tins jwirtnm *idr wnnts n httl care 
nnd mauagenunt to 1 m of very gn’at ralu 

Tin range is in gi n rd formed of sharp n Ig« witli d p 
\a1hi s In twit n tin m gnatc t h ti_ lit nttmm 1 hr tl run; 

is -l fn t within n f ir mil rf th Indit nn 1 mam of ih 
peak* rang* 1 m t»2***!anl t vn< e of tli wdl v are 

fnirlt 1 rm 1 nr l 1 a\e n c 1 1 sleral 1 nrra of cultivation in than 

p* in tl e ra of ( ar laths* and hfdht Pdli 1 ami T wards 

tl r w m j- rt nth lull j»ta mi ch 1 r <-r on 1 ore tr or^ r» Ring 
Tilja than 1 ill 1 i tl e pa ml urfj'v»*thr*rn,h u»t u neb ImArri 
at 1 *rrr im-aibr Tl n or vm » n am t > !■* fo jt 1 an nf 
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these hills, and emanating from them, hut none of any importance. — ’ 
The Nandua cuts through the range at Garin Hassu m a very ^hysi&al 
curious wav from south to north, rising m the Khairi Murnt and 
discharging into the Haro 

The climate of the tract, is dry and hot, consequently only 
hardy plants which do not require excessive ram, and can sustain 
the great, heat, ai c found here The climate and forest produce 
of this tract differ much from that, of lulls in the Murreo and 
Kahuta spurs of equal height. The rainfall is much smaller and 
the heat much greater Many parts of this range are extremely 
wild -and sombre, and in past times these lulls formed a safe refuge 
for criminals, and even in compaintivoly recent times murder and 
robbery were common in these tracts Much of the range has 
been formed into a Government reserved forest 

There is no timber of any size produced m this tract, but the 
forests arc of immense \alue for the supply of fuel to all the v 

cantonments and cities m the neighbourhood. 

The Cambellpur Railway Station on the North-Western Rail- 
way is very conveniently situated for receiving \\ ood brought out 
, from the 1101 th of the forest reserve, and several of the stations 
for the Kliush.ilgarh biancli line of that railway are conveniently 
situated on tho south of it, and an excellent military road cuts 
right through the reserve from Tliatta on the south to Chhoi 
Gariula on the north This is pai t of the road from Makliad to 
Attock, made at the time when Makliad was the terminus of the 
Indus flotilla There are several other roads passable for camels 
acioss these lulls 

South of the ICala Clntta m the south-western corner of the Namm hills 
Pmdiglieb Talisil he the Narrara or Makliad lulls These hardly 
deserve the name of lulls, being simply a thick cluster of high 
pebble ridges on the bank of the Indus The highest point is 
only 1,822 feet above the sea The general trend of the ridges 
is from east to west The range on the other side of the Indus 
river m the Kliattak country is well-marked and is known as the 
Takkaigah of Hakam, but on tins side there are only low ridges 
and deep ravmes covered with boulders and water-worn stones 
The tiact is very bleak and wild, it bears little or no wood and is 
covered only with stunted bushes and coarse grass In the Narrara 
ilaka there are some comparatively fertile valleys, but most of 
them are poor and inferior The best Hurial shooting m the district 
is to be had m the Narrara and Makliad hills 

The only other hills m the district are the Kkain-Murat The Khan 
range, rich jur legends of the past and stories of demons and Murat 
fairies Geographically a continuation of the Clur Phar hill m 
Rawalpindi} it nses abruptly from the plain on either 1 side and 
attains a height of over 3,000 feet Beginning on 'the border of 
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tho Rawalpindi District it rum Ftocp nnd almost trackless, in a 
south westerly direction through the middle of the Fnttch Tnng 
Tnliril, separates the control plain, or Gheb from tho Soan olle\ 
to the south and dies ownv on tho Rindiglicb liordcr in n senes of 
small spurs running down to tho bank of tho Soan nver The 
eastern extremity is about 12 miles west of Rawalpindi and the 
total length is obont 2 1 mile* The rango is formed chiefly of 
limestone edged with snndstono and earthr rocks, the vertical 
and contorted strotn of which indicato extreme disturbance 
The southern portion of this mnge is extremely dreary formed of 
rocky ravines and ston) hillocks graditnlU sinking mto tho fertile 
valley of the Soan A considerable jwrtion Of tho lull has been 
included in a Government Reserve nnd though it lind lieen almost 
completely cleared of forest growth it is yearly liecoming more 
valuable 

There is nothing rerv striking in tho scenery of the district 
Tho Kola Cluttn as seen from tho north is especially townnls 
the Indus in places fairly imposing The Chlmchh imiidwisn 
pleasing open green plain Rut the most cliaractenstic nnd fitnk 
ing sccner) is tho central plateau where tho high open quiet 
uplands have an impressiveness of their own A\ nsto though 
much of these uplands is tho wide fresh open Rpaces rcmoti 
from nnd high nbovo tho surrounding world, nn. peculiar!) exhda 
rating 

Tlie drainage of the wholo district is mto the Indus which 
though not nctunllv flowing through nnv portion of the district 
divides it from Peshawar nnd kolint districts of the North West 
Frontier Province nnd forms part of its northern nnd almost th» 
whole of the western lioiimlnrv 

On leaving the lloxara District the Indus there known ns 
the Attoek nrer smith nlr wuh ns out into the ojhui ejmmting 
tho Chlmchh from In afzai It is horv un wide with mnn\ 
separate channels ami intern nmg islands nnd so rontinm*s until 
It n-achrs Attoek when it suddi nl\ contracts into n narrow 
rockv IhnI Rrtng joined hr tin Kabul n#( r on its nght bmh it 
hen become* the Indus nnd rushes on through a gorgt with high 
hanks on each udo and the Utock firt on its l ft I*ank Altout 
tlms* mil ~s Ih Ion tin f-»rt it is cro d hr n n n fine iron rnlltray 
bn Ige limit hi Rrlon Attoek near Rnj.li Nil*! it again 

tprra Is out into n kml of ]vk« but soon nmdn o ntrnets nnd 
flow* tin ne^ through narrow gorp-s Ixmj. nt < n j lire onlr *0 
fer-t wnh down t t Malha l uni th* no out l>ev n 1 the di fnct 
lunts 

Tl e nrrr i nnri'rahl** hr ttathr lrot* ns far a* \ttnrl. Juit 
Iw-iwry-n MnthvJ an I \tt -ek the pa { difficult nnl rft n 

d*npTOis na 1 tl e bl-o ir < f ptiin- th I it up o '-Jin t tie 
**rvng ru neat is rerr pTrat Tl e nrrr m hr-wly d nu I from 
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snow-water, and is subject to tremondous floods The average ^ 

depth at Attock is 17 feet in winter and oO feet m summer There Physical 
used to be a bndge-of-bonts at Attock, but since the railway flpec 8 
bridge and its sub-way have been opened, it has been done away 
with A second railw ay bridge over the river at KJiushalgarh is 
m comse of consti notion 

The Indus is of no value to the district for irrigation pui- 
poscs at present 

There are tin ee well-maikcd drainage aicas m the disti ict wntornhcd 
which is dniclod by two vei y definite watci sheds The northern 
watcishcd follows the top of the Kala Clntta range across the 
disti ict as far cast as Fatteh Jang, then urns due south to tho 
' Khnni-Mm.it, and finally turns noitli-east by the ci cst of that 
lange to the Rawalpindi bolder Noith of this is tho Haro 
dunnage system 

The second ■watcishcd staits at the south-west corner of 
Pindighcb Tahsil near Makhad, inns m a straight line north-east 
across the taliSil and on to Fatteh Jang, thence stnkes south to the 
Kliani-Muiat, and then makes off north-cast by the crest of the 
Khairi-Murat lange to the eastern boundaiy of the district 
North of this line, west of Fatteh Jang and south of the Kala 
Clntta, the countiy diams direct into the Indus Tho chief drain- 
age channel is the Resin South of this watershed all the district 
drainage is into the Soan The Gandgaih hills on the north and 
the Salt Range on the south limit the catchment area of the 
district - 

The noithein drainage aiea, which includes the wdiole of 
Attock Tahsil, the Kala Ciicle of Fatteh Jang Tahsil, and the 
north-eastern poition of the Gheb Circle of that tahsil, pours its 
w r aters into the Indus through tw r o mam channels, the Chel and 
the Haro 

The Chel is the only stream of the Chkachk plain, which it The chel 
traverses along its southern bolder It leceives practically no 
~ drainage fiom the north but is fed by all the lavmes which bring 
down w r atei fiom the sudden ridge dividing the Ckliaclik from the 
Sarwala Beginning m the Hatti maisli neai Hazro it flows due 
west and joins the Indus after a coiuse of about 20 miles, a few 
miles above Attock 

The Haro rising m the Hazara hills not far west of Murree, flows The Har0 
past Khanpur and cuts acioss a small portion of the Rawalpindi 
District near the village of Bhallar-top Entering Attock Tahsil 
near the junction of Attock, Rawalpindi and Hazara districts, it flows 
north r west for about ten miles, then turns west and runs for about 
twenty miles below the mam wall of the Gandgarh range, passmg 
just north of Hasan Abdal In the broken country east of Law- - 
rencepur it turns south, leaves the Khenmar hill on the left and 
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runs through the west of tho Anla Circle to the wc«t end of 
rtnlcit the Kawagar ndge Then flowing duo west it south of 

AMVKiu Cnmpbcllpur and nftcr a course of nbout fifteen miles through 
the barwola disclmrgc* its wntcr into the Indus near Bngh 
Ailob twelve railed below Attoch Tlie Haro is n most capricious 
stream In its courso through tho Attoch Tahsfl it violate* 
cteiy point of the compass In no part of its course doc's it 
flow for nnv distnucc in a constant direction I vert now and 
again some little hill starts up to gnetlio stream another kink. 
Onlv in the barwala is its course uneventful lor much of its 
course it flows far lielou the level of tho surrounding countrv in 
a channel ait dap into the roch nnd hard clnv of the tract nnd 
flanked on either side bv high precipitous Iwuhs Add to thts the 
sudden floods to which the n\er wimble nnd it fseasr to ms. wlmt 
n actions ob*tnclo tho Haro prcrnit* to district communication 
Tho mcr is cro sed bv n wooden girder bndge on the Crnnd 
Trunk Rond, and bv an iron rnilwnv bridge close Inside it m*nr 
Burlian six miles form Ilasnu Alnlal It is usuallv fordable exa pt 
when in flood but n fem boat is kept up nt Chhoi Gartnln on tin 
enrt road from \ttoch to Mnklind This road was const ructed to 
connect Maklmd with Vttock, nt tin traio when tin former tmvn 
wns tho terminus of tho Indus Vnller Flotilla The bed of tho 
nur u gcneralK htonv nnd the water clear blur nnd limpid 
Tin re nrc notnbutnrus of am importance on tho nglit ImnL In 
the eastern part of its course through the district it is crammed up 
agmn*t the (rnndgurh Range and to the west tho onlv area drum 
mg into it from the north is the Knrnll drv tmet sloping down 
from the oandi ndgo between ( hhnclih and Snrnala including 
( amplnltpur From the noiith the onlv tributaries worth mention 
nrc the Ghnblaht tho 'mgunr the \nndri and the Sluikardnrrn 
The ( Imblaht n*<M m the we t of the Rawalpindi Inlud waters 
tho tjutli east cormr of the Nnlo Cirele of Vttork mid pa mg 
lutwcen lln mi Alxlnl nnd the hnndlinnnur hill flows in rtb 
till it joins tin Ilnru after n courm of u(>oiit miles The 
*■* ig'gnr gathers nil the streams which flow down th northern 
►lopes of tlu Klimnmar elndn tin fertde \ntl< %m>( Ha an \Md 
nnd llurlntt to tlie north and comes the accumulated waters ^ nt 
t i the Hnro 

Tlie inn t im|Hirtnnt tnhtitnn i tlu Nnndn gitlu nn; |«art i f 
th flm 1 water of th*' n >rtln m ►lojx of tlu Khun Murit Tins 
to mi flow* north through the (Jhtbof latteli Jnne, e lit thonuh 
tl r Knla t lot 1 1 in n d< p gurg nnd « m rp< on th Nnt i I in lu 

e f 1 »tt !» Jmg Urn it is j ttutl br th Itulm In nr>n rdfral !** 

• mm n lite li t ike its rt ji ar ^jiigjuu in Raw t!| ineb and f! 

l fjw tl ntrtlurn rl >r>* , f tl * Knh ( hum Vrn s th*' 
1 alt 1 j Nnl\ th \ u Irn tl os jus-tb wr*t bti i ti tl *» \tt<<*k 

1 *d r it l im elu * -t and tl n fl »* m tl v-dl » I we n 

tkr hale ( 1 ilta and Kana^mr trip It join the Haro ii'-ur t! •* 
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bridge winch carnes the M.ui-Attock Railway aci oss the latter 
, , v , n ’ Physical 

Aspects 

The Shakaidnna it. pinch a hill ioiront Tt rises in the 
valley between the two iitlgcs of the Kala Clntta, flows west, and 
bursting through the lioithem ridge by the gap wdncli carnes the 
Alai l-Attock Railway, 301m the llaro below 

The Uaio itself is of some importance agriculturally In 
the Kala llaka, which is the liist part of the At lock Tahsil into 
wdncli it flows, and in the small portion of the Rawalpindi Tahsil 
which it diains, its wateis aie much di\ cited into cuts and small 
canals known as “ kattha ’’ T’lns ti act, winch 111 At.lock Tahsil 
compi ises seventeen Milages is known as the PAiijkafth.i, from 
the tlnitecn cuts 01 channels w hich take out of the IJaro and 
lingate the land Theic aie also many flour mills (/muhn) on its 
hanks especially at Jassian lieai Canipbellpui , wheie tlicie arc a 
large number on the side streams between locks and on aitificial 
cuts, which have a voiy einious appeal mice 

Excellent fishing is to be had 111 the Ilaio and its tributaiies 
m March, and September Portions of the Ilmo and the Chablat 
aie pieserved b} the X01 them India Eislnng Association, which has 
its head-quai ters at Rawalpindi. 

The northern and western portions of the Pmdighcb Tahsil T1 >° ll « sln 
di am dnect into the Indus The smallei streams aie not woitli 
mention, but the Resin, which uses 111 the west of Fatteh Jang 
under the Kala Clntta, ciosses the wdiole of the tahsil from east 
to west In its eailv course it is called the Tuthal, and takes the 
name of the Resin only wdien it neai s the Jandal Circle The bed 
is geneially deep and the bauks locky, and m but few places does 
the channel widen enough for a few' wells to he sunk along its 
edges It is of but little value to the agiicultine of the tahsil, hut 
is a senous obstacle to traffic from the north to the south Its 
catchment aiea is small, and it has no tiibutanes of any length 

Moie than half the distuct diains into the Soan Rising The Sonn 
near Murree this stream, at fust merely a mountain torrent, flows 
south-west across Rawalpindi District and enteis Fatteh Jang 
Tahsil neai the Milage of Chauntra Its course tlnough the tahsil 
is south- w r est, and it receives the diamago of all the country south 
of the Khain Mm at Range On leaving Fatteh Jang it turns east, 
forms for about 60 miles the boundary between the Pindigheb and _ 
Tallagang Tahsils and falls mto the Indus, on the boundary of this 
and the Mainwali districts just below Makhad The Soan is a 
broad, rushing stream, treacherous and full of quicksands Always 
dangerous, and impassable for days after rain^ it exacts every 
year its tribute of lives An elephant m the tram of the Marquis 
of Dalhousie was engulfed m a quicksand when he was on the 
march, to Kalabagh m 1850 and another also was nearly lost 
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^ Tho channel is broad and snudv, nnd on either Imnk nro neh 
■Fkrited stretcher of nllural land thickly wooded studded with wedETnnd 
AlptcU secure from famine in the worst of rears Tho nver is even 
when, fordable when not m flood Ve.rj' few cuts or channels 
have been constructed for diverting water for irrigation purpose*. 
The n\er is subject to verv hcavr flood* not onlv m tho Intent ’ 
in Tulj and August bnt nl*o in tho winter min* of Tanuan nnd 
Februarv and tin ac flood* prevent tho construction of permanent 
irrigation works In Fattih Jnng Talisil it receives two largo 
tnhutnnta 

ib r iuw- Tho Futuhjnng Sil which rises near Rawalpindi receives all 
the drainage of tho southern sIojk** of tlu Klinin Alurat nnd 
various small strenm* from the north which curve. round tho 
en*Um cxtixmitj* nnd nfte r a course of ulxmt 30 miles through 
the southern end of the tnhsil joins the Scan on its northern Iwnk 
near the boundary of Ihndighcb Talisd In hntte-hjnng Inlmil tlu 
l>cd previou lv narrow ami shut in Ik tween precipitous Imnks 
widens out nnd tlu stream meandirs nlou_ between nlluvml lianks 
until it reaches the Soan Tho chanml alwnv* carries somt water 
nnd heavv flood* pass down after min hut the stream ts small 
nnd unimportant compared with the Soan 

Tt. h^iaIj The hnttchjang tnhutarv on the south lunik l* tlu ^\ndiUn 
winch riM.'s near Ikwnt in the Rawalpindi Talisd nnd after divid 
mg the Rawalpindi Tnhsil from (lujnr K linn nnd the Gujar Klinn 
Inh il from rattchjmg lnnds westward enters buttelijnng 
ne*ar it* southern boundnrv and runs through hnttchjnng for nhout 
CO mile n few mile** south of and parallel to the. Sian which it 
joins on the Itonh r* of the Chahwnl Tahsil of Jhelum The Sinn 
lure tvee ive*s the knruhi Ilhrfgmh nml ^nuj fexele r* from Jin him 
I)i tract nml the met ting place M called the 1 nchnaiid or hive 
W ate r# f 

In it ttjijK r reache* in Rawalpindi the W ndali is n nu s of 
forbid ling ravine* hut in tlu* eh tract it broaden* out into n wide 
i mdv chnnm 1 It came** Iitth note r at nnr time while th elnft 
mg ran 1 e f it* Uil i* idwnv* sj rending nml e me loping tin fa Id* 
n! m n iti> ImnL* The Si nml th Njoii in tin ir veirlv sruiinn* 
talc m ich lan I nml gate hicl lit 1 1 Imt the Wnddi give* b to* 
n htiiL. in return ft r th land or r which it* sandhenj * draft 
T1 « r nn ni inv well* oh nt, tlu I ml nml tnurh good low lung 
tend lut u etlur the well ti r tin alluvial Iiml* of tlu W a !-*la 
can comp. tn in fertditv with the more favoured \ "»ll v*«fthe SI 
an l t! *n an 

Ti r~. Tie « nli tnlutnrr nf m»r mij nance whuh join th ^ in 
° ' 1 t th 1 mV h b SL It mu tntl f rgo ten that th 1 »tt hjm n 

SI a** l tl 1 it tli In b SI nr* ti allv eh it r* t»rd «-j erut »trrju i 
a 1 Lsv i tc an ar* ft withr ** ut tl r StmSrlv tl -n an two 
TutLd * ream osr l»- th«* tij j* r njtcn of tlm I ir h.J <-b Sil 
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and the other the northern part of the JR e tin The Pmdigheb Sil 
rises m the west end of the Kham Murat, and, receiving drainage 
from a multitude of small streams, enters the Pmdighcb Tahsil as 
a rugged mountain toi rent It is here known as tho Tuthal, and 
is not called Sil till it broadens out near Pmdighcb, whero for a 
few miles fertile wells and avenues of trees aro m pleasing contrast 
to the barrenness of the sui loundmg plateaux The area it drains 
is the whole of the southern pait of the Pmdighcb Tahsil together 
with a small western poition of the Fattchpmg Tahsil between the 
Kala Chitta and the Khairi Murat 

The Tallagang Tahsil, a high plateau, sloping from the Salt ™)^gd g 
Eange north-west to the Scan, is drained by a multitude of 
tc Kases ” all running noilh-u est and all falling into the Soan 
The mam drainage channels arc two large streams both called the 
Gabliir and both rising near Jnbn m the Salt Range in Shahpur 
District One curves to the cast and then to the north dividing 
TallajMUs: from Pmd Dadnn Khan and Chakunl, the other to 
the west and noi til-west forming the boundary with Mianwali 
Distnct Both fall into* tho Soan The Draggar rises south of 
Tallagang and flows north past that town and Kot Sarang The 
Ankar is a large single stream only noith of Tamilian. South of 
that town it is a gieat network of streams and ravines covering the 
centie of the tahsil and stretching back to the Salt Range The 
principal stream rises m the Salt Range behind Thoba Maliram 
Khan The Leti which flows m ono single channel from the Salt 
Range to the Soan at Trap, foims the boundary of the Mini and 
Pakhar Ilakas, and was formerly the western boundary of tho 
tahsil Of the sti earns the Leti is the deepest, and has little cul- 
turable land on its banks, which are high and rocky , the Ankar at 
first also runs between high banks, but lattcily widens out and has 
several prosperous villages on its banks The banks of the 
Di aggar aie generally steep, but here and there expand and affoid 
room for several flourishing little wells These torrents aie not 
utilised for pimposes of irrigation, though a certain amount of land 
on the banks of a few of them benefits by their floods 

There are no lakes m the district The only marsh of Lakes 
any size is at Hatti on the Grand Trunk Road about twelve miles 
from Attock This is generally known as the cc chel,” and is 
607 28 acres m extent Some rice is cultivated here At times 
very fair snipe and some duck ^hooting are to be obtamed 

Speaking generally, the district cannot be said to be well ^ a [ e 0 r ' 8l,pplj 
supplied with water The Attock Tahsil is almost all very well district 
off, and the northern portion of the Fattehjang Tahsil and the 
whole valley of the Soan are well supplied with streams and wells 
But elsewhere wells are decidedly uncommon with a few rare 
and costly exceptions thh only spots upon which they are built are 
the stretches of level ground which sometimes firnge the course of 
a >‘kas'” 
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Tho high and uplands and phteant of Pmdigheb and Tulin 
gang havo very Iittlo water even at the best of times. Unless 
there w a natural spnng the onlv resource is a tank or a water 
hole both lrnblo to failure when long joumevs have to lie made m 
search of water the cattle often leaving their own villages for the 
sorao reason 

Some information regarding the geology of tho district will 
be found m Mr Mcdlicott s pamphlet on the Geology of tin 
Punjab and in n paper on the Rawalpindi Hills in Volnmt ^ of 
tho Records of the Geological Survey n The Geology of the Snlt 
Range is referred to in tho Jhelnra Gnrettccr when, references 
are also given to the standard nuthontics 

Tho foundation of thoTallagang Tailed is with trifling excep- 
tions an ill -compact cd light grev sandstone sometimes cnv< ml 
with n depth of more or less sand) soil sometimes close to the 
snrfnco or cropping up through it especially in the higher 
ports, which from t heir exposed situation have been denuded 
of nearly all the soil that covered them The n«t of the district 
south of tho Knla Clnttn Range is nmnssofdnrh friable sand tono 
which forms the great rnngo of tho hliairi Murat nnd the south 
part of tho kftla ( hittn llic snndstono is never far from flu 
surface nnd crops up in ndges nnd pinnnclc s nil oicr tin tract 
but especially in the L mdtghcb Tahsil The jichble ndges which 
arc n marked fi stare of tho Rawalpindi Tnhsil nn also much 
in evidence here when the south west of 1’indightb nnd tin 
whoh of Mnhhid nn ma«s of forbidding pebbles nnd sand T h< 
north part of the hnla Clnttn is pun hnx tono nnd tin tract 
lying nlong its shirt nnd including much of the Sarwnln nnd tin 
Nala tract of Attock Tnhsil nnd the whoh Aola tract of IntUli 
jang jnrtaki sof the same formation V ven in tin hlmm Murat 
rang lmu stone crops out numl thr sandstone nnd fonn a 
charnctmtic bnturo of the range hniiknr munnhin in 
tin stiffir soils nnd mntcnallv diminislus tlnir jwiwi r of with 
standing drought Tin Cldmchli nnd some <f tin ^nrwnln i 
alluvial in charncti r but tin. ia t of Attoek Tah«il to tin mith 
is of sand tone f >rmntion nnd is gwlngicalh conn'ctisl with 
tin Wnndgarh rangt hnllnr npjxar* sp* mdicalU elm 11 \ in 
Tnlhgant, Tab il in the form of Inm n pntrlit-s in * tin mi 
frrtih fields It ^t*ms lo 1 h non rtnin that hnllnr is n< t n nn 
f >rmerlv stip|»o < 1 thnctlv dn to alt wn hml <h nn fn m tin 
| ill th uj.li ti in|«T3n damng is rutinetim s * ran d hut in 
j aervl the ctiI nn < fn ui *tn nation « f t! *• uhsilnntir It n 
lli salts nr* bta njjit l»» tin surfnr lv«\nj rati u nn 1 coj llhn 
attrarti n l nn r> t im 1 > >1 w tint m tin si r-n a i 1 rami 
»m ati ti tl e on-a off *ct# It n l j,ra lunlli t« « sj an 1 tuna a th 
in icar»< f d r nt runf-dl nn l <1 er« a it ; tl mij.1i j n 1 d’v in 
tl r I > tl tun tl In Ijmtr t! «* ajue rtt n* in m ira s I ii tl r- 
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minfall is heavy, and counteracts the londcncy oP the sails to QHAP I, a 

collect, on the surface Physical 

Aspects 

The flora of the district is ununpoi I ant The only forest at Botanj 
all "worthy of the name m tlie di^lnet is that on tlie Kala Clnttn 
Range ' There are v.n ions pi eserved areas, hones or, clseu licro 
in the district, as on the Kherimar, Kav.igai, Kliairi Murat Hills 
and m tlie Karra ra tract All the large landowners make them 
on n lakhs, in which thev carefnllv pi eserve the grass and wood, 
and allow no one to tiespass But m gencialtho district is very 
baie The vegetation is poor and sparse and the country is 
thinly wooded 

Everywhere the most common tree is tlie Phnlnhi (Acacia Tm>3 
modcsta) A few specimens arc large trees with heavy timber, 
but, m general it is stunted, with gnailcd and contorted trunk 
It is perhaps the most important tree m the distnet, because it is 
the onh one which is ically plentiful. Goats and slice]) feed 
on it The wood is dai k, strong, heavy and close-grained Oil 
mills aio made from the largest specimens, and ploughs, well- 
work, and all manner of ngiicultuial and domestic implements 
fiom tlie smaller wood. For these pnrposcs it excels all tlie 
other timber trees of the tract As it is a tree of veiy slow 
giowth, its wood is very durable, but if it is not cut down on full 
maturity the tnnbei soon dccavs and becomes useless 

The more graceful Kikar (Acacia Arabica) is found along 
roads and among the cultivated fields In the Soan valley there 
aie some fine groves of Kikars planted and caicfully picserved 
Hear and m the bills it docs not seem to succeed, being probably 
killed down by the severity of the n inter frosts, by which this 
tree is readilv affected in the first yeais of its growth Where 
it glows at all, it giows very rapidly It is perhaps the most 
useful of the district ti ees The timber is hard and durable, 
considering its quick growth, good for ploughs and well wheels, 
for cart-makmg and a variety of other pm poses, while it is also 
useful for burning The bark and the pods aie valuable tanning 
agents, the latter also affoidmg excellent food for sheep and 
goats, and the leaves, too, are fi eely eaten by all stock m times 
of drought The gum that exudes from the tree is an astringent 
medicine 

The Slnsliam is fairly common m the richer parts of Attoclc 
Tahsil South of the Kala Chitta it is comparatively 1 are, but is 
found, especially m the east, clinging to the banks ot ravines and 
torrent beds 

The Khair (Acacia catechu) grows m the Kala Chitta and 
Khairi Murat Ranges But next to the Plmlaln the commonest 
hill wood is the Kd<5 (Olea europala) or wild olive In the plains 
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OHAPLA- it j, fonnd onlv in the Isnla Circle nnd « always n mark of rood 
Ptrrical Foil and generntlv of hracptono soil It flourishes on the Kola 
A *** :U ' Chittn the Kham Murat and tlio knwngnr hill, nnd only there 
attains to considerable sue Goats nnd sheep browse upon the 
leaves which arc useful for cattlo also in tune* of scarcity Stan 
dards outside reserved forests are kept small bv constant brows 
ing The fruit is neither eaten nor crushed for oil The wood 
in very hard and good though small. Sticks combs charms and 
rosaries ore made from it 

The Her (Zizvphus jujubn) is not uncommon The lcavos nnd 
young shoots are tuefnl 03 fodder nnd the wood for house build 
ing-ond fueh Tho fruit is n not unimportant article, of diet A 
small vnnctv called M ben or malla (Zizvjdras nnmmulann) 
grows freely as a shrub m Tnllagong wbore it is cut over every 
year the dried leaves mivcd with chopped straw being considered 
n valuable fodder for cattle particularly milcli lcine lhc branches 
nrc used for ranking hedges The fmit too though small, is 
enten 

Dhrek (Melm sempemrens) nowhere grows wild It is 
planted near wells nnd houses especially new wells nnd houses 
ns it grows rapidly nnd is useful ns n shado tree But it is not 
very plentiful T^ho wood is of very poor quality but is u«cd for 
light rafters nnd the like also for plough )okes (panjiSlO 

Bohr or bnnynn trees (Ficus mdicn) nnd less often tho 
‘ pippal (Ileus rchgiosa) nro occasionally seen 

The tdt or mulberry is found among roadside trees and in 
Attock Tahsil seldom elsewhere 

Generally vegetation is bettor towards the east Towards 
the wc t it gets thinner nnd scantier The leaflets ‘ Innl 
(Cappnns njihvlla) l>ccomcs common nnd nlwns s marks bad soil 
It grows on rough lumpy ground nnd though sildom more thnn 
a large bush it sometimes ltccomcs n tree of small sue Tin np* 
fruit (prajii)i* eaten anti tin half njn is pickh*d (dtla) The 
wood is u ed for fmlond for light lath work in tiling! hou <s 
The jil {‘'ilvadom oleoid<<) with its pflil fruit is found 
near tin Indus It is sometmus n tret but mop rt mmonly 
spn. ads into n bnshr und rgrowth ls!r i al*o grows mar the 
In Ins nod on knlhrlnnd too salt to product anything 1 1 r It is 
nlwat* a sign of nnditv and desolation It nfTopls esc* II nt 
grvnnt. for cam 1 ami cattle w ill t at it if v< rr hard put to it fi r 
i >1 It i* no tc anv t xtmt burnt f r » tjjt or carl mat tf 
soda as is p mmonlr d:>ne in the adjoining dt tnct of M ahj ur 

Hr fir th ttmiimuie-t t f t) e lull shml ne /I t *r 
(Kill a la sa VO nti I * > r iff i (IV>! mn a I unmnlana) tr 

grtvs rTcrrw! rre The f rntp nn white, with nvtl er an oil 
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smell, but are much beloved of bees The shrub is useless excopt — - ’ 

as fuel foi native limekilns and to a small extent for making 
charcoal Sauuatfta, a quick-gi owing shrub, often reaching ten ' 
feet m height, but degenerating aftor ten years, often covei s the 
entire slope of a lull It is a pleasant looking shrub with glisten- 
ing dark green leaves If is very inflammable, even when green. 

Except for fuel and liglit roof-woik it is useless. 

The gluni'n a, or oleander (Nenum odorum), with its pretty 
pink and white flowers, is common m many of the torrent beds 
Its leaves are poisonous, and animals bied m the district always 
avoid it Imported stock seem to liavo no such instincts. The 
stalks aro used for pipe-stems and ox-goads. 

The straggling al with its broad leaves and woody stems is a 
familiar object on poor land It is generally considered a useless 
weed, but it can be mado to serve various useful purposes. .The 
stalks are bui nt, goats browse on the bitter leaves, fibre can be 
got from it, -and the cotton-like down m tko pods is considered a 
luxunous stuffing for cushions. 

The thorny “ pohh ,” not unliko a thistle, but with a yellow Weeds, 
flowei, covei s acres of the distuct after the rabi harvest The 
seeds are edible and aie often eaten m years of scarcity The 
most intrusive of all weeds, however, is the “ buldt ” or “ yujdji, ” 
an omon-hke weed, which occurs all over the district, and may 
often be seen filling entire patches in v heat .fields, having choked 
the gi owmg corn Its black seeds are sometimes ground and 
eaten by the veiy pooi m times of great scaicity “ Bliahfo a” is 
another common weed, which produces m the autumn an abund- 
ance of tuangular spiked seed-pods In tipaes^ of drought these 
are giound and mixed with flour to make a black and sour 
substitute for ordinary wheat cakes The “ Jan mil ” (Pegarum 
v haimal) is also common, it is useless, but does no harm 

A very juseful weed (if it can be so styled) is the chauaku, 
(Diptotaxis gnffethsn), a sort of wild oilseed lathei like ttiiamiui, 
but with a violet flowei It grows freely m Tallagang in favour- 
able yeai s, and the seed is collected and sold for export to Amnt- ® 
sar at 9 to i.2 seeis per lupee It is there known as “Jchub 
Jcalam and is used as a drug m fever and debihty 

The grasses of the district ai e of importance, as m many Gmsaeo 
places there is very little fodder to be had for the cattle (apart 
from fodder crops specially grown) Unfortunately grasses are 
poor and scanty, especially m Pindigheb, and good supphes are to 
be obtained only m areas especially letamed for grass production. 

Dub grass is not much found. KJ tubal (Cynodon dactylon), the 
best of all -for horses and cattle, is hardly found at all This is a 
good, short, green grass, growing chiefly on the boundaries of fields 
of good sod, and to be had at all times of the year when rain has 
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fallen ^ lirml (Pomcnm eolonum) is ft longer gross growing lie«t 
in plaet* wliere wntcr bn^ been lvmg It is cnltnntod to i f*mnll 
extent a* n cereal ami grow* np freely in tbe crops of tbc nutumn 
1 mm t It dries iip after tbe rains have fully ceased Up to tbc 
time of ripening it is a verr good grass but nftcr that it is little 
good as it completely dne-s np Tbc coarse if ilh is much tin. most 
common It grows in poor land but is more harmful than usi ful 
It is of n bnglit green colour and h eaten In cattle onl\ when 
nothing lUc canlic got linr(u is another long gra s njicijing 
inthcVlmnf Imrrcst eowang itself It i nanl to Iw injurious to 
cattle when nnnpc but fairh u oful afterward* Hill grn *es 
cfoth and jhnhrir ore the nio>t common fodder gra <1.5 

Tbc most valuable gnus of all is j>crbnp* the *tm t * (Sac 
eharum immja) which occurs chiefly in loo e «mcl\ sod near 
the beds of torrents nnd is generally self pown but home 
times planted os n boundary or ns u protection from drifting 
nnd It is esjiecinllv common in the Sit c 'oan where pour prom 
is dimed from its sale enough at lea t to make it worthwhile ut 
place* to leave nntflled the land on which it is found It grows m 
nrgt htool* often 12 feet high the lower part 1 h? mg fomitsl of 
tlncl reeds cnlhsl I (1 1 out of winch springs t lit ttlh or thin part 
of the stalk which camis tin large fcntlicn white flower ami tin 
whole is wrapped round In the leaf called mtnij h fa n it od 
m tender rafters when wood is scarce and from it nrv intuit tin 
beau In ket from which tht cattle gU t lie ir feed nswilln 
clmrrs and tin like Tin tilU is u<<fnl for nil light 

ba ktt worl wlnlo tht mmj is tin common material for wllngt 
rojn nuking 

Tin lnrp< t wild animal found in the di tnct is tin leopard 
which »s i*cca lonallv nut within tin knlnllntta and rn ^aki^nr 
lull Tint an 11 im)l\ hh >t hv imuii* of Htting up owrn kill nr 
turn goal tail up in tin jungh at night Tb \ pri 1 chi Il\ on 
th<* mountain *h 1 p or M drul hut nt turns do dnmtg» to fnij 
ami go it un 1 **oim Unit s uttncl Itonml entth id*o 

Tin* Indnn hvn ut nlso occurs in tin lull hut n not common 
Th< jickdi 1 * 0-1 luimlh k*i n nn 1 con t mtlv lu ml in «U j irt 
of the tru*t 

Hi id «r h tn ( oorul ) 1 m 1 nt ) 

aF til tl l t hirg* garm f itinu < f tin Di tnct /id air 

t util tn th Kali ( hitn l!an o nti I * utlflng juir* iu tl Nnrrtm 
Ini a III ^ ilt It tugt m 1 tn n go 1 d A t f th r nine n witr\ 
nt 1 1 1 u n nt tn di t it c fn n tl Ini! tin i nn f un I 

f r it \** tn l nirtli*rjtr mt r * ( tin T1II1 mi T«d >1 
\ 1 at- 1 tl rum an 1 I n In! thnut! mt tl *«uih *r r 
f tl ! 1 ti 1 1 Tal 1 ! I lies wl, n tl 1^ t drt 1 si tng 
it l** l 1 ian u r» i I fnj"i mr t 1 u ir 1 it it mij I*-* 
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said of all the country indicated aliovc that the sportsman is — 1 ’ 

unlucky 'who m tlnec or four hours’ walking does not see a lair Physical 
amount ot game, though lie mil usually have to work hard and 
long to secure a ieull) good head Heads of from 21 to 2b inches 
are good, ceilamh well above the a\erage. The ihidl lias tho 
reputation of being diflicult to approach, but tlio difficulty seems 
to have been a good deal exaggerated The males and females 
sepaiatc during the rainy months, San an, Bhridon and Assiv) 
(mid-July to mid-October) , the pairing season then follows and 
lasts about five "weeks The young aie dropped about the end of 
April there being gonci ally two, tor the first three Or four days 
they are helpless, and a considerable number aie caught, and 
kept as pets, but almost- almy\s soon die A male of one or two 
ycai s is called llitia , ihopia, or (at tuo years) dhnda there is 
no special woid for a three-) eai -old , one of four years is chanqa , 
and one of six ehlm/i/a, anything above that being a “full male” 

The rhajmt has horns up to about 10 inches, the iham/a up to 
about 21 , m the chhuiqa, the beard becomes proimnont, black at 
first, but hoary white in a cry old age The age can be told from 
the teeth. 

The thmbtui oi ravine deci, (the Indian gazelle, Ga'ella 
heu'th), geueially called hi) an, oecuis m the Maira of talisil 
Attock, in the south of Pindigheb, and in the ravines m some parts 
of the Pmdigheb plateau, but is not common. They are said to 
bleed twice a ) eai in April-May and Octobcr-November. Bucks 
and does aie almost always seen togethei, and the former seem if 
anything the moie numeious, a point m winch they diffei fiom the 
unctl Their horns are usually about 10 to 11 inches m length, 
but there are a fan number with heads an inch oi two longer 
Theie are no black buck in the distuct Hares are to be found on 
all the low hill spurs, but are not often plentiful 

The blue lock pigeon is common, especialty m the Salt Birds 
Range and the Kala Chitta The Indian stock-pigeon also visits 
the Distuct m the cold season, and has been shot m July and 
September It would seem, theiefore, that it does not migrate 
Of parti ldges the clnkoi ( launl ) is found m the Kala Chitta, 
the Salt Range and the Nariara hills, but is not plentiful The 
seessee ( busse or clnnhala) is plentiful m the lower and more barren 
foothills and ravines 'all ovei the Distuct The giey paitridge 
(tittn.i') is fanly common every where, but the black partridge is 
found veiy rarely, if at all The laige sandgrouse, bhatittai (P 
aienaiius ) is plentiful m Tallagang Tahsil The small sand- 
grouse (P e,vnstus) is also fairly common in the stubbles of hap a 
and moth 

Quail m large numbers visit the District in spimg and autumn 
Snipe are lare. The best )lnl is at Hatti, but they are also shot 
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^^H**^* m snnll numbers in a jhil on tho Soan near Shah Mulmranmd 
A\ all in the ext remo north west corner of Tallngang 

Tlie ordmnrv biustard or vl mi litre called Clmrrnolir is fmrlv 
common in Tallngang and Pindighcb cspccinllv in the wed of tlio 
forratr tnh-sfl the timmtnt Gelds in tho morning and earning 
bung the best place to look for it Tlie dtmoi die crane or L whin 
litre called buy w common in the cool month? in the mighbour 
boot! of the Scan where the natives make a practice of catching 
them on the wing with n nmplc kind of la?so made of a long 
picot of cord with a stom at the end of it Tlie grtv goose (w 
is ho me times met with on tht Soan Duck are nl>o found in ti.c 
Km on practically wherOatr then, is miter Mallard, teal jiochnrd 
gtul wall and tho ubiquitous shoveller are amongst the varieties 
winch visit tho District 

\lthough there is thus a large vnneta to choose from sjtort 
m tht District vs not good hut garni would prolnhlv Ik more 
pit ntiful if there wen not Hiich n large nunilKr of guns nlwavs 
tvnd^- to shoot it when ver it is to be found and if nittmg and 
snnnng were not such prevalent practices with the native* of the 
Di*tnct 

Hawking is n ur\ favourite ?|>ort with most of tht nntiaes of 
tin up|Krclu s throughout the District In tin Pindightb Tailed 
tht •) tnt and linns nnd duck art the favourite ipmm and m 
tin low hills partridges nnd chi h r Throughout the District 
liowiwr hawks an flown at almost nnv garni and mnn\ of tin 
i«peats art great jKiachtr? The enanng of birds is nL*o earned 
on to a great extent nhd raanv of the natives shoot game 

c j lW 'snaki s nn not wi common ns in mnnv other District? but 

nlmuml in the lull Tin communed kinifs nn tli« cobra nnd 
karait(\yt tnj lint ami llftijm* r mint ) A brown tapir 
is not uncommon m the lower lulls Then nn nl-o kmih non 
\uiomou hUaki s n*K niblingthe Dhuinmi I u-mldof different kinds 
an comm >n including tin fatmltar Iiouk Imnnl or prlo trre 
hrwnl nnd h \rrnl vnmtns hung in holes in the ground of winch 
tin hrp i h is tin mo t imj*ortnnt 

t \ The n mmom t fl h in tin tavern of tin I)i tnct an tl e 

r tl t and n ' f nnd tin K t htnams nn th Hnro with 
it trilmtarv the Omhlat nml tin ^oin Th n nn of own 
i t h •r in th Indus Imt tin Ixd fulling Is m tlie Ifoni Tlie 
f 1 m^. ha li n i rv much d lump'd withm no nt scars hr 
(htiattntin^ tl 1 nnd la inhcnnimat ndtm" nml the 
ni til r s f ti h i n tievrlr > ltrge n< it twd tab In 1 tlm 
Ncrll * m licha I i hui„ \ *onati m was naiard nnd j* rti ms < f 
0 e Har O ddal on 1 vti nr irow ►tnrtla | n ct si 1 1 h nrr 
t ! r a ipq artwne* to the j wj lr a nn wrttcl i f diet 
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Swarms of locusts (malm, Anidium pn er/ri nvm) often make CH ^£i I,A 
tlven' "appearance m the southern portion of the District, occasion- 
ally doing ^ ery great damage to trees and crops The last serious Insectg 
visitation of the kind was in late spring of 1801, when the young nsec 9 
wheat crop in Tallagang and Pmdigheb i\ as almost entiroly des- 
troyed, less serious d, image being done m other parts of the District 
In Tallagang this is well lemembcrcd as the locust year (mail maid 
ml) from winch the agriculturists commonly date events. Locusts 
have several times recently invaded the District, sometimes in 
great force, but have come at a season when they could not do 
very great damage In the long run perlirfps more harm ls.dono 
bv the tola, a kind of cncket which is alunjs present m the 
summer m great or small numbers, and sometimes does much 
damage to the autumn crops. White-ants also injure the young 
crops m seasons of drought, besides doing damage to other 
property The honey-bee is common m the Salt. Range, and the 
honey is much appreciated by the people 1 , though somewhat 
insipid 

There is no record of the temperatures m the Distinct at JnTcnmntT 
different times of the yeai, but it is certain that the extremes nn cima 
of heat and cold are very severe The high upland plateau which 
forms the whole of the District south of the Kala Chitta Range is 
baked under a hot sun m summer, and in winter a bitter noitli 
wind prevails, the cold being often intense In Attock Talisil the 
Bummer is short, and the cold weather long and severe But 
the climate is not unlike that of '"the ordinary Western Punjab 
District The cold weather comes to an end m April, about the 
middle of which month the temperature begms to be uncomfort- 
ably high, and contmues to rise through May and June till the 
monsoon breaks, usually m the last week of June or the first 
week of July With the coming of the rams the temperature falls 
consideiably, though the damp heat which follows any cessation 
of the monsoon foi moie than a Week or ten days is often severe 
In the western portions of the District, among the rocks of Attock, 
the sandy slopes of Jandal, and the low hills of Narrara and 
Makliad, the summer heat is of the most intense description, and 
is found almost unbearable even by the natives of the tract The 
wells and tanks dry up, hot winds blow, and the glare of the 
sun is terrific, reflected as it is by white sand and almost red hot 
rocks The breaks m the rams are much longer, and 'even m 
August sometimes the country appears quite dry and resembles 
a furnace The inhabitants are nevertheless a fine robust race, 
but m Pmdigheb and Tallagang they suffer much from tapeworm 
The rams generally come to an end about the beginning of Sep- 
tember Towards the end of that month the nights begin to be 
sensibly cooler, and the beginning of the " cold weather V soon 
follows about the middle of October, though the heat m the sun 
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remain* considerable for som* wccka longi r The end of ^ptem 
licr nnd tlio beginning of Oct«l>er nfter tlu. c°*sation of tin. runn 
ore sometimes ft \cn h The latter half of Octolnrnnd "\ovim 
l»er are generallv the most delightful part of the rear Thero lit 
little rain nnd the air n cool with bright minstnne Throngh 
tlu winter months tlio Distract enjovs almost perfect weather 
with bright dnxs and cold clear nights with guiernllj ?onio fro*t 
in the two coltfest months interrupted at more or less frequent 
intervals bv spells of cold raw minv went her due to the 
winter rains which u*uall\ begin «oon after Christmas nnd uid 
with Febnmrv though earlier nnd later utorms nn not uncommon 
Towards the end of March the sun ngnin liecomes powerful 
En*t winds which are vervtnmg are often prevalent in the 
cold wentlnr The months from April to Vugust nn notably the 
healthiest Pncnmoma and bronchitis nt other seasons prevail nt 
nn then less nft nnd fever also is less si ven The tli tnct on 
the whole is xen hcnlthv 

Statistics of rainfall nro pxen in Tables 1 I o of the 
stnti ticnl volunu of the ( i If r Tlu raconling stations 
nn nt Tnh il lieadqiurtirx nnd thesi stations nn not well 
placed to rcaxinl the nvemgo ramfnll of the whole tnhsil 
The nun gauge station nt Tnllagnng ls situate at the extrenu 

wet of tlu till il and the rainf ill n*conlod at it is lunvu r 

tlmn that of the tract which it n pn * nts 1 rulnbh m Attock 
Tailed then h inon rain in tlu outlxmg parts thin in Yttock 
itself hut np]**nn»nce*s nre decutfuf nnd \ttock in the hot 
weuthir oxen after n thorough sinking nextr obtrudes the fact 
In l’lndigheb on the other h md it nux\ Ik 1 mid that nowlun in 
th tali il is tlu rninfull gwmti r than nt 1 mdiglub it * If 
furu ml rain on r the whole tnh r! is uncommon om xilfnguor 
mu tract getting a soaking while the ndjommg rountrx gits little 
or nothing Tin Mill luid lull* nn. often h ft witlutitnnv nun nt 
nil rli u the re t of the tali il is dom„ w*U tu im rdh the 

rainfall m ms to Ik \ t rv cuj nciou Tlu further the triet h * 

wi twanl* fn m th Himnltxns tlu h s run in n rule it g t 

Tli rainfall nf tin whole* di tnct is much lo s than in the 

adjoining tnh »1 ltnwnljmh nnd ( ujar Mean oT Itnwalpm li 

Pi tract Hut th I mk n untun nf tlu o untn nn 1 th mini 

ridge* and lull winch start up i ins 1 >cal txc* pti >n* to tin* ruh 
l.ana f< r tn«tuun tn ill xti itn rotilh iri t tin l< r ‘-al i arg t 
c* tn ich run a* nn\ jartoltl «outherti tnvrt win! mini xdli 
tmd rile hala ( Juttn d»i a m to pn fit h> tlu ir Mtmti m 
Ox<r>lad wing lulls i tn hi - mi j art o attract run m «tlnr* 
t * r» p* 1 it Tli ramfdl^t-iu n! » t » M! m ll nxrr \ -all a m 
b cun i* n turn r 1 h x dt \ m the ** tti hill g> t much 
I w ram tl nil n f n nn' -s h art from i 

l r tl c |)j n~t n* n wit t! rmtif til is »u wit rcantr or { 
vm uh*rrta«t \ min* gr* itl» fr un jn* t > }< tr \ll tl a can 
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be said for Tallagang is that t.lic rainfall varies from about 20 A 

mclics m the more hnomed eastern parts to 1 5 or even less m Physical 
tlie great western plains Tallagang East may be put down ns spec 8 
getting about IS mclics m an average year, and Tallagang "West 
about 15 inches The i mnfall at. Pmdiglicb closely approximates 
to that m the better parts of Tallagang The rainfall at Fatteli 
Jang is much gi eater than that of the rest of the district, but 
is far less than at Rawalpindi and Gnjar Khan It averages 
about 231 inches per annum The aveingc yearly rainfall at 
Attock is about IS] mclics Wliat is almost as much of im- 
portance as the amount of the ram is its distribution m time , 

A small rainfall well distnbuted is infinitely superior to a heavy 
fall crowded into a few abnormal stoims, with long intervals of 
aridity both bcfoie and aftcrw ards What is required is a heavy 
fall iu the hist or second week m duly, followed by occasional 
and regular showeis, and finally a big downpour m the 
'middle ot September, so as to ensure the germination of the 
'wheat crop and the ripening of the kharif It is this Sep- 
tember inm which is all mipoi taut as on it depends the spring 
crop, which makes oi mars the piospenty of the distnct Pro- 
vided the wheat ci op is secured, it does not much mattci, except 
m parts of Pindigheb and Fatteli Jang, and there to a less dcgiee, 

'wliat happens to the kharif For lipenmg the wdieat heavy 
lam is required m Januaiy and subsequent, showers all go to 
help In Attock Tahsil as a rule the cold weather rams arc very 
legulai It wus their failure m 1902 which made the rabi of that 
year so bad The moist soil of the Chhachh and the light sand 
of the Sarwala cnclc keep their vigoni a great deal longer tliau the 
thirstier but stronger lauds of the Naha circle Thus in 1903, 
when the winter rams did not come till early m March, the Chhachh 
and Saiwala circles had bumpei crops, but tho failed aiea m the 
Nala circle ran as high as 43 per cent 

The lamfall m Fatteli Jang is generally sufficient to mature 
baram ciops, but is often lll-distubuted Heavy lam m July and 
August will be followed by a break m September, or a failure of 
the early monsoon is followed by a burst m September too late to 
save the ciop, oi good autumn rams are followed by bad wintei 
rams The best yeai of all was 1893-91, wdien the total lamfall w r as 
nearly 40 mches The Septembei ram is the most precanous of 
all It may be said with confidence that if the average ram- 
fall with the average distribution fell every year there would be 
no cause for anxiety about the “ baram ” crops of Fatteli Jang In 
Pmdigkeb also the September rams are everywhere piecanous, 
and it is common for the rabi crop to be left unsown for want of 
moisture The winter rams are generally late, and m a bleak hot 
country like this where the kharif is nothing and the i abi every- 
thing, it is the September lams and the early winter rams which 
determine the character of the yeai 
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CS ^_ I ^ In Tallamng too the critical month is September nnd tlio 
Phnical nbi crop i* oil nnjiortant The mitnmn rains -u Inclt provide the 
Alpcctl moi tun ncce^rarv for powmgnnpear to lie much mon uncertain 
than the Clin tmns ram. Ixicnllv the following nntnes arc some- 
times it ed for the vnnons season* The liot gca^n is called 
‘ l nlmln the run* ns elsewhere Parent tlie spring 
M Khuli Bnlmr nnd the autumn nnd winter Thnndi 11 duir 
kutiHBiiM \o tmrtiio c\ clones or earthquakes nre on record 

harthquahi* do occnr very rnroh hut though jierctptihle 
enough thi \ nn too flight to do nn\ appreciable damage 

Hood* nn of frvqutnt occurrence in the Indus hut sel 
dom do s rmu damage The onl\ flood that cnu«od immediate 
Knons hr* nnd p< rninni nt dninnge wn* the grant flood of 
1M1 1 lit d< wnwnnl ni h of wntir cnuglit the village* from 

0.111 to Sirhnli wn landed up in the Attach gorge nnd 
ran Imeh u|n»n tla ullugi* from lahr to Shndi hlmn Tin** 
former village** win. wholh swept l>\ the flood in the lntlir 
half the ulligi lands wire com ml with sand nnd liouhlcrs nnd 
half i cnjHfl Thnngh mich ncnlnmitv i ran nnd quite unknown 
in tlu narrow clinnml Kiith of Attoch flood* rendering it 
e xtrenuh d mgi n u te> cn s therm run \cr\ fraipunt nndsiri 
oil lo « f life i n t uncommon In n innrruge part\ of 

7 s person* including Kune lnnd*tncn of tin Cmde* win cro* mg 
tin Indu* nt \tiock when n Morm nnd flood overtook them nnd 
Mink tin lunt Hftv two [arson’s of whom twente four were 
womtu wt n. druw ninl 
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Tlic presence of several fine springs of water made it possible 
to make pretty gardens m its neighbourhood, and m times past 
tlie garden of "Wall, so named from the cry of admiration, said to 
have been extorted by its appeal ance from the Emperor Akbar, 
was possibly once very beautiful of its kind It used to be one 
of the resting-places of the Emperors on their way to Kashmir , 
but it is now a tangled wilderness, exactly as described by Colonel 
Cracrofl 23 years ago, and its condition docs not reflect much 
credit on those to v lioni it. a\ as made over 

Colonel Cracroft thus describes it “ Time has left nothing 
but the rums of buildings, pai terres covered with grass and weeds, 
choked reservoirs, a pmglc of tices, a scene of desolation m the 
midst of vegetation ” It is little better non save that the bi'u dihn i 
has been put into tolerable repair 

To the north-west of the Ilasan Abdul lull numerous springs 
of clear, pme, limpid water gush out of the giound, and lonn a 
cleai stream which flows past the cast of Ilasan Abdul and falls 
into the Wall stieam The tank of Baba Wall, or as it is now 
generally known Pa 113 a Sahib, is at the foot of the Hasan Abdul 
lull, and is filled by one of the spimgs above alluded to with beau- 
tiful clear water which constantly flows through it it is kept full 
of fish and is surrounded by brick temples, and is much frequented 
and well known At one end of the tank, there is a rude represent- 
ation of a hand in relief on a rock, from underneath which the 
water flows into the tank The Sikhs ascribe this mark to their 
founder Baba Hamah who (they say) summoned the spring from 
the top to the bottom of the hill by placing his hand on the rock 
m question and invoking it, and that the nnpi ession remained ever 
since The fact that the hand is in idbiof is of couise-neglected m 
this legend This is the story generally told by the common people 
m the neighbourhood, but the full legend is given m General 
Cunningham’s account of Hasan Abdul 

Close to the Pawja Sahib tank, a little to the north of it, is the 
well known enclosure, containing a tomb, said to be that of one of 
Akbai’s wives There are two very old cypiess trees growing 
beside the tomb, but the whole enclosure has the same decayed 
look which characterises the garden of Wall It is, however, 
curious and interesting, and deseives a visit . 

The following is General Cunnmgham’s account of Hasan 
Abdal as abridged m the last edition of the Rdual/pinch 
Gazetteer — 

“ At Ilf miles to the north-west of Taxila, Hwen Thsang 
visited the tank of the Serpent King Elapatra It was 100 paces 
or about 250 feet m circuit, and its puie and limpid waters were 
fringed with lotus flowers of different colour Both the dwection 
and distance of -the Chinese pilgiim point to Hasan Abdal, which 
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cmAJj B n0I ^h 10 miles distant from Shnh*dhcn b\ tho new 

EUtoj main road nnd nt least 11 miles bv either of tlic two old ronds 
This npm ment is fiillv confirmed bv the prc*cnco of the famous 
spring of Baba l\ nli or I'nnjn S ihib as it is now called by 
the Skhs The fhnne of the faint is ■situated on the peak of n 
loft v and precipitous hill nlimit one mile to the east of tho town. 
At tin. north west foot of this hill numerous npnngs of pun. lunpul 
water pit. h out of thi ground and fonu n clear ami rapid nil winch 
falls into thi Wuh nvulit aliout lmlf a mile to tla west of tho 
town Thi tank of BjIki AVnli or I’nnji ^ ilub is a small squnro 
reservoir of clear water nnd gincmllv full of fi li It is surrounded 
hi small dilapidated linck temples and on the west side the nntir 
[pushes out from Inneath n rock nmrki'tl with a nidi representation 
of n hand which the Sikhs nscnln to their foumlir Bain Isnnnh 
The plnci 1ms Inin bnefli dcscnlicd bv Hphinstom Moorcmft 
Btirm and Hupei but the legend of tlu fpntij, is given bv 
Moorcroft alum Iwth lit nnd Hphuistom take B dm A\ah atal 
I In m \1 h 1 d for oin nnd tlu i» nne jHrsiii But according to the 
tnff mint! >n colli-ctisl hv < iniml ( immuphnm Bain Bah Knnd 
hnn wasn saint from Knndlmr wluwc /unit or dinne is on 
the top of tlu hill while Iln an narmnioil VIkIuI or tin inad was 
n (»upr who Irnilt the Sinu which ft ill got s h\ his name and 
who<.( tomb is at the foot of the hill " 
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of Hasan Abdal told General Cunningliam the follovnng curions — ’ 
version of the legend — History 

“ Janak Rapa had two sen ants named Moti Ram and 
Nanak On the occasion of a particular sacrifice the Riqa 
appointed scpaiate duties to each oi his servants, and amongst 
them Moti Ram was appointed to keep the door, and Nrinak 
to remove the leaves m which the food had been wrapped 
Dm mg the ccrcmonv a dog lushed in through the door 
towards the Rripi Moti Ram followed the dog and broke its 
back*with a stick, when lie was severely 1 eproved by Nanak for 
his ci uelt v Rupi Janak then addressed Ins two servants 
saying, £ Moti Ram you have behaved as a Malechh, but you, 

Nrinak, as a man full of compassion In the Knl-pig } on will 
both be boin again, N.inak m Krilu Khntii’s house mTal- 
wandi, and Moti Ram as "Wall m the house of a Mughal m 
Kandhai When Baba Nanak w'as loborn, he went to Wall's 
house m Kandhai, and said, ‘Do you lemcmbei me ? ’ ‘ No,’ 
said Wall, ‘ but do you open m\ e^es ' Then Nanak opened the 
eyes of Wall, and he saiv and remembered his former bnth, 
and fell at the feet of his former companion Nanak then 
turned Wall into w md and hnnself into water, and they both 
came to the toum of Haio, which is nou r called Hasan Abdal, 
wdiere Nanak placed Ins hand on the lock, and they lesumecl 
their shapes But ever since then the pure water has never 
ceased gushing forth fiom the rock, and the pleasant breeze has 
never ceased playing about the town of Haio ” 

In this form of the stoiy Geneial Cunningham recognizes 
a genuine Buddhist legend, v r lnch may be almost completely’ 
restoied to its early foim by substituting the name of Buddha 
for that of Nanak, and the name of the Naga Kmg, Elapatia, 
foi that of Moti Ram As to the hand-mark upon Baba 
Nanak’ s_ stone, an explanation .amusingly suggestive of Scott’s 
Antiquary is given by Mr Delmenck The stoiy told by many, 
even devout Sikhs being among the numbei, is that one Kamma, 
a Muhammadan mason, cut the mark upon the stone for 
his own amusement, and that on one occasion during the leign 
of Rail] it Smgh, when a raid was made upon the village of 
Hasan Abdal by a body'- of Sikhs, all fled except one Naju, a 
fall), who, m order to save himself, boldly declaied that he 
was one of Baba Nanak’ s fain s Asked how he came to knoiv 
of Baba Nanak, he invented the fable of the saint’s miracle and 
appealed m proof to the hand-pimt on the stone The Sildis 
believed lnm, and set up the stone Many highly 1 espectable 
residents of the town admit that befoie Ran jit Singh’s time 
there was no shrine or place of Hindu worship at Hasan 
Abdal 

On leaving the Nagar fountain, Hw$n Thsang proceeded Motl Pmd 
about five miles to the south-east, to a gorge between two 
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mount tun* whore there tnw a rfn w built by Asokn nbout 
100 fett in height Tlit* was the place where Snkva Buddlrn 
was paid to Imre predicted the nonod when the future Maitrevn 
Buddlin should appear beside* t no */«/*» there was a monnsterr 
which liad been in nnna for n long time The distance points 
to tin neighbourhood of Buoti Bind where an. the nuns of 
n large town nnd of sevird Buddhist monument But the 
1 wiring ls cast winch it ccrtmnls should lx oh u Pouth-oiwt 
direction would hn\c carried the pilgrim far awu\ from the hills 
into the open plain alxmt half win to hula Li Snnn Buoti 
Bind ls n small village situated on nn ancient mound or pint 
on the right l>anh of the Bnoti or Boti nullah nnd at the wot 
mil of u rocks lull which stretches ns far nn tin Haro riser 
In the gorge l*etwcH.n the Buoti ndge nnd tin 1 Inwall Abdul 
ridge tin re is n small lull forming three sides of a srpinn 
which i 11 walls called I*angnrkot but t* nl«n known an Snkot 
This was the mm* of tin fort winch wan formed bs cloning 
the open nlc of the hill with a strong w nil The north Hide 
is nlxuit 1 *tM) feet in length nnd inch of the other Minx sides 
nix ut Jihmi f t H.t a Inch w» uld make the wlioh circuit of the place 
ju t one milt nnd a h df Tin remains of numerous buildings 
and tanks nn traceable in the lower part of tin fort nnd of 
walls and tow* r* along the crests of the ndge 1 Ik lull is 
isirswhere \er\ re»cks but on the north nnd cast sides it is 
precipitous and inncct ildc Tlie highest point of the ndge h 
at tin north-on t nngle winch is nlnuit fn t nlniv* the fold* 
On this point thin arc the remains of a lnrga nhjt which is 
\» ibh fur mans unit all round 

Tin hnwistr i not t hi Mmtn vn Wif/n of \foUji ns n deposit 
excavated fn m its c* ntn bs (bite ml ( umitnglnun eras found 
to cunt nn a guhl coin of almut A I) u*H» or MH> which »s of 
sirv common occumnc* in tin 1 unjab mid N \\ India Tin 
oth r « bj Tts «tn a nnll flit cirri* of gold with n I ►end drip 
m th mi Ml a tninut* silstr coin much worn som small 
isl undU-il ami * m frugin* nts of U>n* Tin stat* of tin 
*1 |h it slnwisl tint it hid utsir Ixm di turlwtl and th* pre no 
» f tl gt 1 1 o m tla r*f n prt si s that th* t } ► t not » M r than 
VI) *<H» nnd mini' l l* th funnis Wi j r of V »ka Hi* nncj ut 
evtn* hnw vi r whirl* an f mi 1 mttmi^ th* nuns m con id r 
nH^mnnl r sh n that th* plan mu t least Km mlinbitt 1 1 tij. 

I f r» ll turn f V ka an*! tin natural iwlsantae swhitli th 

i { in it n \ r f nlitiL sj nn »fwat rnrv gn it tint 

II n t ml Itttl 1 nit tint th j iti n mu f In' 1 *o <>criipi 1 
fr t * tl s r\ « irb t tun nnl(< t ml t *u mni.1 am In lull 

< r t *! d t rv t * ll 1 1 mi nit n of tl ^rmn ns th He s» itr I 

1' Hr u Th ttv i\*ntl uhiti in n inn ihl t a rtmn 
r f 1 f tl «* run l / i tl ri 1 1 » *i 1 nan < r II * ti 
1 1 1 * r j rs ) d ’s <*t r ral 1 1 inn Inm t! mV n ri l rr* r 
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but that of Laiignrkot an old one Tho people have no tradition — ’ 

about the place, except that the fort had belonged to Rap Sir- History 

leap, the antagonist of Rasaln nliose name is associated with all tlie 

old cities in the Smdh-Sagar Doab 

The country to thenoith of the Salt Range contains but 
few lemains of archaiological interest there is an old Buddhist 
well at Man a, a village at the foot of the range, which has been 
descnbed by Cunningham at pp 03-04, Vol V, Archaeological 
Suivey Reports The well is squaic-mouthed for the topmost 
10 feet, and contained Khaioshthi inscriptions on three sides, of 
which the rcpoi t gave sc\ ei al vei sions in plate XXVIII accom- 
panying, it Cunningham thought he made out, almost certainly, 
the date, Samvat oS, "but that nothing more could be made out, 
until the nisei ijitions ucic i emoved ii om the well and cleaned 
two of them were so removed by Mr .f P Rawlins of the Punjab 
Pohce, and aic now in the Lahore Museum they ai e dealt with 
by Dr Fuhiei m the Progiess Report of the Archaeological 
Section, North-West Piovmces and Oudli, foi 1807-98, but 
unfortunately the only portion loadable iwth ceitamty proved to 
be the woid Si am an era, or “Buddhist lay brother” The thud 
nisei lption, it is picsumed, lemams m the well 

Tlieie is anothei small square-topped well about 8 miles 
south-east of this, close to the village of Qadirpur, in the Talla- 
gangTahsil, which is also piobably very old the people there say 
that it was not constructed m their time, oi the time of their 
immediate predecessors, but was bi ought to light by a villager 
ploughing his fields a good many yeais ago, having been 
previously covered It has no msci lptions 


Some twelve miles east of the junction of the Soan with the Kula r 
Indus, between Makliad and lvalabagli, and about thiee miles 
due south of the village of Shah Muhammad Wall in the north- 
west corner of the District, is an old temjile called Kalar or Sassi 
da Kallaia, which has hitheito escaped notice It is situated at a 
height of about 1,100 feet above sea-level, on tho edge of a hillock 
using steeply fiom the bank of the Kas Lett, one of the toi rents, 
tubutaiy to the Soan stieam, which descend fiom the northern 
face of the Salt Range , it hei e passes through a l ough tract of 
hillocks and ravines The temple is m a ruinous condition, due 
laigely to the giadnal wearing aivayof the soft sandstone hillside 
on the edge of which it stands and its fuither decay will probably 
be rapid 


A few of the pimcipal measurements, aie as follows — 
exterior extieme length, including portico, 22 J feet, extieme 
breadth, 16 'feet , height 23-| feet, excluding the pile of bricks on 
one coiner Interim the temple is a square of feet, and the 
poitico had apparently almost the same floor measurements 
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lleight from floor of temple to top of dome 1+1 feet to top of 
upper clmmkr including tlio tluclnc * of the In inn nliort it 
fett 

The temple i built of large. bricks two niches thick curving 
in hiigtli fmm 1 to 17 inches or more and m bnndtb from 
lit to 10* incln * On the outer anlUthc-H. bricks an ek1>omtolr 
carvel m ele*con\tive designs of a simple character 

Within the temple (which an 1 * reached through a portico 
elividisl fnnn it b\ n short {mssnge) nt n height of 7 feet from tho 
floor i a kau l of ornamentation H niches eleap re |H*atmg p irt of 
tint on the < ut r wall-* 1 Ik interior of tho te tuple and jmrtico is 
otherwise plnm it limr»* Hgm of having been once pln.sk real 

h n feetfromtk flior the corner ire filled with mx course of 
ove rl ippuig bncks winch gmdunllv reduce t ho ope mug to n circle 
AIkiu come thirkau ciiiiiyi* mm Inid fint and the li t four on 
tin ir edge the e form n dome ending m a Hindi hole of winch 
the core nng is no longer in place the dome 1 icing otherwise 
intact- 

\1hiv< the d >me is tin mughh Inal brick II -airing of a nninH 
up|K r clmmkr onlv l 1 feat high of the roof of which n ft a 
ne it lie r worn Uamsntdl mninini plnce 1 wrvthmg prncticalh 
nki\e tins bn eli ippcnivtl On one ce»nu r stands » rough pil of 
bncks nk ut fes t high but this was emit nth no part of the 
Anginal buildinu 

Tin temple fne» dm east comm mding n a ah view in tint 
direct! in a well ns to the north f mmnlmte Ir in front i the 
*te*ep hlo|K of the bill winch hns e vide nth hi t uimli b\ ere i *n 
mice the t fit) I« mis Imilt One i<uk of the jHirtim hn kill 
rompl t l\ and min'd and lias fdhn carrying a nh it th roe f of 
the i rcb th alo|H kl iv is emi pal a it h t hr ir eh lirn 
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not been cleared out. Partial excavation, to ascertain tlie level of 
the floor, yielded nothing of interest* 

Close to the walls of the building was found a com of V enka 
Deva, whose reign is placed by Cunningham m the last part of 
the 8th century A D. 

The whole of the flat top of the lull on winch the temple 
stands, about an acre m extent, is covered with the rums of houses, 
built apparently as milage houses are now, of rough blocks of 
sandstone m mud, without mortar The nearest existing milage 
is that of Shah Muhammad Wall, tliree miles away , adjoining it is 
a low mound of some size, covered with broken pottery This site 
called Kalii, is certainly a very old one, and may have had some 
connection with the Kalar temple, but nothing has been found to 
show its date 

Of the origin of these places nothing is known locally In 
the popular mmd the Kalar temple, otheiwisc Sassi da Kallara or 
Sassi di Dliaular, is connected w ith tlio well-known folk-tale of 
Sassi, the king’s daughter, and Pimniin, the camel-driver of 
Mekran , but it may safely be said that the building has nothing 
to do with this popular story, and that the connection was suggested 
meiely by its name. ' 

Photographs of the temple were, sent to Dr M. A Stem, who 
writes as follows “ In style the temple closety resembles two 
small shrines standing amidst the rums of Amb, Skahpur District, 
but these are of a kind of tuffa stone I do not think the details 
visible m the photogiaplis peimit a close dating, but seventh to 
ninth centmy of oui era -would probably be an approximate date 
The large size of the bucks pomts to the caiher limit * * 

It is emdent from the general look of the sti uctui e that it was a 
Hindu temple Closer examination of the cella might show 
wdietlier it was dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu ” 

On the materials available no more definite conclusion as to 
the date of the temple appeals to be possible Dr Stem refeis to 
the small slirmes at Amb In style of ornamentation, as well as 
m geneial arrangement, their resemblance to the Kalar temple is 
striking, and it can hardly be doubted that their date is approxi- 
mately the same Of these Amb temples, which he about fifty 
miles due south from Kalar, Cunningham unites that they “ are 
all of the Kashmirian style, but almost cei tainly of late date, as all 
the arches have cinquefoil instead of trefoil heads, which is the 
only form m Kashmir I think, therefore, that their most pi o- 
bable date is from 800 to 950 A.D ” (At Kalar there is no arch 
lemaming ) 

The temple also much resembles the five small temples at 
K si fir Kot (about sixty miles, to the south-east) described in Archeo- 
logical Reports, xlv, 26 — 28. 

3T 
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chap^I B The central plateau is innocent of nrchrcological remains 
Hiator7 Tho northern portion of tbo district from its geographical 
position is associated with much of great intercut in the history of 


fl Mery 


Indie 


The armies of each successive invader from the west or 
north we»t swept across tho Chhnchh plain, nnd down southwards 
right across the Attoch Tnhsil nnd this to n great extent nccounts 
for the fnct that tho races inhabiting it arc much mixed nnd that 
thev ore nearly all Musalmuns Jio old nnd nrchaio forms could 
exist in the constant turmoil m which tho Distnet hns been involved 
until within a ver\ few years of tho present time Tho names 
of Alcthndcr Mnhmiid of Ghazni, Unbar nnd ‘ Tnmurlnnc’ or 
Timur nix. nil closely connected with tho District nnd ns will lmvo 
been already seen from tin. description of places of antiquarian 
interest given nbove relics of Buddhism nro common nnd of great 
arcliieologteal valut Many of the legends of tho great nnd 
mythical Rosnlu ore connected with places within tins tract 

Tho history of tho Distnet up to tho time of Alexander is of 
interest only to thcantiqnannn General Cunningham lms clabor 
nted th cones partly from what appear to him to lie smulinnties 
of name? ns to tin onginnl inhabitants of the Dud net nnd ns these 
arc tho views of so great nn nuthonty they deserve full notice 

General Cunningham holds that the Tnhhtl* were the earliest 
inhabitants of this part of the countr\ after the \rvn« wlio nro 
nippo^l to liavo come into it nbout 1 12»> BC Tlio tract 
U tween the Indus nnd Jhchim known w Summn is supposed to 
Imu boon held hv Vnavns of tho Timilr rnco Peshawar nnd tho 
country we t of the Indus by tho Ghandhnrec 

Tin Tnhhu an early Tumnnn mci nro Inhered to have held 
tin uimh or tht greattr part of tlit Sind Silgnr IXxlh from 
this tnlx (um ml C unnmglnm with somt nroknhilitr derives tin 
name ifTnxili or 1 nk*1r\*dn which nt tut turn of Ah xnndcr, 
ms a largt nnd ucalth\ nt\ th mot pojinlnus Ixtncstt tin 
Iinlus nml llvdasjm (Jhilmn) nn 1 is nh ntthed lx yond n ihml t 
with tin rums of Shih-sllicn or l)li< n Slnli m a fiw milts to tin 
north of ilu M irgnlla pa s in tho di tnct of It ivrnlpmdi s ) far 
G mrd ( unnin^ham s theorv ns tothi nrlr jviptil-nionof the I>h 
tnct > i iu< n i mnbh inongh I ut lie go* on to n rt Ins Ik lit f 
tluat nlnilr lh.fer» th tune if \h xnnder th Tnhhj s lun I N'en 
i us ed from tht* n ighhourhnnd of TnalLa hr th \w »ns Tins 
th r\ ho hull I upon th semti foun 1 ill in exi tmu in the nmi 
lmt\ of the mm \vrJn or \nnw n ns he would md it with 
tl a * f \inutli the di tnct in winch nccnnlm^ O 1 lm\ th 
l nmf Tauhni MttuUd Th tnhtnns *»f the Vw^n* nn *r> 

» nVm lr contradict trr of this throw ns to dej fair tt of 
1 1 1 if n n’l th weight with wlndi thr nuthontv of G mnd 
t mir hx.lt UmMuiU i~ 
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The Takkas or Takskak Scythians probably overran the 
northern portion of India, somewhere about 600 B C. They 
probably became incorporated with the tribes of the country and 
turned Buddhist, a religion which they professed at the time 
of Alexander’s invasion Landa, King of the Prnsu, was of this 
race ; this is about the tune of the foundation of G-azmpur by the 
Bhatti Zadavas 

About 500 B 0 Danus conquered "Western India. In 331 
B.C came Alexander’s invasion At this tune Abisares ruled the 
country, north of the Rawalpindi District, and Porus ruled that 
east of the Jhelum river Taxiles ruled the tract lying between 
the Indus and the Jhelum. 

An attempt has been made to show that Alexander never 
passed through the District at all It is conjectured that the 
site of Taxila m Alexander’s tune was at Akra m the Bannu 
District, and that Alexander crossed the Indus at Kundian m 
Mianwah Distuct, whence there is a clear route over the plain 
country at the foot of the Salt Range right away to the Jhelum 
These conjectures, however, must be set aside, for if there is 
anything certain in the ancient topography of the Indus 
region it is the identity of the Shnh-dken site with Taxila Alex- 
ander and his carts, carrying large boats m sections, almost 
certainly crossed the Attock Tahsil. But Alexander simply 
marched through the District, disappeared down the Jhelum 
and left no trace of his influence behmd Theie are no Greek 
monuments m the District and the people of the tract have 
heard nothmg from their forefathers about the great conqueror , 
even if they know the name of “ Sultan Sikandar ” it is only 
vaguely as that of a great king of bygone ages At the time of 
Alexanders invasion, at least the northern portion of the District 
appears to have formed, nominally at any rate, part of the king- 
dom of Magadka Fifty years after Alexander’s visit the people 
of Taxila are said to have rebelled agamst Bindusara, King 
of Magadka Tlieir subjection was effected by the famous 
Asoka, who resided at Taxila as Viceroy of the Punjab during 
his father’s lifetime His edicts are dated about the middle of 
the third century B 0 From the reign of. Asoka, the Buddhist 
Emperor of Upper India, we may suppose Buddhism to have taken 
root m the Northern Punjab, but Taxila again fades from history 
till A D 400, when it was visited as a place of peculiar sanctity 
by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Fa Ilian After Asoka there is 
no direct mention of the District, and the period is one of great 
darkness Probably the whole tract formed part of the kingdom 
of Eucratides the Greek, who not long after Asia’s reign 
extended his power over the Western Punjab The Indo-Greek 
longs held the country after lnm, bemg at last ousted by the 
nomad hordes of Indo- Scythians At any rate when Hwen Thsang, 
the most famous of the Chinese pilgrims, visited the District 
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AD 030 nnd ngnin in \ D OH, the period mis one of 
HirtorT the decay of Buddhism The Brahman revival to winch Indm 
owes its present form of Hinduism, hod already set m in the 
early rears of the fifth century, nnd must have been nt its height 
in the davs of Hwen Thsang From this timo the light nfTonlcd 
by the records of the Chtne^o pilgrims fmls nnd n long period 
of darkness swallows up the years tliat intervened l>oforo the 
Muhammadan invasions ond the commencement of real history 
Tho country was under tlio dominion of the Hindu kings of 
Kaslimir nnd probably so remained till the end of tho Oth 
century After that tho District formed jnrt of tho kingdom 
of tho Brahman mitre of Kabul Snmanta Deva nnd lus 
succo*«ora (moro accurately designated as tho Hindu Shahis of 
Kabul ) who remained in possession till tho times of Mnliraitd 
Ghnznan Annnd Pal nntkJm Pul, of whom tho histones of Mali 
mild s invasions mnho mention ns kings of Ijnhoro wero Sluthi 
kings. In tho menntimo tho Gnkhhars had grown strong in tho 
hills to the cast bnt their dominion nover extonded beyond the 
Margnlla pa* a nnd tho Kluun Murat 

wUu.mvi The A*** 1 ®wnt of authentic history peculiarly connectc<l with 

to »BT*d*r* this District is the battle between Mnhmild Ghaxnnvi nnd tho 
Hindu army tinder Pirthwi Ittrn, in A D 1009 in which the 
mvnder was nearly defeated by the imj»otuosit\ of nn nttack mndo 
upon his camp bv n force of 10 000 Gnlkhnre 31ns Imttle which 
decided tlie fnte of India is said to lmvolioon fought on the plain of 
Chhnchh near Ilaironnd Attock on tin Indus Itended \n thetotnl 
difeatof the Knjput confcdemcy nnd India lay nt tho mcrc\ of tho 
Mubnmmndnn invader* It is proliahle that Klim in tlio District 
duties from tins time Knowing wlmt we do of Mahmud it is 
certain tlmt Jtdntn would lw ira|io ed on nil ns tho onlj wn> of 
obtaining junce though tlie^o unwilling conurts iimv luvv< 
reverted to Hinduism ns i-oon as his Imcl was tumid am! then 
nn indications that tlie gi m ral conurvKiti of tin (wojilo t >oh 
nhet Kune ci nturit s lnt« r During the reign* of tin nucovdihg 
Sultnns if Ghazni then w« n. many invasions into India but 
though (lit Di tnct luv in the path of the tntnliML lu>nh s tin n 
»s no rjMTnl event on record connectihL th m with tin District 
3h northern {Million eff tin tract was in IJo » tin of tin 

imam 1 n th HAllmre uud ShaKib nd*dm Hhon. Hnvmj 

d fiat il nnd rrn icrvd the flnllhnre nn 1 n t n I < nb r in India 
Miahal ud*slin n tiinnm, we twanl was r imiK*l on th l nils of 
tlelnltis 11 m t nt 1 mg lift op* rs t mards th nv rf>rlh*»ul* 
t» I in 1 of (inllh irs wain nrr * s nt ini Imght t » th 
wlrn t! litis* tmt was pitch 1 nn I uit^ntig un J J ^1 
i* r I a cl 1 him with imm nm vumtd 

Tin *ij?l a«! tl 1 th r nturr fihatnasi ! nr I \f t l an trrtir 
^ ti t l In th** 1 1 It nntun tl MuJati r rrw Tim Jr 
taa-rl d a -n v \tu<l Ta) t) mul 1 It ell In In to cvofui an 
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In 1519 A D. Bnbar marched through the District and crossed B 

the Soan on -his way to Bkera, Khnsliab and Ohimot He was History 
often m the District again On his 5th invasion m 1525 he 
marched along the toot of the lulls from the Haro to Sialkot, and 
notices the scarcity of gram due to drought, and the coldness 
of the chmate, pools bemg frozen over 

But all this drum and fife history has little internal connec- Tnbai 
tion noth the history of the tract The great portion of the 18 ° rj 
District lying south of tho ICala Chitta was out of the track of the 
invading armies, and the various tribes rather propitiated the 
foieign conqueiors by gifts of horses and hawks than invited 
attack The Chhachh was a desolate marsh, and no part of the 
District was rich enough to excite the rapacity of Afghans and 
Muglials The real history of the District is tribal Tho Janjuas 
are the first who appear to have been m dominant possession 
of the country .Nothing is known of the history of their 
kingdom, but them present distribution and tradition encour- 
age the belief tliatt hey held the whole country north of the 
Salt Range between the Indus and the Jlielum Babar m 
Ins memoirs says that the Janpias had m 1519 A D from 
old times been the rulers and inhabitants of the Salt Range, 

'and of “the ris and ulmes” which are between the Indus and 
the Jlielum Their power was exerted m a f 1 lendly and brotherly 
way over “ Jats and Gubars, and many other men of similar \ 
tribes, who build villages, and settle on every hillock and in every 
valley” They took -a shaie of the produce fixed from very 
remote times, never varying their demand In Rawalpindi 
District they were dispossessed by their ancient enemies the Gak- 
kliars In this District the first successful attack on them was 
probably mqde by the Kliattars At the same time bands of 
Afghan invaders came from across the Indus and settled on the 
river bank The Kliattars claim to have come to the Disti ict with 
the earliest Muhammadan invaders, and were probably ongmally 
natives of Kkorasan "Whatever them origm and whatever their 
connection with the Awans and the Khokhars they were probably 
estabhshed m the District before the advent of the former tribe 
The Awans are said to have entered the District from the south by 
the way of the Salt Range and to have spread to its northern 
limits While they were settling down m this tract and confining the 
' Kkattars to the country they now possess the Alpials seem to have 
been wandering about m the Khushab and Tallagang Tahsils before 
finally settling down m them present home on the upper So£n 
The Ghebas too were migrating from the south, and about the 
beginning of the 16th century took possession of the present - 
Gheb llaka The Johdras also may have come about the same 
time The probability is that the Khattars dispossessed the Jairj- 
lHs of an outlying portion of -them do mini ons, that the Awan 
invasion was the first really vital blow to Janjua power m the 
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CHJ ^!_ LB Distnct and that their immigration continued for many years 
Hiitory With them came other wnnaonng tribes Alpwls Ghebos and 
Johdras -who hold their oTm with the more numerous Awilns or 
mded by later reinforcements wrested from thorn portions of tho 
country thov had seized The fortunes of each tnbo must lmro 
fluctuated greatly, and each must havo gamed, held nnd lost many 
different blocks of country before they finally settled down 
u This process was probably goinp on during tho Mnglinl rule 

nF Tho District was then included in tho Sind Sugar Snrhur, which 
included tho whole of tlio Sind Sttgur Doub The \fn \ Akbnn 
throws but little light on tho stnto of tho tract at that time Tho 
wholo Sind Silgar Dorfb was divided into forty two mnhaU or par 
ganas From these tho Aw an tho present Awtfnhrfn licld 
b\ A wans and paying Its 10 GOD rcrenuo can be identified 
ns including Tallogang Tnlisil nnd part of SliAhpnr Attock 
IJamfms tho name given to Attock by Akbar to distinguisli it from 
Kntnk Uanarns at tho other extremity of tho empire, probably 
comprised Chhachli nnd tho upper part of tho khattnr country 
Nemb included tho rest of tho kluitnr nnd somo territory trnns 
Indus nnd Aklmrddd Terkhory (Tnkhtpnn) was mn(fe up of 
part* of Rawalpindi hnttch Jang nnd Gujar khan The Gnhkliflra 
atone pencil appear to have extended thur rule over h iitteh 
Jang Soun and Ypgnm. Hut the Mughal away was nlwajs more 
nominal than real They appear to have l>oon content to levy 
revenue oml there is nothing to show that an) serious go\omment 
wns attempted Tho wholo District paid revenue of only nfiout 
half n lakh of rupees nnd the heads of each trilw were practical!) 
independent though tnbutnrv nnneos Tlicre is no account m tin 
Afn i Akban of nn\ tnl*. inhabiting tho Distnct Tho Mughal 
cmi>crx»rs con tnntfy pa. soil through Attock Tnhsil on tlmr wav 
to their favourite summer inert in kashmir but tbc Distnct wns 
not n plnco north holding nnd ndminidenng 

Duniigtllcnih of tho Inter Mtiglmls the Distnct was prominent 
M tvorvi* merely as tin mad by which tlu invading armies of kmlir Shah 
\hmed *diUi Timdr SJmIi Durnni nnd /nmnn Slwh advanced to 
D lln The Court of IXllu was too much rngro ‘Ksl m its 
luxunes nnd pi nsuns to ntt« nd to nnv^ enemy until tint UK mv 
wns at its gnt<*s nnd the immhrs burned nn through the Distnct 
without i pinion fn m tin Muglmls or from tin local ]>opulat inn 
Tin pnnt trilns of the I)i tnct Win h ft to their own diners 
nmi 1 t th turmoil of tlu impn The tnlnl lira Is wrn eon t 
d n 1 ns and iiijond tin prml *gt s of md»ps ndint chi ftains 
pmint, t >nunm to tlu tiovirnnunt of tlu dm further than 
nn wn mini jn nt of n lmr> n mule ora hnnk by wav »f 
mtnw crtrilutr In th d -e-ir < f the hmpiretle local tttls 
tiu 1 tturr mill men in 1 j« n U nt m tin* id ^ nr** * f or v settled 
f. t« mrr it Ninf if tli* v iUi i u \* ha I th ir h im*" m the 
o at trr ti »rth t f tl ** Jl 1 him nn 1 the Ih tnet l nj. n tnjun d ttu re 
t-' 1 s reran a'lv m d r tl rul cf the Durum* 
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Meanwhile the Sikh power was Steadily growing and advanc- 
ing In 1765 Gujar Singh, Bhangi, had defeated the Gakkliars at 
Gnjrat In a few years he crossed the Jhclnm, extended his power 
to Rawalpindi and subjugated the warlike tribes of Rawalpindi 
and the Salt Range Ilardly had Hie Sikhs well established 
themselves in Rawalpindi beforo the more valuable poitions of the 
Distnct came under their sway The rich Sown llaka of Fateh Jang 
was at once seized by Sardar Chattar Singh, Snkerchakia, and its 
history is that of Rawalpindi. But there v as little to tempt Sikh 
avidity in the rest of the District, and it was not till Sikh power 
was consolidated under Mahaiaja Ranjit Singli that the District 
as a whole came under Sikh dominion The Attock Tahsil and 
the north of Fatteli Jang lay across the road to Peshawar, and 
the Sikhs took it under direct management from early m the 
19th century Revenue was collected by appraisement, and only 
at a later date were leases given The country remained off and on 
v under thehnanagement of Bhai Malm Singh till annexation But 
the rest of the District, after the bieak up of the Mughal empire, 
and until Maharaja Ranpt -Singh was firmly established as ruler 
of the Punjab, was the battle-ground of the strong tribes which 
still own it The SagiiPatlians from Kohat drove the Awans out 
of Makhad and the other tribes, Jodliras, Ghebas, and Khattars 
settled down to the limits which substantially form their boundaries 
to this day To this tract the Sikhs came about 1789, but their 
rule extended to these rude tribes at a comparatively late date, 
for the people were hardy and warlike, and the barren desolate 
plains presented little hope of profit to the Sikh Kardars of 
Lahore Eveji up to the day when the British Government was 
introduced into the tract the Sikh system in its completeness was 
never introduced Elsewhere the Sikhs enfoiced a rude and 
imperfect order, but this tract was too distant to make entire 
subjection of any strategical importance, and too poor to repay 
the cost of good government The task of breaking the pro- 
minent chieftains and reducing to order and submission the 
compact tnbes who looked up to their chiefs was probably not 
beyond the powers of the Sikhs, but it was not worth while The 
authority of the Lahore Government was always admitted mud 
often asserted, but subject to that admission the people were 
left to wrangle among themselves, and to settle their own disputes 
with sword and dagger Tribal authority was rehed on to keep 
society together and pi event anarchy, and revenue was the only 
care But realization through Kardai s by appraisement of the 
crop was a method not suited to the constitution of District society 
From the very first the tribal chieftains took the place occupied 
in other districts by Kardars The Makhad llaka was always leased 
to the Khan, who collected by appraisement from his tubesmen 
The town of Makhad itself always held a Sikh garrison, but in 
the villages around the Khan was left to himself As early as 1789 
Sardar Maha Singh, father of Maharaja Ranjit Smgh, gave a lease 
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of the whole of Tallngnng, all Pindigheb except Mnkhad nnd tho 
Gheba flaha of Fatteh Tang to 'Nfnljk Amannt Khan for Bs 0 %0 
In tho nineteenth centurr tho Kulinnwala family were with tho 
exception of two short breaks, continuously in possession of tho 
tract as jagirdars But whoerer held it endeavoured to renlizo 
revenuo through the Johdms of Pindigheb and with that remained 
content Whether it was Fatteh Smgh or Did Singh Knlianwnla 
(17^3 — 182o) Dhnnnu Singh Wiilnm (182o— 1823 182^ — 1832 
and 18 2 18 H) or Budh Singh Sindmnwnla (1828) a lease was 
always offered to the reigning chief of Pindigheb Even when it wns 
refused by tho Johdras (Malik kawnb Klinn refused tho lease in 
1703) and the Sikhs had to administer directly tho large owners in 
the Glicln Todhra and Mnklmd country hnd to lx* plncnted bv grants 
ofrWt Irmn or remissions of one-fourth of tho whole roronuo collec- 
tion. Sometimes tho pcoplo paid and sometimes they did not 
V very family lind its fend nnd o\ erv v lllngc its imrt, nnd so wrung 
hngnnd fightingtho administration went on until tho Sikh rule fell 
nnd Lieutenant "SichoLon appeared to represent tho Sikh Dnrbnr 
The last 30 years of Sikh rule were a record of murder treason 
nnd incompetence almost unparalleled The Sikh knrdiirx not 
strong enough to enforce their nuthontr did not scruple to set 
family again t family and to instigate nnd reward murder and 
treachery Hardly a gleam of chiynlrv shines through the blood 
stained records of tho fumih feuds in which first one chief and 
then nuother lo«t their live* seldom in open battle gcncmlly by 
trenclu rous stab or midnight murder Tho mod imjiortaiit incident 
of this pc nod is the gradual decline of the Johdras of Pmdigheh 
nnd the ithi of the Ghcbas At first re^ponsibh for the whole of 
Tnllnpnng n part of Chal wnl the greater iiortion of Pindigheb nnd 
much of Tntteh laug the lohdms b\ t heir oun weakne 5 nnd 
incoinjKrtmic* lo t almost all Tliur chiefs win men of loo<e nnd 
intimjK rate habits too lazy to umh rtnko tin trouble nnd n |»on t 
l llitv winch commanding muhont\ invoked and injlitinllv too 
short ightcd to st* tin gnodk lu ntngi tint wen throwing nnuy 
Tit* decliin of tlu fnmih begnti in 17 H win n \nwub klmn n fund 
tin contract for the nwmu I rum tlmt dvt* the Hindi I«nngml 
\dltgri T\t n. lo t forrvtr th* Chain trnm rights l* mg suit* n hn l 
n rnp« litrr In lent tin Sil ll-iVa r* t nil to the 
fitmlv Tin wars 1 itir Malik \uw»b khui, th roughh di vti 
finl nnd shorn of tin lsrpr j>ortion of hi-* nnco tor* wealth nnd 
itnte rvlnlhl nnd join M B Mahomed klmn \imrof htdml 
ct the littt tint chi f win waging wnr with th Skin cuthr 
Innl of the It In 1> Mnh< tni l nn* <h f ited rn 1 n into l 
1" H P to knlml whult rNnwnh klnn fdlmtl him I mii n 
It fat ulv nl k* Int On<* er two u ir-» nft« ru-trd« h r*tum t 
<1 1 nl 1 wnr an 1 wtu hum 1 nt k* 1 if lift u mig t bn tl r 
M hi <ud in Mai tr M th n i nt ~i 1 trt » ti •» i \U m* w itli w trdnr 
H d ^ h Kuhitmal t Ja ml tr nn l ob» uu it thn»uh him th 
< ImLarwm on r otmllr gmr t 1 in \ar th klun nn l | rmt wit to 
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reside at Pindiglieb He Avas also entrusted until the realization 
of tlie lcvenue of Ilaka Jaridoogdial, situate on the bank of the 
Indus and inhabited by a body of freebooters The rest of the 
tract Avas directly managed by the Sikhs But m 1825 the 
ilakas of Sil, Klnnida, Kliaur, Kamh.tr and Ghcb were divided 
betiveen Malik Gulam Mahomed and Pae Mahomed Khan, G-heba 
of Kot Both aided the Sikhs in then* Avar Avitli Sayad Ahmed, 
the fanatic leader, avIio having been compelled to retire from 
Pcshaivai, Avlnch lie had for some time absolutely ruled, had made 
Balakot in Hazara his headquarters Gulam Mahomed fought 
under Atai Smgh and Budli Smgli, SindhauAvalia, against 
Sayad Ahmed at the battle of Akoi a, near Attock, m 1827, and 
Rae [Mahomed Khan nndor Prince Slier Smgh and General 
Ventura at Balakot m 1830 

Neither chief could realize m full the demand for the tract 
leased to lnm In 1829 the arrears amounted to Rs 1,62,203, 
out of Avlnch only a small sum was collected until difficulty 
For the balance Malik Gulam Mahomad and his son, Mahk 
Allayar, and Rae [Mahomed Khan and his son, Fatteh Khan, 
A\ r eic summoned to Lahore Mahk Allayar and Rae Fatteh 
Khan Aveie confined as hostages, Avhile their fathers remained 
at laige In a quarrel Avhich took place between the latter Rae 
Mahomed Khan cut doum Mahk Gulam Mahomed Khan m open 
Darbar at Amritsar and fled to lus home It was not thought 
pohtic to punish him at the time as Ins services were urgently 
needed on the side of Government m a Avild country where 
the Sikh Krrrdai s never gained full power, and we find lnm 
next yeai i eivarded for his scr\nees against Sayad Ahmed 
But a heavy fine was imposed, and security taken for the arrears 
of levenue The ancient enmity between the two families was 
now inflamed to fever heat Sardar Atar Smgh, Kahanwala, who 
was m charge of the tract, folloAvmg the usual Sikh policy, seized 
the opportunity In 1831 Rae Mahomed Khan was murdered m 
his outi fort of Pahag until every circumstance of treachery and 
cruelty Colonel Oracioft’s description of the affair is as follows — 

“ The tract was agam given to Sirdar Atar Smgh, Kalawalla, 
Avho this time was determined to get rid of one of the most trouble- 
some of the subjects of the Mahaiaja He invited Rae Muham- 
mad Khan, loaded him with presents and honours, and immediately 
left for Peshawar On his return six months after, he invited the 
Rae to the fort of Pahag, situated about a mile from his hereditary 
seat, Kot With the recollection of his former reception fresh m 
his memory, Rae Muha mm ad Khan would not listen to the advice 
of his retamers and friends to take an escort, but went to the 
Sirdar with only a couple of followers Scarcely had he set foot 
inside the fort, when he was attacked by Budka Khan, Mallal and 
others, and cut doum His son lived to avenge this treacherous' 
murdei by the wholesale slaughter of Budha Khan’s family, 
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leaving only the latter and a young nephew who arc Ft ill nlivc 
and are. ns may be supposed tl\c bitter enemies of the Sirdar 

This murder at Paling if they lmd but known it was 
the worst thing po <nblc for tho Todhra* It opened tho 
wnv for Rne Fatten Khan Thrcnighont the ptormv times that 
followed Fftttch Klian who had lo*t all lus near relation* by mnr 
dor bnt who had neycr failed to avenge their deaths, forced Imp 
wav up to power and extended hi* influence until nt annexation 
ho stood nt Kot nlmo t without a nvnl in the countryside lie was 
a really remarkable man Ftrongnnd dnnng goncrou3 and lovnl 
to lu* fruwl* linrsh and treaclierons to hi* cnemie* respected 
and feare<l by all and be proved himself ns able to consolidate lus 
po ition under hngli h rule n* he had been able to acquire in the 
day* of anarchy Ik died in 180f at tho ago of moro than 100 
years vigorous to the In-t nnd regarded by the whole District ns 
the modi 1 of what a man idinuld l»o On the other hand Malik 
Mlnhrnr Khan who succeeded the murdered Culnm Mnhonicd 
wn* n man <f loewi ami intemperate habits with neither force of 
character n«»r political apt it mb In 181 > Sultan Singh, Hnrebir 

wa* nmnli ml while collecting re vennent Kliumln Cadi payments 
we re then fixed in tend of crop opprni omenta and the Khutula 
Khaur nnd Kuinliul ilakns pj etl forever from the 1 mdigheb 
family int > the hand* of tin resale nt communities who in future 
them che* t nj »rcd the rhih(rtm * The last nnd grent cliance 

wi< In t nt annexation Tiro whole District was overage ed 
the difficult leu of collect r>n we re cnormon* nnd the Tillage com 
nmnrtic* ea re raj.i r to throw their henw bunion on the Mnhk * 
shoulder** Night to property in land wn* n thing unknown the 
Mnhk wn* hv the eoice of thccountn the real proprietor Sichol^on 
wn remit todonnieli for the I inflight b fninilv lint Mnhk Ml iliv nr 
re mowed eh if t > tin e litre it a of In* friend* He eleclnrtd that 
rothmg she ulel temjt him to j lunge him. elf into Mich a s i eif 
trouble, n th ebrvet manage me nt wceild entail ami la lend cel 
only te» tho W r/ /non N* from a lo\i of e*a*oh< nib weal a Mil mini 
projiertv to flip through lm finger* The opj*rrtnmte elul net 
occur again 

Tli tribe <rf the Pi tnrl with e no nr tab! ixrtjtnn tiol 
j no Inn in tin Hr t Slh \\ nr I atte h hban al n npj nxt* te el tin 
a line * if the Hilar li lamin nl InlM la ni i in n v »lt 
b it m \»» m 1 1 4 * l* sum ml r* *1 1 > v ardar ( hat ir s, m«h \tt enwala 
wl tl ui,ht of i ui| 1 »un him te snj-pr -‘futnr <Ii turbine in 
tl I* tnct Hut In* inrntli* I it* r ill r \nnr Mur t threat Ii 

f tie • tn irl * re nl a* 1 him all a.un t k up an am in t 

tl « ( o mm rt in til flirt ti h tl ^ itdlunr ef ( I in 1 l-ci 
r r <*■* 1 inn mm iralutN 1 t » 1 1 ’ 1 

I) nt th s r* ! ^ ek.li U nr 1-1** 1 • nil th tnl of th-* 

D re tl r in tl r 1 J with tl Dwlirnrl tl Hnti h M» 

l t r e 1 1 up n Hi an H rl rt me l i *»d it* \tt ^k 
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foifc Nicholson lilc/ a stormy petrel was flying about Rawal- CHA £_ I - B 
pmdi and Jhelum In Bannn Tayloi -with a small foicc of HiBtory 
i air levies was holding out, while further south Edwards was 
cairymg on his famous opei.itions m Multan The Distnct was 
therefoi c of much stiategic impoitancc On the loyalty of the 
tubes of the Distnct depended the secunty of communications 
betw ecu the scat! cicd Bntish officers and the possession of the 
femes of the Indus Those mipoitant duties weie peifonned 
with conspicuous success and loyalty Fattoli Klian of Not and 
Ma lik Allaliyar of Pmdigheb both laiscd bodies of horse and foot 
to keep open the communications and the foiincr on sevcial occa- 
sions engaged paitics of the lebels ruth success Makliad m par- 
ticulai was a place of importance The Klian resisted all attempts 
of the Sikh and Afghan leadeis to inn hnn oier Not only did 
he maintain himself m Makliad and Bhahaidaira, but lie also suc- 
ceeded m an attack on the foit of Jabi, then gamsoned by the 
Sikh msui gents In Attock Talisil Karin Khan, Khattai, of Mali, 
raised a foice of horse and foot vlnch Nicholson employed m 
holding the Margala pass, and his son, Mahomed Hayat Khan, 

]omed Nicholson at Nora with a few leci mts, and lcmamed with 
that officei till the close of the a\ ar Firo-s Dm of Shamsabad 
served with Nicholson at Ramnagai, Mai gala, Piud Dadan Khan 
and elsewhere, wud the Gondal family also did good seivice m the 
piovisionmg of Attock tort Ileibei t’s unsuccessful defence of Attock 
was the pimcipal event connecting the District with thenar 
This loyal attitude was maintained m 1853 when Nadai Khan, the 
chief of the Mundla family of Gakkhais, attempted to laise an 
insui lection m favour of a peison who pretended to be Punce 
Peshaura Smgh, the leputed son of Maharaja Rail] it Singh, and 
again m 1857 It was Sliei Khan, Alpiul, who bi ought Nadar 
Khan’s msui lection to light Duimg the Mutiny the chief assist- 
ance rendeied was m guaidino- the femes of the Indus 

Since annexation the histoiy of the Distnct is one of quiet Subsequent 
development moie social than political Piobably no tiact m the lllstory 
Punjab has undergone gieatei development As a separate adminis- 
trative division, the Distnct dates only from 1904 Previously the 
tiact with the exception of Tallagang foimeda part of Rawalpindi 
Distnct from the greatei portion of which it was very distinct m 
character The tradition of lawlessness did not soon die out 
Writing in 1864, Colonel Cracioft says — 

“ In foimer yeafs, the high roads were universally unsafe 
Passmg tlnough the hunts of drffeient tubes, travellers and cara- 
vans had to satisfy the i apacity of each by paying blackmail, or 
they had to submit to be plundered, outiaged, and dl-tieated, 
happy sometimes to escape with life This was particulaily the 
casern the western part of the Distnct It is not many years ago, 
that even undei this oidei -loving lule, cirnies weie perpetiated of 
a nature to cui die the blood and to make one despam of achieving 
success Let two or, three examples suffice ” 
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Tlio most famous case 13 that of the Jnmlifl murders of ttIiicIi 
tlic following description is taken from tlio old C it rtt< r • — 

The fiuWtvuion of Pindigheb is noted for tho violence of 
tlie passions of tho men oml the fierce blood feuds which from 
time immemorial have rendered the region n scene of violence 
and bloodshed In a Milage called Jnndnl situated in the 
tract called Bnlnglicb or Upjtcrghcb and mliabitcd br Ghcba-s 
calling tlicnuclvcs RcevaLs of Mughal descent a case occurred 
of a voung woman a widow tue daughter of the principal 
man of tho place called Mahmud wishing to marry a person, 
hlinh leawuz who belonged to tlio fnction opposed to her 
v father Sho had lo*t lier huslmnd two or three venr* before 
and according to the custom of the countrv was considered 
the prop* rt\ of her deceased huslmnd s brother 11 l>o\ onl\ 
eight scan* of age She formed o fntal attachment to Minli 
jNawuz, and had several clandestine meetings with luni but 
tho thing was kept secret not so secret unhappile but t lint 
tho father began to entertain suspicions One afternoon not 
long before dusk 'Mnhnithl asked Ins daughter cn ualh 
whether sho luul liad nnv intercourse with Shall Anwniu S| ie 
replied that she wished to mnrrv lmn Nothing more was 
mkI at tho time IMien m 0 ht set in Mahmud collect esl Ins 
followers rtruck off lies daughters head and threw her l>od\ 
into tlio street Proceexling to the u llujm or 11* emble room 
of Slrnh iSnwilz lie surrounded it Six p rsons wero h\ ping, 
and Kline cattle tethered in the house One of the sltHjKrs 
was n barber uitirele unconnected with the partus lit had 
come to the village that evening on husine < 1 lit re wero 

nnle two ojiemngs to tho Hujru One was a door of ordmure 
dimensions in front and tin other a small window in rear 
lhling thorn* nnd wood to F>oth n|Hituns Mniimifd and his 
followi r* set fire, to them Tlie whole pkiCe was soon lit Hume 
Tim unhnppv inmates could not c-cu|H Two of them ntti nipted 
to unroof the hem < and succexdid in gittmg out 1 ut on n tell 
ing tin ground the\ wt n in tontle cut tlown Tin ( rintrutorH 
of this nion trun enmt e cijk .<1 nn 1 took nfugt with tin \frldis 
of lkirei and Jana Klu»r sometmu « slufting th ir iputt n to 
^iiim from whicli phr tin v coni mm*! hr inane u trs iu 
outlaw to cotuimt ditnd-ittms in t ur ti mt »n*s Tin ir 
irujMrtv was confi cat *1 be (lie Mati and nudt ne r in 
cnmptti atitui to Iotiib klmti tin j n < nt 1 uni anL r «r if 
tli < tilr Mime *r* It is sea rex )e 1 r» hH but a fict tliit nh n 
Maj r Ikxh r Depute C mum an r 1 f Hn/ ri in 1 nl r I > { ut 

an «n l l» th o ntimul mixi t\ tn uM mil 1 of jnj^rte 

<«-e i- tnd le th outlaws gne tit 111 s rvir- m Mim nti 

«mr»ad d inn th mu mt nn I id pmtlr n*i 1 i t tl ir 
< n re ntl tnitur time t» return t tl r lui 1 atti h Khm 

*1 1 l t * r» re to rrt » f tl hi tl ir j nj] n t rr ri It N> 

Id in the* * tmcit o 1 of tfc 1 •* will jw«pki« human lib- J rkh 
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Apait from tlic murder of Ins own relatives Fatteli Kliau doubtless — 1 
consideicd the act praiseivoi tliA , and tlie feeling is shared by the p °P ulatlon 
whole population 

The same authority gnestlic following dcscnption of tho 
murders of mei chants m the “ Clntta Paliai” — 

On one occasion a tiadcr had given olfencc to tho Khat- 
tais by exaction of pavmcnt of a debt Hawug some business at 
Attock, he started with his mule, and reached a solitary spot 
wheic he Avas seized upon, plundered and killed His head, 
hands, and feet Avcre cut off, and placed in the mule’s bag'& The 
mule turned homeAA r aids cai lying the remains of tlie deceased to 
his lelativcs 

Five Ivhatns were* travelling fi om Attock to Domel, and 
had to pass tlnough the Ivhoora, a dell in the Chitta Pa bar It 
used to be a wild, lonely place, a fit spot for any daik deed It 
is uoav traA r ei sed bA the Attock and Makhad road and pati oiled 
by police Hero they a\ eic set upon, massacred, and mutilated, 
their legs and aims cut off, and their bodies tin own about 
without much attempt at concealment This case occurred m 
1855 AD Ho clue A\ r hatcA r er Avas obtained to the perpetrators 
of the crime 

In the Chhachh, too, ci lines of Aiolence ivcie fiequent Both 
m tins legion and m the Khatai tho kidnappmg of tradeis 
occasionally took place The mosques Aveie filled Avith Talib- 
ul-ilin oi so-called scholars, lmng on chanty and ready ioi any 
kind of mischief The expulsion of this class had a marked 
effect on the amount of ci mie 

From these caily days the advance m ordei and lawful- 
ness has been gieat In 1859 the Glieba ilaka was detached from 
Pmdigheb, and along until other ilakas foimed into the present 
Fatteh Jang Tahsil This had a most excellent effect, the rancorous 
enmity of Jolidias and Gliebas no longei finding a battle-giound 

The Distnct was constituted on 1st Aprd 1904, Tallagang 
Tahsil bemg taken fiom Jhelmn District, and the other talisds 
fiom Kawalpmdi District 


Section 0 —Population 

Attock Distnct with 110 pei sons to the square mile of total Density 
area stands 23id among the 29 distucts of the Punjab in the den 
sity of total population on total area - Moie than half of the area 
is uncultmable, bemg comprised m the hills, ndges and ravines 
which scoui the district The pressure of the rnial population on 
the cultivated and culturable areas is 276 and 220 to the squaie 
made, respectively The open unpiofitable uplands which are 
characteiistic Si much of the distnct are capable of only a. 
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CHAP^I *^vtrr rough ond precarious cultivation nnd it is important to note 
Populatlca the incidence of population on the Ynatured area. The density of 
the jiopulation per pqtiare mile under crops maturc'd on the aver 
age of the last ten rears is 412. Utliougli with respect to flio 
den ity of the rurni jiopulition on the cultivated area the district 
stands «o Ion as 27th ^ct if the area of matured crops atom, be 
looled to the dLstnet is behind none but the most congested tracts 
in the province 

Ifc-ti it tiy Tlio marginal tablo gives tho density of rural popul ition 

c tarJ ‘°' 1 on tho total and 

ti- nr ,, r tbocultnutnl nnn 
uj vrr. m i in tin. imttirol nnd 
U'ZZ ndmimstratiuj di 
Mston* Tho dui 
mty of tho populn 
tion tines vnnes 
n erv n i d t 1 \ 
throughout t h o 
district T a 1 1 a 
guii n is i recoding 
1\ *p ir ilv popu 

la ted Thin nn fur plan tali ils vrctli so spurs*. a imputation 
M in. than urn half <*f the total nn i h not uNnihibh for culti 
Nation, hut i\m on th tultiNiitod nn i tho fKijiulu tion is \trv 
far fn hi duiM In 1 indicia b imputation is cn*ii hpir-qrthmi 
in lulhtgatif, but it pn i*s much hanlir on tin cultivated 
nn i \lm » t t\\ » thirds of the total t di ilnrva is uncul 
tivnti 1 mil inon than a half is imcultumblt C onijuru 
tiuh tin pre-ure f tlu popul iti >n cm ciittiNated utvu in 
Pmbuhib cun if tin Nullev of the Sd K c vcluded union 
nun tlnli in Pnllaganj, 

On th otlur him! the fcrtil ( hliachh niaintams n 

jKipul iti m n d n n that of nlmc t mi\ cotige ted di tnct 

in tin 1 imj ib 

Flu di tnct contain four town-i nnd ( IH v ill ij. « Tin jh pu 
I itt n if th f mm r is shorn in tin 
it i„ tnargin \tt >c) nnd ( amj 1 lljuir nn 
t i i Ui Ii eniiti iiiim ut ImtHu/rimul Pm li 
« gin b haN ntrd chanicb n ir In I ar 

i J ticular I in lt„h b t-t unU a I ultiui 

r* 1 | 3 , C with but little tm k nn 1 i i i I it n 

in mAh t tl« ftrt tint it «u th 
h ulpnrt r i f th J lira Mahh 
r In’ i a it i tl I iljuirt r « f th tn! d \t i irh i i t tin 

| j i * iti n I i h ii i h ht d«a n i an I (I to ah \ ill | r 1 iblv 

t i r t u t ijinK a m id nrd \ ill i ru In 1 ntn : tr l« 
i mil r itr i i tl ru!rn\ linn vuthrnii tn I an I 
t: n'i.rl 4uclurtct n i l ft ^ \iU men a mg UtcLtkaj la. 
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as fast as Campbellpm* increases The headquarters of tlie sub- — ’ 
division at Attock have been 1 emoved, and the creation of a new -Population 
distuct with headquarters at Campbellpm lias given an impetus 
to the latter town 

Only 5 per cent of the total population was classed as mban 
at the last census (1901) 

The poverty of the soil and the ancient insecurity of the tract Villages and 
have been conflicting causes m the formation of villages The 1Inmlets 
sniface of the distuct is extremely vanable m quality Except m 
Attock Talisil, the best land is often small m extent and dotted 
about each estate m patches separated onefiom the othei by great 
stretches of very poor soil Add to this that m the absence of irri- 
gation the two great methods of nnpiovemont aie by manuring 
and by laisrag embankments, and it follows that the most suitable 
method of agncultuie is for each peasant to settle down near the 
fertile patches wheic the manme of Ins homestead can be readily 
conveyed to the best land, or wlieie by banking up some small ravine 
he can keep one piece of land moist Wells, too, can be sunk only 
here and theic and m small ships of land along the ravine channels 
These conditions are mimical to the formation of large village 
dbd'lis, and m the greater pait of the distuct tend to scatter the 
village community m small hamlets over the n hole village estate 
On the other hand, the insecurity of the tract diove the people to 
flock together for self-pi otection m ono milage dbddi But wheie 
the fighting tribes did not themselves cultivate but settled small 
bodies of tenants on all the best parts of their properties, and lived 
upon the rentals received, there was nothing to hinder the dhol l 
and hamlet system The tenants were often a miscellaneous body 
with few common interests Their landlOi ds protected them 
from external violence and they weie, theiefore, as safe m small 
hamlets as m large villages In such cases it became usual for 
the mam body of the landlord class to live m one large cential 
dbddi siu,iounded by a string of /Ihol s inhabited by tenants paying 
rent Among the Awans of TaQagang not long ago the system 
of dhols was uncommon A homogeneous faimmg population 
with a large shaie of democratical equahty, not overridden by 
jdgii ddA s or dominant landlords, but torn asunder by petty feuds 
and village wars, had no doubt given occasion for this state of 
affairs But the geneial tendency now m all the distuct j?outli 
of the Kala Ohitta is for the population to issue forth from 
the village dbddi and spiead themselves over the cultivated 
area The insecurity of isolated houses is no longei a deterrent, 
and the number of small dholes is now getting large In Talla- 
gang village areas are enoimous and are studded with dhols or 
outlying homesteads, sometimes fair-sized villages m themselves 
The largest estates must always have had dholes of the kind that 
are small milages m themselves, the more distant lands bemg 'out 
of reach from the mam dbddi The size of some of these villages 
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is enormous Lawa 1ms an area of 13 > wjunro miles Thoa AInhmm 
Klnn of bb nml Trap w almost ns largo Tho number of tl/iob* is 
sometimes rerr largi Fifteen or 20 arc not uncommon and Thoa 
Malinin Khan has over n hundred In Tallngang in proce s 
of time many tlh l* Imre waxed might llr nnd many of the old 
tenants hareliccome ownero In tmcli ca a cs the want of commumt) 
of feeling at once liccomcs apparent cacli tlht l milling to net up 
for it«elf and to become independent of its neighbours 


I rcipt in Tnllagang this system of outlving homesteads has 
not \ot l>ei n earned r rr fur In Pindighcb and Fnttchjang tho 
di pir ion of the village community is going on but po Far tin 
pt pl« till livt mfuirlrlarg >* { h •* 1 sen in the 1 ugtst Mllngt s 

the Ih Z<an.nUhrg coll *t tons of houses nnd only gradually 
nre small i olntod horn stra Is springing up 


In \ttoch Tab ll the // l or tom lias less to recommend it 
Thenlltgi area nn nsnruh*nulhr Thonalh profitable lands 
nn 1 s ‘•cattirod anil it is j»o ililc for u ullngi community to 
Iinv« rorni 1 nlmut it and « 1 il\ acn ibh nil the best lands \n 
ixtninemtnnc h the \dli n s u Inch f >nn the bulk of the S irwnh 
cirrh and Mn tell rut in 1 >nj, htnps omi five or kix null s in extent 
over tin gn*at san l\ n Igi which dm 1 tin t hhachh from tho 
^nrtval i \!1 th \ ill lui s hue urn lnrgi t l i /i ut her just south 
of th ( hlinchh 1 1 un v la r th land Ik gins to n t on tin north 
pi 1 if th mlu an 1 uli n tin ( rand Trunl Hail is aligned or 
on tin lim of ( impl* llpur m the otitluni ule of tin ndge 
nh n wat rnn aninh tappul In \tt»r! tlirnfon tin m*oph 
1m in c in] ut Itl uln fi vnrj m cliinctin tics with tin 

chnrartt r nn 1 cu t >ttis fill p, >pl Th 1* ithnns of tin ( hlncldi 

Mtmi tml tin ir lum s an l court vards with walls oft n twilu feet 
n h< ii.lit Tin narrow \ ill t_, Lam s win 1 in and nlmut Intwin 
ln^h l lin 1 wall II wh n th villi_,isnn mor »p n Hi rd of 

►h t p nn 1 goat ha\i t> 1 Ini ! an 1 cnttl to b ]h nned 

Tlirr i I s 1 ir fi r nn iffirtn i nh mil th i xjm n 
an 1 difficult \ f bail lm n luuh 1 »fi \ \ ail* is ofti n butil th 

ratmn hr jk w r Tin j ->j 1 nn i * r nn 1 hr in \ rr miph 

tail: a* h » i f t 1 wn in no on! rnnlwithni tlnnjit for 
nnsthiiu but nil iiii„ th mrn r t> g ith r nil hi l v! nb ut 
1 un Th h u nr ntiilh nnd «f t n splat n 1 with nml 
nn 1 nr flat n f si Th n\ n_ p ipuhtt ti of a \ ilLt h'H 
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parent Tillage or an outlying hamlet, but the number of inhabitants — ’ 
of eacli estate The tlifLci ence between Fattehjang'*(565 inhabitants Population 
m each Tillage) and Pmdigheb (740 inhabitants in' each village) 
corresponds to a real difference 111 development The cultmable 
butstdl uncultivated aieaismuch smaller m the former tahsilthan 
m the lattei The dispel sion of the population has gone much 
fui tlier Physical and political conditions arc different The 
unculturablo 1 areas he in blocks, not as m Pmdigheb scattered 
thiougli evgi y village The village areas are very much smaller, 
and the population in each milage is therefore less The Attock 
villages aie slightly smaller than the distnct average Political 
conditions forced the agncultui ists to clustoi together m small 
communities on the patches of good soil which could not main- 
tain a very laige body of cultivators In Pmdigheb the milage 
communities settled on wide stretches of poor soil, and m tho 
prevailing anaichy there was secuuty only m large numbeis In 
Attock-the soil is ucher, though only m the Chhachh very feitile 
The owneiship was by peasants and not by tribal chiefs and 
famibes Large milage communities weie never a necessity So 
the population of each milage is on the average smaller than m 
Pmdigheb and Tallagang 


" The great majority of all milages have a population of less 
than 500 inhabitants In Fattehjang, where theie is no milage 
of over 3,000 inhabitants, over 60 per cent of the villages have 
less than 500 inhabitants Only Hazio and Hasan Abdal m 
Attock Talisil, Pmdigheb and Thatha m Pmdigheb Tahsil and 
Talagang have a population of ovei 5,000 


1881 

1891 

1901 


444,307 

448,420 

461,430 


The marginal figures show the population of the district as it 

stood at the last three enumerations In 
the decade 1881-1891, when the district 
suffeied gieatly both fioin di ought and 
locusts, the mci ease was a bttle less than one per cent At the enu- 
meration of 1891 many men had left the district m search of woik, 
as locusts had completely destroyed the ciops The male population 
accordingly showed a decrease of 2^ pei cent, but the female 
population lose almost 5 per cent But the decrease was only 
temporary The men returned to their homes, but a. .great emi- 
gration agam took place before the census of 1901 The district 
had continued to advance and the female population showed dn 
mciease of almost 4 per cent on that of 1891 But the bad years 
and the severe scarcity of 1899-1900 had agam driven away the 
ablebodied men The male population had increased almost 3-£- 
per cent as compared with the figures of 1891, but theie was only 
an insignificant advance on the figuies of 1881 The favourable 
harvests smee the census, have probably brought back most of 
those who left them homes during the scarcity in search of labour 
or pasture, and the population is steadily advancmg at a satis- 
factory rate. 


Growth of 
Population 
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— The table IwIotv shows the fluctuations of population by 

Popolitlcm tnb«iU and for the three natural division? of Attock Tnnsfl 



In 1H>1 Pimhghtb and Tnllagnng had born mnged bj locusts 
but in the latter Talwl the vi nation came nfter a n*us night 
nml cannot Imre affected the census result Tin ca nsits of 
l‘H»l was preceded hv rears of severe wnrcit\ nnd inntir of 
the pea ant population had Trnmh red n wav in search of work 
In 1 a) Lagan;, nit h its spar-e iionuhtion anil on the whole, ensj 
conditions of life om would look for rapid expansion, kot ping 
pact more or less with the con tnnt incn*a e in cultivation but 
tin JK)J mint ion appears to lx stationary or cun shghth on tin 
»1 'dine ( < rtniidv tlim is no lack of pro jh rih In tin In t 
decadt feiiinh imputation decn ihsI I \ 810 though onlv half 
ns Hindi us tin. mnh imputation Mod of tin village in tin 
m rlh nn 1 ui t of tin 'Inn d sliowisl merva es T ho • in tin 
r nth nn l i-i t decn i s Tin 1 id hnrvi t< for thns usirs 
pn wins to ci n u Imlriui-d i migration t i tin ( In nnb ( olon\ 
nn 1 to lunch Ti mtr rr m ha Inmr 11a j >|»u!atmn of 

lnilt_luh Tnh d i 1 -ti-n filv incren mg nt nUnit tie nv< r\j 
di 1 net nt The ( ldnrhfi n um lmd' in jm n u< nnd tin 
j pulnti m lia men i d with it cluck Tin t *nn\nli wis 

* n i: In n <i i| hv tin le» 1 w ar 1 f >n tin o « us i f 18 M nnd 

Ins hit it ijmt ncovind \ti fat dn n »h>l hmsu 
rt !\ n in j )jul»ti n It is n t b lh t» vn it ud *s of 

f irtm nul th r i Jittl t cm nnrdcna*- m p jmhti m 

T1 It in j ! u men v* did 1 nt t! nn tis i f l^l nn 

due tin fl\ toll influx d nil I him » In m i'rrr ijunr 
1 r in rrb rf i mj 1 r* nt \t tb tun ll r* ti is * m 
tal a hr rub \ nt rl < ujpl \ I ; n »i rumd r» if dulv 

hi in - i j- tdh i > tl 1 \? ruttir -i 1 *w t I II j. Slnl, 
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and near tlie Haro bridge. The percentage of male to female • — ’ 

population rose The labourers were a motley crew, Kashnnris, P°P ulatl0n 
Hazaras, Pathans, Western Punjab Mahomedans, Jats from the 
Reclrna Doab and Hindustanis from Oudh and the Noith West 
Provinces Most of these had left their women behind them. 

The proportion of males to females has now regained its noimal 
level. 


Statistics of migration are given m Table 8 of Volume B. Migration 
Ho statistics for immigiation are available as the district was 
formed after the census of 1001 There are no large centres of 
population an the district, and no great industrial concerns to 
attract population The three Southern Tahsils draw almost solely 
from the surrounding districts of Shahpur, Jlielum and Rawal- 
pindi A few immigrants cross the Indus from Koliat and Bannu * 
The whole of this immigration is simply the usual movements 
of a piuely agiicultuial people, and the numbers of males and 
females are about equal A good deal of tins is peimanent 
immigration, especially in the case of women who marry m the 
distuct Of the males some come for casual agn cultural employ- 
ment Almost all the immigrants from Peshawar, Hazara, 
Kashmir, Hindustan and other foreign countries find their way to 
Attock Tahsil Little of this is permanent immigration and the 
percentage of women among the immigrants is small The stream 
of Kashmin immigration, swollen m 1881 by famine m Kashmir 
and the recent pei mission to emigrate and so escape the bad 
government m that State, has almost died away Rawalpindi 
District has much more attraction for these immigrants and lies 
more m them way Most of the immigrants fiom Peshawar are 
Pathans who come for a shoit time unattended by them women, 
and who return to them own country when they have made a 
httle money Theie is also a little permanent immigration mto the 
Ohhachh. from the Mardan Tahsil of Peshawar across the river 


Most of the emigration is temporary Military service takes • 
away many Pathans from Pmdigheb and Attock, a few Alpials 
and others, but the mam cause of emigration is bad seasons 
There is little ' permanent enugiation In ordinary years many 
of the smaller landholders and the tenants move off to Peshawar, 
Kohat, Bannu and Rawalpindi in search of tempoiary employment 
and any sign of scarcity at once swells the number From the 
north-east comer of the jOhhachh veiy large numbers of men go 
out as stokers on the P and 0 and British India boats, and 
come back shattered m health, but full of money Otheis used 
to go as hawkers to Australia, and mdeed there are very few parts 
of the Empire which some one m the Ohhachh has not visited 
Generally as far as permanent migration goes, the distuct is 
shghtly the gamer Probably temporary emigiation is always 
larger than the corresponding immigration. 
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°* Tlie figures for ngc, sex and civil condition by religions nro 
PxipuUticnu pven in detail in Table 10 of Part B The following statement 
shows tbo age dutnlmtion of 10 000 persons of both sexes — 

“utUtlc* 
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The numlicr of children in the district is very rerunrinble 
Porte percent uf the total population are children under the ngo 
of fifteen The marmge ngc h not markedly low, and fccundit\ is 
the onlv explanation On the other hand onh o70 jiermns per 
ltMHMi are 00 venrs of ngc or over bo life is not particularly long 
in the ell tnct 


Table 1 1 of ^ olnme B gives the annual birth and death rates by 
nbgion and six The omnquennia! nvirngi birtli rate is 111 
(2 itmlesnnd J» Ifi mnh *\jKrmdle and the neerngi death rate 12 2 
tin rite Ining tin mini for males and fi mile* In tlie nine net of n 
McnU an 1 con i h ribh htrcnm of emigration tin *< figures would 
tncounp tin expectation of a un large incn'aM in |>opiilnt!oii 

Tlu method of collecting statistics is the u nal one (*lmnhi 
«lan» n j>ort births and dentin nt tlu th nm and district li ts nni 
compil si an 1 rconlM in tlu ofiin of tlu Samtan ( oniim mm r 
I.dmn. hitli r tlu collection or tlu compilation of tlu v figure* is 
hal It tm px*l deal of «u pinon 

Tin ill tnct h fnirlv lu dihv but not nrmrhnblv fo tht 
diitli rit< tu differing much from the 1 rovtncial nwngi 

In spite of th anditv of murh f f tlu ill tnct the rnninounl 
di isint nnitti nt fur fn m which th jn’opU puffi r all the 
v« ir n> in 1 Init m r» nmlMunh iu() toln r Novctnl* r 

I) Ci m!n r un I Jtmu ire It it^hlr it m-ie U mi l tint lo j r nut 

« f t! d 1 nn du t > f \ r \*< n nil th* am unit it f rtr h 

1 1 i dn v ar* than in tl t cfh iw rurtfall buttle differ* life 

i r t > gn At n m ill I I ► Led f *r \ u *od r U h u iwllv 
a-* v nj uu Writ j rml r i f f e r Tb tur»! turm nw nt 
li trj « e\J i | us run n ul In ruth a erft rj j 

1 el j n nt I tl «• L- \ li ra »* t » * l j r mil* an I c! cm 
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40,000 people died. The autumn of 1906 also saw a very severe — ’ 

fever epidemic and the record figures of 1892 were almost Population 
reached 

In November and December the fever is often complicated with 
pneumonia and bronchitis, and dysentery and diarrhoea are common 
symptoms of the disease, while towards the end of the season 
enlaigement of the spleen is often not uncommon Guinea- worm 

is prevalent whenever the people are dependent on stagnant tanks 
for their water-supply Bye troubles and skm-diseases are common 
m all parts Stone m the bladder is also not infrequent Cholera 
visited the distinct m 1892, 1896, 1900 and 1904, but only m 
'-the first year was severely epidemic Up to 1906 the district was 
" practical^ free from plague, but m that year the disease spread 
to all tahsils of the distuct It had previously been quite unknown 
m Pmdiglieb Tahsil, but by the spi mg of 1907 Pmdigheb itself 
and many parts of the Sil-Soan da l a were very badly affected 
Little could be done anywhere, as the people weie disturbed by 
the alarming rumours then common m the whole Punjab By the 
middle of July the vnulence of the epidemic had gieatly deci eased 

Small-pox to some extent is always present m the distuct and 
was particularly bad in. 1903 causing nearly 2,000 deaths In the 
previous year the disease had visited the adjoining district of Jhelran 
and caused over 600 deaths There has been no epidemic smee 

Vaccination is now an established institution m the distinct 
«r ~Ttevaccmation is as yet far from satisfactoiy There has recently 
been some improvement Although the proportion of successfully 
vaccinated, persons amounts to about 23 pei mille, people still do 
not come foiward readily, and the district is by no means im mune 
from the recuirence of occasional epidemics of small-pox Lepiosy 
is practically unknown 

The rate of infant mortality is high among gills Female m- infant 
fanticide is unknown m the district, but more attention is usually 
paid to the more highly prized boy infants The following table Death V Ratf e 
shows the comparison. — 


Average of death-rate by age m the 8-year period 190^-06-. 


1 

' 


- Ages 

Males 

Females 

0—1 

8 9 

88 

1-5 , 

6 1 

'6 4 

5—10 

2 1 

24 

All ages 

31 8 

: 

32 7 
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Attock District] Birth Customs [Purr A. 

Tho death rates for the past three rears are given m tho 
margin The high mor 
tahtv in 1%G avas to 
mnlnnnl forer It will bo 
seen tlrnt the dentil rato is 
ranch higher nmong Mn 
homednns than among 
Hindus whonrelargdvnn 
urban population mxl that 
tho ftmale death rute nor 
mnllv ascends tho male at 
all age* 

On the birth of n son there is great nnd general rejoicing, nnd 
numbers of congratulations arc offered If the event linn occurred 
in n Musalman fnrailv the Mullah is called and utters tho call for 
praver (/ i»ij or > »/<) in thi child s ear receiving n small present 
tight nnnas or n rupee nnd some cloth If tho child is n girl onlv 
Fomt gnun is given V small portion of tjur nnd njir t Un (opium 
inaolurrotmn) art mixed togetlur and a few grains an placed in 
the child s mouth This w done dnilv for three da\s On the 
fourth dav the fimali relatives are all collect od nnd the child * 
paternal mint plncts the child on its mothers breast V present 
is tlan math to tlu aunt \ rom this tirno tho child u ruckled 
hy its mother \ftir n weth the chihl s head n phased In tlu it «i 
or Inrlnr tho child is named l>v the head of the household food 
nnd htvotts are du tnbuted and tho Ijarlnr nnd other meninls are 
p\« n small presents On tin saint day the mothcr-and tho child an 
loathed Tlu iwign nn tlu sumo on tho birth of lioth 1wnn mid 
girls but th n is niticli great i r jov on the birth of the fortnir 
Then nn no congratulation no singing nnd no distribution of 
chant v for n girl 

Boss an circumn ed (*mhm »/) bv the n fi up to the ngi of 
light vi irs but ii uall\ nfter four ffnr and swc« M nn di tnlmtrd 
nnd tlu i fi 1 paid fmm one ruj>ci to tin for jurforming the 
ojh ration 

\mong tlww Hindus who cal! th* in dvt s Sikhs and tu*ar 
the hair lonu ( k«*-adlwri) tlu n iimng o n monv is ns follows \ 
in tilth nftir I irtli tin did 1 is tnhi ti to the //mi if the tfi n th 
* ih l » r acred U> h is ojh n, 1 0 t random bv the /// /< in diarg 

« r mi a j c*ill ( Mtt nnl tin fir f I tt< r i i the fir t »rr*e 

i n th pk » th tir t 1 ttir of tlu chills nam The ru tom 
with i h t llin l is who nit ihi hair (in na) i similir i r tl e 

chill t nam 1 1 a the Item 1 1 f the faimU \ft« r 1 • ir > months 

t r rn n am tune np to mn oro rdtn~ to the ru* mn of 
tl fttridv tl e 1 t ]j hav 1 ah l m me o > tin iwj i ill put m 
tl <- *r J ihntj I (jut ) Tin* o'n nemr m n time vf r» j >*» tt^ 
a* 1 tl e f, i a, J fneu li arr fetl 1 > tl r prrnts 
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Tlie number of males in every 10,000 of botli sexes is shown — ’ 

m tlie margin These Population 

figures show that the 
number of females 


Census 

In 

villages 

In 

tow 119 

Totnl 

1881 

5,305 

5'55S 

5,403 

1891 

5,219 

5,418 

5,229 

1901 

5.20G 

3,457 

5 219 

/ f Indus 



5,1 19 

1901 \ Siklis 



5,050 

1 Mnhomcdan s 



5.2G8 


is 

m 


her of males The sud- 
den fall m the propor- 
tion of males m the 
decade 1881 — 1891 was 
due to the excess of male emigration as already noted In 1881, 
too, the Attock .Tahsil contained a laige body of foreign males 
atti acted by the demand for labour 

The maigmal figmes show the number of males m eveiy 

10,000 of both sexes m each tahsil, 
accoi ding to the figures of the census of 
1901 In both Attock and Patteli]ang 
the males exceed the females by about 
2^ per cent, but in the two southern and more insecure tahsils the 
nuinbeis aie either equal or women outnumber men But these 
figures pi obably do not represent the normal state of things The 
distiess and scarcity, which preceded the census of 1901 and were 
due to the failure of the rams m 1S99 and 1900, weie paiticularly 
severe m Pmdigheb and Tallagang In both Attock and Eatteh- 
jang theie was some crop Elsewhere theie was none In the 
southern talisils too population is less tied to the soil Tenants- 
at-will aie a laige body, and are always ready at the first sign of 
scarcity to flock off elsewkeie foi woik These causes operated 
m 1901 It is’ impi obable that the pi op or ti on of males to females 
chffeis much from tahsil to tahsil 


Attock 

Fattelijang 

Pmdigheb 

Tallagang 


1,202 

5,278 

4,fiS4 

5,088 


The marginal table shows 

s 

the number of females to eveiy 
1,000 males under five yeai s 
of age as returned in the 
medan's CenSUS of 1901 It Will b© 
seen from these figmes 

\ e ir ot life 

All 

religions 

Umdus 

Sikhs 

: 

Under 1 year 

1 and under 2 

2 „ „ 3 

3 ,, ,, 4 

4 „ „ 5 

Total under 5 

■ Details 

797 

1 

not 

970 

available 

804 

that the proportion of girl 
children is satisfactoiy 
| only amongst Hindus But 

7g2 the figures aie not above 
i ' suspicion if compared with 

the death-rate of infants 


and the proportions between the adults of each sex 

* The number of females to eveiy thousand males for 
religious division of the people is shown below 


PfirTi The 
eaou proportions 

of the sexes 


All religions 


916 

Hindus 

• ^ 

757 

Sikhs 


770 

Mahomedans 


. 917 


Females per 
1,000 males 
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Atovt: District ] Betrothal [Purr A. 

Tho«e figures stultify the figures for infant raortnlitv nod 
the proportion of female children nnd break the general rule tbit 
the ratio of females to males gets grndnnllr lotver ns the nge 
advance* \b in the adjoining districts the proportion of ft males to 
male* is very low nmon 0 the Sikh** 

\l though mnnv of the Mnhomedan tnbes of the district nro 
of Hindu ongm Mnhomednn law hns had such n strong effect as 
regards intcrmnmnge that it 1ms entirelv abrogated the rule for 
bidding tin mnrrage of relations V Mnhomednn looking for n 
u ift niwn\ s endeavours if po sibk to find one ■within the cirelt of 
his near relation* Tlie bndo i*aerv commonlv a first cou in If 
fo nenr n relntivt is not nvmlnhle search is mnde within the tnbe 
hailing their own tnla. nil the Mnhomcdans of tlio district will tnhc 
wi\e**frmn tnbe*a of ctpml or lower degree hut will gut thurdaugh 
ttrs onl\ to tnlics of equnl or higher status All tnlics will gno 
their dnugliti rs to ^nvynds (to whom the \ look up from religious 
motives) hut thev do so with increasing unwillingm ss Mumngc* 
hv men of njnaciilturnl tnluai with low cast* women occur wnm> 
tfme*' though thiv are looked on with disfuiour Hut the onlv 
general and nlHolnte rule is that m even ninmnge tho hushand f H 
fnmilv rnu t In nt lea t crjtml in pocml estimation to that of the wife 
although not nt nil noce'-mnlv enunl in wealtli Ml tnlics excijit 
the 1 nthnns of Mnkiiud it iL i and \ttock njmdmte nm custom of 
bnde'-pnet nit hough us will Ik. seen mnrnagc in where it»\olvis 
lioth fanning in much cxj>cn*e 

Mntmgi w nearly always preceded h) formal betrothal 
(« *t i or L ir a n) f xcept in Vttock tlie customs connects! with 
Is trothal an. as follows — 

Wlu ii flu jure nts of tin childn n nrrnngt n mnrnngi tin \ 
npjKimt a dat< uikiu which the 1ki\ s father provnh s Miim 10 or 
1-KTs of it c It for i in cash clothes for tin girl nnd jt wrls 
according to th ir station nnd n clou tin m thing iin p!nc*al on 
the hud i f tin i tnr Inrfar nnd suit to tin gorl s In u ** 

Tin gnrl s fath r or gunrdinn Inhi s tin i»r insnh and tin 
i it tnk. can. of tin n t Tlmt night tin gnrls fatln r giw s a 
fci t U ih 1 v s fatln r and i tin nnd in \t m immg th girls 
U hti m u inbh and f i t tin gne*t and place tit tnr > nt W 

tin K \ n fithir Isf n nil th nlittv < f tin gnrl tin i tin r 

thing — *• th j ml cl hi clou i tr — t iU n clurgu < f by th* 
it nn i lart-d in a // tf cr ojk.ii m*s -* 1 olid pi «****! I foil th 
girl nlntiu*-* 

In tl 1 in In h b tali d an** tig c> rtain cl > i s from It t » 

1 in n h i nt 1 1 lie *d m tit It il Tin Mull h t | n «-ut 

t tl j tin In am nlano with th tn V t ran ft tl «* j ro» 
m i ( inmi or V n Jt »t > n t* it 1 thru tm * 1 v th** 
f il at 1 I r tli m h if th y art* ot full*wgc Iv tl irpnnlimi 
i r tl i ni if tl cv on, ii ! 
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One rupee, called msh&m or tlie token, is always placed in tlie 
liand of the girl 

-The qu i is then divided amongst all those present, and the 
other articles aro taken bv the girl’s relatives One rupee is given 
to the Mullan and annas six to tlie ndi or barber, and the boy’s 
father and relatives take their leave, receiving fiom the girl’s 
relatives one rupee m cash, a paq) i, and some two sers of qui . ' The 
clove brought by them, coloured noth l esai or saffron,. is at the same 
time returned by the girl’s father to the boy’s father Occasionally, 
too, paq ? is are given to some of those accompanymg tlie boy’s fathor 
The girl’s father then feeds his own relatives and dismisses them 
The gnl’s female relatives smg songs of rejoicing at this time 

In Attock the custom is somewhat diffeient The boy’s 
fathei goes to the gnl’s village m the afternoon and sits at a 
Imp a, with a musician with him, who, however, is kept out of 
sight then the gul’s fathei prepares food and feeds the boy’s 
father and those with linn , tins meal is known as Ihoui After 
this they sit togethei on a mat or caipct, and the ndi, on behalf 
of the gul’s family, places sugai m a tlidl bcfoie them The boy’s 
lelatives then place jewels and money m tins vessel The ndi 
of the guTs family lias been pieviously instructed as to how much 
is to-be put into the vessel, and until this amount has been 
put m, the ndi continues to ask for moie When the amount 
is complete, the ndi takes up the vessel and places it before 
the girl’s relatives, who sit apart, the gill’s father then takes 
out as much as pleases h im , and 1 etui ns the tlidl to the boy’s father 
and relatives 

Then all the gul’s relatives come and join the boy’s relatives, 
and all sit together The ndi then brings a cup of shaibat and 
hands it to the boy’s father or the head of his family with a civil 
speech , the musicians who accompanied the boy’s father and who 
have been kept m the back-ground till now, stuke up, all the 
women of the girl’s family throw colour over the boy’s relatives, 
and shaibat is handed to all The Mullan is then called, the 
betrothal is formally entered mto, and each party then goes off to 
its own house Gun is distributed to the gnl’s relatives, and 
money to the Lamms 

On the thud day aftei this, the boy’s sisters, with a male 
and female relative, take vegetables, sag, rice and milk, and brmg 
it to the girl’s house This the girl’s relatives take, keep their 
guests one mght and next morning dismiss them with a present 
of blwchhan , or shawl, or some cash , this is called milm or 
melt After this, if the girl’s household agree, the boy’s female 
relatives pay a visit to the girl’s ta kin g the boy with them, and 
clothes, consisting of a blwctihan or shawl, are given to each of the 
female relatives accompanymg the boy They remain one mght 
and go back, the boy 1 emamrng fot some days He is then 

i 
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CHaP I 0- ed vritli some clothes and n ring and is accompanied by tho 

perjroitticm girl a female relative* who also each receive n Ihothhtm from tho 
bor s father or guard Lin Thu is known ns * jmr-g tl t * After 
tin* up to the time of tho wedding nt each I d presents ol jewel* 
clothes f/i > nee and fo on nre made to tho girl a family hr tho 
lw s fatntlr 

Betrothal in tins district iLiinllv takes place for tho bov 
between the ages of 10 and 1 j and for the girl Jicfore her twelfth 
rear 

\fter an interval the l>or a friends proceed to discuss n doto 
for the mnmngi with the girf * friends nnd similar ccrtinories and 
courtesies nre gone through ngmn ( olorod threads arc nl*o pre 
rented When the date lias l>cen fixed n knot is tied on tins thread 
for each dnr remaining sometimes l>\ the Mullnn nonutimeu hr 
the Brahman although the parties are Wusnlnutfift this is know n 
as jmilh Among the I nthilns of Pindighcb nnd Attock nn esti 
mate is mode of the cost of the nodding and this is paid h\ tho 
bov a fnimls to the girl in the ahajK? of net nhx goat* etc 

>1 rrUp Aft( r fixing the datt the jmnntsof ltoth parties despatch 

small pruu nM of ji ttc to thuc more distant re hints nnd 
fnends l>\ tin hand of tin <iu who recuses Kiimll prc*< ids of 
cash tw > annas or four annas or of grain h if teen dnr * In fore 
tin wedding tin wnimn of tin fnmils corn* together and ntng 
which tlu r do nt n hth thimifur until tin weddm r dnr ‘-cun 
dau* or in wmit cn i four ilars lh fore the wedding exc« pt 
among tin 1 ntlun i vn n hort of lu«cmt mndf of tilt nnd t/in 
ern I ed iti < d is dt tnl uted twt nts flee of the-< are placed Ik fort 
tin bndi and tin n t nr« lijitinrrim \\ lit n the bridegroom 
coimi* twoifthi-'t nn pun 1 rmhtftlu hpitnl liitmuitr* nnd 
tlu n-M nn tlu n disidrd aiming t tin gou In 1 In cn tom is not 
mm < nut \t tin aim tinu that tin i mki*s nn | n pum) tin 

i t i« tied ta utifl tlu I n 1 print m * right w n t T Jus is n Mark 

Mnng r f w x I with nn iron ring with foiiu / etc tail on to 

it 1 1ns i I n rii n In / l lu cu tom of ft < /» follow ^ that t f 

n; / It 

Tli das 1 m fort tin wt idmg or if tin I n ttgroorn liu s n ir 

th 1 ri 1 < ti tin m ruing tf tlu w l hug tlu swwu ti of th 

Inlguhiu f umK g > with him abut Jiw t » fill tlu it flirt/ 
wall s at r tnkiti** iwiimii s ah th* m rtngsiu a flay p> 
t! \ till it l / i ml n Mnnll u 1 wi h wot r «n 1 n turn 

t the lr t mil j hcm r tl Iril int i n tl ‘ ti »r 1 w 

rt 1 1 ihxciM nr ttimi nr {/ Hi) t c with noh nr 1 
tl r» s i h tl s m h tl I r j* lu ul l«irh wr man dij *li r lm r 

f ' tir m tl ran tun nt 1 j f ir if < n tl 1 1 1 * 1 ad t ft 0 t! 

• 's I nt I I th I itn at l tl inn itliniffn illMirmtl i 

' !f tl urn 1 tt tt vat wl > disi 1 it Ul r 1 thin 

k tl t H 1 1 j- *4t r in tl I *ad t> r i 1 an I \ li > r alt M 
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it to tlie foui’ cardinal points, said to be indicative of a desire to 0 

include all m happiness similar to Ins own , then some embers are Population 

placed in a small eartliemvarc cup, and some Jim mol seeds aie 

thrown into them, which emit an odom this is placed befoio the 

boy to avert the evil eye , the boy then kicks this over and gets 
up off his chair; and, putting on a black blanket, goes and sits 
with Ins friends and eats conf ectionei y with them Then the 
women of the family colour the bride and bridegroom’s feet and 
hands with cochineal ( mrlrnch ), and their own hands also The older 
of these ceremonies is sometimes altered The budeg room’s 
fnends assemble a day 01 two before the wedding and ai e fed by 
ins family , then, when the bi idegi oom is 1 cady to stai t for the 
bride’s house, a wreath is tied lound Ins forehead, of tiusel and 
flowers, and he is dressed m Ins best, and the mil gets his old 
clothes The bridegroom is then addressed as Maharaja, and is 
made much of, and clothes aie distributed also to near lelatives, 
who then wear them, and these m then turn make piesents to 
the bridegroom and his family in cash of sums corresponding to 
their station m life and small money presents are made to the 
Lamms 

The bndegroom then mounts his horse, salutes Ins near 
female relatives, each of whom gives him some com His sister 
offers giain to his horse, and holds his halter He makes her a 
present, and the marriage procession then starts for the bride’s 
house Any shrine passed m the way is saluted and an offering 
made. 

The gnl is treated much in the same way up to the day 
of the wedding, and is then placed m retirement {pan da), and 
other girls of her own age assemble round her When the bride- 
groom’s procession afrives, neza ban, etc , goes on in front of the 
house The women of the binders house turn out and throw 
Persian lilac seeds at the bridegroom’s party and abuse them , the 
bridegroom’s party then presents gw to them, and the whole 
party adjourn to some large building arranged for the purpose, and 
the ndi of the bude’s family gives a cup of milk to the bridegroom 
who gives him two annas Then the potter brmgs some shai bat 
and gives it to the bridegroom and guests, and he gets two annas 
One rupee is sent to the girl’s house ; and the bride’s family feast 
the guests who accompany the bridegroom, then the guests of 
them own connexion, and then falcii s, beggars, etc 

Then at night the women take the bridegroom to a place by 
himself, where lights are set out, and sing obscene songs Later 
the women take the boy out with them and pei ambulate the village 
singing similar songs In the mor nin g the boy is brought to the 
house of the gnl’s father, and the carpenter knocks in five pegs 
into the door, which the bridegroom takes out, giving the taihhdm a 
small money present of from one to six annas Then the bnde 
and bndegroom are bathed and dressed. 



V image 
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r After tlmt the friends of both parties nimble in n Etntnblo 

Population plan* and the mnmnge contmct or ml ih, is performed bv the 
MuILim The girl s friends answer for her and the bridegroom 
an wers for him elf and the cercraonr is witnessed hr four wit 
tiesse* and the dower fixed Tho AfnlLm gets from ono rupee 
four annas to five rupees for performing the ccrcmonv Then tho 
bridegroom is taken into the bndo b houyc where he scats the 
bride on a lx*d and prc'enta nrc made to the bride at tins time, 
and presents arc given bv the bridegroom to tbi I ii«iw of tho 
bnde s house and tin. bnde is then placed in n litter and sent off 
with h« r hmliand 


In Cbbachh the expenses of the wedding nrc nil ltomo bv tho 
bridegroom »» fannli and not bv tluit of the bnde 

When thi brule reaches her Imslnml s door the litter is 
placed on the ground m front of it nnd the females of tho 
funulv ahu>e lur and the bndi grooms mother nftcr moving 
tlu water flu lias l nmght round *the bndi b head three tunes 
tnes todnnk it ivluch the bndi groom docs not jicrmit her to 
do the bttir l thin taken into the liotvH. nnd the 111(1% wife 
remains n ith the girl 

In tin morning tin hihii* nnd L mun* who come for tho 
bttir git promts und un disrated In the afternoon tho 
threads on tin bm « ami girls uruts nro removed each b) tho 
other 


Tins is n description of tin mnrmgi of an onlinnrj land 
holdin n "Mu alinan rmidmLir tn this district Thin nn slight 
difTin urea (ih^i rvuhh indifTirent parts of tin district most of 
wlnih haw hotrisir Inin noted 


In TnlHgnng nlmut a m*ek Ik fore the n rimonv the bndi 
groom is nnninted nitli ml nnd the ;i»i t is then fasti nisi on Ins 
npht nnn I mm tint ihv In hxps mn*tnntlv witli 1dm two or 
tlm fn ml call si / / i/inhog t tie ir food in Ins house A 
f w dn\ Ik fort tin t tl starts for tin bndi s lmu«t th timn 
mttni it* frit mis c f tin bn h grtKim nrnvt th other inviti l 

gm ts dropping in Lati r uln n nil nn [a « midis] and tie Inns 

father gw s n gn*at fn t gin ndl\ including nci end imM 
nnd co ting fr mi It HI to It HHi Wlo n tie full mrle-s 
th 1 ml silligi th hnd n fntlu r gm * a f at nluelim«t*» from 
1 Hit I M*o This is follow* II vf n if n u hit h prtrttmllv 
nil! < f hnl itik tnnp s in fiotir of tie 1 \ nhtmsnnd tie n 
c\wrtim,r h bv thn nti ntni, t« nlni th re T Ins r rrm mi {1 
j rf rtf si 1 % tl I irl re mf Th n ucr» 1 it jrn nnd of 

tl e I n ! l*t m n n 1 tl « \ d! t -» ntt a 1 **1 In j ijk~i nn I Inm nnd 

" i” n im I 1 1 1 ttj.int. m nntij h run! ir \ tir> uht lip son 

tdl tl i»rf xr » c! in lh ti non Win* tl 1 it If h 
I c nalt! gwl t It j t ap’irt in / r / two mtn I ~ nt 
to I rr t « r pitrr to w! un t\ will ^ tvi a ill ontp to cor nt t » 1 T 
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marriage on her belialf This is a mere pretence, as the girl holds c 

her tongue, and her relations answer for her that she gives the wdl Population 
or power of attorney to so-and-so The man in question is called, 
accepts the power of attorney, and pioceeds to settle the dower 
until the budegroom This is first put at an extravagant rate 
and eventually beaten down to a reasonable one The rate varies 
from Es 20 to Es 100 or even moie, generally with the addition 
of a gold moliur,but is usually Es. 32, supposed to repiesent the 
500 copper coins and gold mohur allowed by Mahomedan law. 

After the mainage ceremony the bride’s father exhibits to those 
present the articles given, by him to Ins daughter as dowry 
{'jahez or daj), the nmasi meanwhile announcing them (kukai) 

The blade’s clothes are then formally changed, this being the 
public sign that the marriage cerenlony has been completed, ' and 
the bai at party, now taking the bride with them, return to the 
bridegroom’s house On the seventh day, when the qana tlnead is 
untied, the bride is taken home by the parents, the bridegroom 
following a few days later, and remaining m his father-m-law’s 
house for a week He then goes home and after some days more 
the bride is brought away by some of Ins l elations, and takes up 
her abode finally with her husband If the parties are not of age, 
the bai at is sometimes deferred until they gi ow up, but this is 
very rarely done 

The non-rehgious portions of Hmdu marriage ceremonies are 
m a general way very similar to those of the Musalmans The 
essential and binding part of the marriage ceremony, which, in the 
case of Makomedans, is the inlodh, is with Hindus the hamd- 
dan, or transfer of the gnl to the boy’s family The girl's father 
puts her hand into the boy’s, their clothes are tied together, and 
they walk seven tunes round the sacred fire {hom), the Brahman 
reciting certain slolcas fiom the shastias meanwhile The whole 
ceremony of cn cumambulatmg the sacred fire is called law an 
pheia The bai at stays longer than among Mahomedans The 
usual time is four nights, the company bemg fed by the o-irl’s 
family An attempt recently made by the Deputy Commissioner 
to reduce the time to two nights came to notion g The jahez or 
dowry also is usually more elaborate, consisting of clothes, cash or 
ornaments, metal vessels, according to means, a lacquered bedstead 
and a lacquered chan, and the well-to-do sometimes give cattle 
- or horses-as well 

There is little restriction on the season for marn ge For Hiaceiiane- 
obvious reasons Mahomedans avoid the month of Eamzan, nor reTatm^tof 
will they marry on the I’ds, during the first 13 days of Safar, or on marriage 
the 3rd, 13th, 23rd, 8th, 18th or 28th days of other months Hindus 
do not marry m the months of_Ohet, Katak and Poh, nor during 
the Sangat, or inauspicious period of about a year, which recurs 
every twelve years or so 
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- — There is no fixed age for nmmngc Among Mnhomednns 

Population. tlio contracting parties nn it«imll\ adult? mid tin wife goes to 
live witli her husband nt once A\ ltli tin Hindus the mnmnpi is 
nt about tweh e for girls and eighteen for nun "Mnmngi used 
general! v to take place nt the age of from 7 to 10 icirs Imt now 
child niamnge is fashionable onlv with those who cling to old 
customs and the ufotflru* The girl remains with her parents till 
tho mitlhlamt ccremonv 

Among Hindus the wife enters tlio caste and gol of litr 
husband on nmmngc Apparent 1\ "Wnhomedan women nlwnys 
lielong to the tribe in which thev wero born rmcticallv the 
whole adult population mnmis hor Hindus marnnge is nn 
obligatory core morn A few Mnliomednn women are rowed 
to cihbacv (mm* *11 1 » ndiin) and n few men an. unmanned but 
the numlier of both is small Among Ilindns and tho pnncnml 
Mahotncdnn famibes widow re mnrnngo is not practised, but 
in the great mo. s of thi agricultural population no stigma 
attaches to uiamngi with n widow and a woman, if not too old, 
will nlwavH rcinnm Of women of all nges nliovo »30 among 
Hindus 82 per cent arc widows Among Mohomixhms the corrc* 
sponding percentage w only o I 


Polygamy is n matter of expense Hindus as a rule are 
monogamous A Mnhomcdan lias more tlmn one info when ho 
can afford it The ordinary zemindar with Ins small holding 
or poor land has to conte n’t himself with one wife whth his 
nclur brother mar lmvi two More than two wives ore uncommon 
and in gem ml |K>!vgnm\ is confined to the principal Mnhomodan 
families Dnorce is unknown among the Hindus but exists 
in tlti usual form among Mnhomcdnn It is n.'-nrtod to with 
great reluctance and tho most binding oath is the t ililh or 
oath of dm m IoUnndrj is mil non n in any fonn nnd dm a 
not nppt ar cu r to lmu Kin (tract Led Ittjirw I is tin umur*al 
rul of inhintnnn and ngnitic dei*«nt is tin losjs of tin 
cu tom < f nil tnU*s Norn of th< tnlns of tho dt tnct lm\t i \< r 
prncti id ferunh infonticnh Onlv tlu leading famih s lmu miv 
difficult \ tn g tting their daughters lunrrusj ami tin pta ant 
proprutor finds n great de-al of work for the joung women ( f Ids 
I imdv to do 

Tli nlm > t nnlural Languag* of tlu di tnct \< Puuyilit 
I’ll htu u hjwdrti in tlu Mnkhnd U >1 i of tin lindulub Infisd 
hint* nlo ig>j 1 the In lusln tw«*t*n hnl il«it,h nn 1 hhu 1 fgirlt mid 
m tl n rth rti j rtmn i f tlu Sttork Tab d th t hharhh thl t 
Tli mb d it ant tf tin Makhid P d i "nn ri latlu nn 1 

*-iV 0 1 it 1 tn if Kolia tli m rf tlu (hi »rhh |7 1 f j nn 
n mi r* 11 it oi* 1 1\ tdh 1 \< the ^u ifrai I dtlain if ihr 
I 'jir^r di nr* Mam of th MaMia 1 I tthan j ak tl » Jim 
j-vl : i * tl >im tnltr^ comtra nil n u rv hn Ii n t rein hut 
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Pushtu is tlie tongue they use omong themselves Urdu is confined — ’ 
to Attock and Campbellpur, and a tew of the better educated, and Population 
to the temporary residents whose homes arc down country South 
of the Kala Chitta liaidly a woid of Urdu is spoken, even the 
prominent maids constantly employing tlieir native Punjabi 
The Punjabi spoken is quite different from the Pothwan dialect 
of the adjoining tahsils of Rawalpindi and Jhelum, and resem- 
bles more the language spoken m the western Salt Range, and m 
the Thai beyond Dr Grierson calls it Lahnda and writes 
“although influenced by the dominant Punjabi spoken in the 
Province it is much moie nearly connected with Smdhi and 
Kashmiri than with that language So much is this the case that 
difficult words m the Kashmir Chronicles have actually been 
explained by a lefercnce to Mr O’Bnen’s Multani Glossary ” 

N 

The dialect spoken belongs to the group of dialects which 
has been called Western Punjabi, of which Rev Mr Bomford has 
published a giammar and Rev Dr Luke a dictionary A 
“ Giammar and Dictionary of Western Punjabi, as spoken m the 
Shahpur Distuct ” -was published m 1818 by Mr J Wilson, 

ICS, formerly Settlement Officer and Deputy Comnnssionei 
of that district, and tins deals fully with the language of an 
adjoining tract, whose dialects are not very different from those 
of the distinct 

There are, of course, differences m dialects within the district 
among the Punjabi-speakmg people The speech of Tallagang is 
diffeient fiom that of the Glieb, which again differs fiom the 
dialect of the Attock Sarwala The dialect spoken m the Soan 
valley is known by the distinctive name of Sawam, the speech of 
Khatus throughout the distinct is qmte distinct from thezemmdan 
tongue, and Gujais, who keep to themselves and are disliked by 
their neighbouis, speak a dialect of their own which seems to be 
moie Hindi than Punjabi 

But m spite of these differences every resident of the district 
is intelligible to every other The Pathans all know the ordinary 
Punjabi and the Punjabi dialects have the common characteristics 
of pronominal suffixes, a strong passive form m 1 , and a future m 
s, and all merge gradually the one into the other 

In the whole tract south of the Kala Chitta and to a less Distribution 
degiee north of it, the great landowning tribes are arranged m o wm “g 
solid blocks, the limits of which are indicated on the tnbal map tribes 
attached to Volume B 

There is very little mixing of tribes in any one tract The 
Awtms occupy piactically the whole of Tallagang Tahsil, where 
they compuse 83 per cent of the total population and 72 per cent 
of the number of owners and shareholders' in land The following 
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Pnncifal Tril-c* 


[Past A 

^ Snnrntn circles nnd the former nro strong in tho centre nnd cast 
PapnliUcm- c f the I\n1a circle The rclahvo importance of tho tribes in Attock 
Talisil u shown below — 


TXUll ot naln trit**. 


I FfrernUp* of nJtl I rercmUg<* of Ud- 1 
j r»tM IITI- I ITT n«* 


lYthln 
Atria 
Kb ttar 
flnlv 
U ill Ur 
B TJ** 

Hlmkh 
>1 Rbil 
E.nm 
Jiimio* 

Oth n 

llm'lnT ind Sikh 


E»j»tiT« Tho following li t gives the relative position of the numen 

BtoH-aicd callj rnovt important divisions of the population — 


lmp'TTtmei 

Of 


TrJbo or Cn»to 


Percentage of toUt 
population of 
dbtnet. 


Agri 1 IWput < 
eul -t ton* 
tnrvl i Gujir 
Trihrt, Mo,>l 


Malllar 

Kalput < irurta Hog Alplals, Jodhmv Ilbaltl* Chao 
Ion* etc.) 

Gujir 


rr*. ( Arcra 
'Jalahv 
Mocht 
I/i! ■vr 

Mo- , TwU.n 
nU!« j Mo Mil 
I Kaml^r 
,N.l 
l Toll 
0*Utt 


Jlut ft it v n Iv nmwnnl mtnpan-mn u no t< t of th* n btivo 
liijj»ortiiiri t f the ngnmlttirnl tn! * Thu J< llin f r In faun 
■kl»od»rumt» th grr-it* r {net of Imdightl* nnml r *mh I* *o 
hi attorn tv 1 o lio* I unit p if I »rnv on 1 th n 1 i of ihu ht»!» 
<1 itl-v oh !«- t tha » 1 * | r r nt nf th t ) al |«>pnUtt n Hut lh 
lit Mr 1 arlr h m hrgvlv \tv rf n^ 1 ith iti th** po| ultti m « f tl r» 
di trr 
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The tribes gazetted under the Land ^ Alienation Act are ’ 

Awan, Bilocb, G.akkhar, Gujar, Jat, Jodlira, Khattar, Koreshi, Population 
' Malliar, Mogbal, Patlian, Rajput, Sayyad, Bliatti, Janjua, Jodli, Tribes 
Kaliut, Man 1 and Manilas gazetted 

Social standing in the district is a somewhat complicated Ahenation 
matter Claims on historical gi minds aie influenced by present Act 
prosperity or adversity, and religious motives give a separate stand- tnbesTn 
ard Among Mahomedans, Sayyads are looked up to by all order of 

- from rehgions motives It would hardly be correct to say that 8 amlng 
they stand highest in the general estimation, but in many ways 

this is so Thus few tubes would object to giving them daughter 
m marriage to Sayyads of good standing The Koreshis also are 
Somewhat sruulaily situated, but rank much lower Generally any- 
one of whatever caste, if he has a well-established reputation for 
sanctity, lanks socially with almost the best m the distnct 

Of the large landowning tribes the Jodliras occupy the 
highest social position Janjuas aie m numbers insignificant, 
but their social position is veiy high' Many of the A wans have 
fallen on evil days But for present adversity and the peculiarities 
of them dispositions they would socially be inferior to none in the 

- district The Khattars and Ghebas are socially a little inferior 
* ,to the- A wans, with whom the former claim to be connected, though 

the claim is denied, and to whom the latter give them daughters 
m marriage without receiving brides m l etura But high social 
position attaches only to the big Awan families The lank and 
file occupy an intermediate position The Awans of Tallagang are 
accounted higher than their fellow tribesmen m the rest of the 
district Just below Ghebas and Khattars come Alpials and 
miscellaneous Rajputs, though some of the latter rank high m 
general esteem Jats, Gujars and Malhars occupy the lower strata 
m agricultural society and rank in the order in which they are 
given After them come the Icamins (the memal and artisan 
classes) Sunaras are socially the highest, and Lohars are slightly 
superior to the Tarkhans, but the names are often used alter- 
natively, the same man bemg both a carpenter and a blacksmith 
Kumhars, Julahas, Nais, Telis, Machhis, Mallahs, Dhobis, Mmasis, 

Moclns, Musallis are given m the order of them social importance. 

Pathans occupy a separate position, marrying only with 
Pathans and Sayyads They are eveiywhere- recognised as well- 
born Hindus are principally Brahmans, Muhials, Khatns and 
Aroras, and rank m that order 

“Notes on the various tribes follow Numerically of all tribes m Tiie Awans. 
the district, -the Awans, who make up almost a tkmd of the popu- 
lation, are far the most important The Awan country centres 
round the western Salt Range, extends into the adjoining portions 
of Mianwah, Shahpur and Jheluin districts, and includes Kalabagh 
- on the west bank of the Indus, the seat of the head of all the Awans. 
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1 1 i r ip t n 

— In this district tbov appear in every Tobsil Thev own practically 

Population tbo wholo of Tallugnng tbo ccntro of Pindigbeb lab*il in a stnp 
from tbo Soon to tbo Knla Cbitta about a quarter of the total 
tahsil area ton per cent of Fattchjang including land in all 
circles but especially in tbo Sil boon circle and nlinost a 
fifth of Attocl TnlisQ where thev dmdo tho Chhnchh with 
PatMns tho Sarwaln with Khattars and tbo Anla circle with 
PatMns Qujnrs and Kbattars Tallngang Taln.il and tbo central 
tract of Pradigheb nro so essentially Awtln country ns to l>e 
cormrionlv known as the AwankHn 1Yhero tliey do not nppcnr 
as owners Awuns arc found as tenant* and in much of tbo 
district cultivating occupnncv is nlmost solely Awun Thev are 
tbo backbono of cultivation everywhere south of tbo Kola Cluttn 
and even in Attock Tahsil thc\ vuld only to Pntlmns in 
nnco ns agriculturist* In Fnttehjnng nml Pmdipheb they culti 
vato at least two-thirds of tbo total area while m Tnllagnng tho 
proportion cannot bo less than % jier cent Ao statistics nre 
available to show what proportion of tho nrea of tho district is 
cultivated by Awilns hut there is httlo doubt tlintcven other man 
at tho ploogh tail is an Ywun In the wliole district the\ own 
% 7 per cent of tbo cultivated area and pnv .10 jkt cent of the 
revenue In the adjoining district of Ilawnlpindi nlso tin \ nro 
very numerous both as owners and as tenant* The ongm of 
tlio Awiins is ono of tho battle-grounds of Punjab ithnolop 
Tlicir own storv is that tho are of Yrnb origin lwmg ilc'Cindcd 
from one Kutb Shah of ( hozni who ruled nt JUmt hut joined 
Mnhrnud GMrnnw in his invasion of India and received from 
lum tho name of Yurfn or helper hutb Slmh, according to 
tho A wan account an* descended from Yli, tin Min in law of tin 
Proplut hut by n wife other than Intunn and tin \wnns have 
liotn Mu alinnn* from tho beginning The ongnml h tthnunt 
w a* m tho neigldiourhood tif Pt hnwnr but Kutb Mmh s son* 
hprvad our the country to the cast and Miuth (laulear Shah or 
( jommi m tiled near ^ake>nr knLm Shah or Knlgan «l Dlmn 
hot (hnlnMgh) Cholmn coloured tin hills ninr tin Indus 
khoUrnr or Muhammad Sliah wmt on to tht countn nl*»ut tin 
Ch nab and Ton mid Jlutjh nnuimsl in tin Iran N»nh r 
c»mntr\ when tin ir tit cendnnt* nre >aid rlill to hn m Tirnh nnd 
tie whin \1I achnonU-dged the elite f of Knl »lc»„h n\ tin Inal 
of tin trils. 

Gt rural ( unninglnm * throri ( \rclinxi! nnl K« |*>rfs II 
17 ff) ideiittfu « th m unb tin 1 ml uh »m Udur m In mem rr» 
in ntn n* os | mg tlr o n 1 «d fn tn th *wtnn fath r n tli Janjuas 
with whom tin r din 1 -d tin s dt ltnmn T1 r t >1 t! tr wir 
from t!i «>1 1 nam t f Mom t *•» ih jr (Jn 11 which t till th tril «I 
n r tr> if the Yw tr* nn 1 It 1 1 fn m < 1 1 tirra*s K-en tin nil rs an l 
in! al itants of th tu-t m Mh Itnugn ( tinmn Mm w ill n tie 
h Jinptas a 1 1 Wars M biunai or t! -evittLs it of \nu II 
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tlunks it probable that they held the plateaus 'which he north of v * ’ 

the Salt Range, at the tune of tho Indo-Scytlnan invasion which Population 
drove them southward to take refuge m the mountains Babar 
mentions that younger bi others and sons among the Juds were 
called " Malik, ”_a title still used by the headmen of the Awans. 

This theory does not accord with the present distribution of 
the tribe, and is contradicted by the fact that m Babar’s time the 
Janjuas ruled not only the Salt Range but the country to the 
north of it Babar descubcs the Janjuas as owning at least the 
neighbouihood of the Soan, and the western Salt Range was con- 
quered by the Awans under leaders whose names ai e still well 
lemembered It is also very impiobable that the Janjuas and the 
Awans weie one lace within historical times 

Mi Brandi eth gave a third account of the Awans He was 
of opimon that they wei e descended fiom “ the Bactnan Gieeks 
driven south fiom Balkh by Tartar hordes, and turning from 
Herat to India, ” and that entering the Punjab not moie than 
300 yeais ago as a conquering army under leadeis of their own, 
they dispossessed the Janjua Rajputs of the Salt Range countiy 
He gives no leasons, and this theoiy, which is meiely a conjecture, 
is almost cei tamly wrong The Awans have been almost the sole 
occupants of the western Salt Range foi the last 600 years In 
addition it is very doubtful whether any Greeks settled m Bactna 
at all, and lastly- 300 years takes us back only to the end of Ak- 
bar’s reign, when, as the Am-i-Akban shows, the Awans inhabited 
and gave their name to a tract, which may without hesitation be 
identified with the present Awankan 

■f 

Mr Thomson, m his Jhelum Settlement Report, considered 
the whole question, and wiote as follows — 

“ In such a conflict of authorities it is difficult to decide 
The tribal tiadition is probably a fable slightly connected with 
fact Arabian ancestiy is a favourite fiction, and ^Mahmud of 
Ghazm is the common deus &t machma to save the confession of a 
primitive idolatry On the othei hand Geneial Cunning ham’s 
theoiy seems incredible It is supported by little oi no evidence 
It is almost unheai d of for undoubted Lunar Rajputs of high 
pedigree to deny their origin, and to be joined m the demal by 
all their neighbours Similarly the fancies about Bactnan Gieeks 
are a mere surmise, and a veiy recent arrival of the Awans is 
contradicted by historical evidence The most probable account 
seems to be that the Awans are a Jat race who came through the 
passes west of Dera Ismail Khan, and spread northwaid to the 
country round Sakesar Here they were found by Mahmud of 
Ghazm, and by him converted to Islam 1 This version is apparently 
m accordance with the less adulterated tiaditions of Dera Ismail 
Khan It also agrees with "those traditions recorded by Mr 
Griffin, which point to a former Hinduism It is, moreovei, in 


f 
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* — - agreement with the common speech of the count r\ which nlwavs 
Population cla^ces the A wans ns jbtmmho or low bom men in contradis- 
tinction to the V Itn or gentle tribes of Jnnjun* nnd Gnhhnrs 
Oat of their own peculiar temton the \wnns nro frceiuontlr set 
down 01 Tats of the Awnn n fin tbo record* of the fir^t llcgulnr 
Settlement This is good evidence of the popular opinion In 
Peshawar thev arc alwnvs reckoned as Uimllna ’ 

The t view* were noticed with approval hv Sir Deiml Ibbet 
son Punjab ( en*us Rejvort 1881, pam JU > nnd m tlu Shahpur 
Gnzettcer Mr A\ fl on wrote that tno Awuiis so fnr as Inngungt 
customs and phvsi<iuc p» nre mi indigenous Punjab tnlx* 
There can be little doubt thnt the Andos were ongiimllv Hindus 
The Hindu character of some of the nnmea of Kutb Sliah a sons 
will lx? noticed borne explain it hi taring tlmt Cholums ami 
khohhars \u re named after the tnbes of their mother* others thnt 
tlie Audn were coneertcd to Hradui'm hut after some tune acre 
brought Inch to 1 hm when 1 muund 2 > se'ers of sacred thread 
was collect «>d from their persons but the'cc explanations fail to 
sat i f\ Hie Kubbi^h fnmih genealogical trot which traces 
their descent from Kutb Huih contain* Kieril Hindu name* such 
n* Itai Ilarhnmn iimncdiiteh below the name of Kutb Slmh nnd 
in places VuuiWhtill emplov Ilmdu Urahinans ns fumih priests 

The \wrtns linu nlwnrs ltccn le < coni|norors tlmn settlers 
Unlike the (nhhlmr Innjtm ludlirn. Gheln* Klnttunennd other 
tnlx wh»ntmn«xl in Mibje'ction nnd cultivating occujnncv tlu 
imputation of the count n t lio\ conqueres! tlu Vuuhs either di 
j>o *e mhI or nlv-orlnnl the original inhabitant* Huy notonlv ruled 
Imt occupied It is interesting to observe the ul>M.nce of Inti nnd 
(injurs in the punlv U«n tract 

"W In n the \wnn in tlmr turn were me rj>ow» red in Itnwal 
— pindi I)j tnct nnd m \ttoch 

I J > mi- m | x n.i»r is rnttehjjng nnd Pm light b Inh 

' u a T * gMiC mI* tin \ m t tied down ns tenant i 

l j 3 * under tin ir ts nqti re rs It is 

JJ7 ^ 1 ^ u l v to mnl e conjrttun hut 

I th Ir hi tore un 1 di tnlmtion 

nlde t ncwing tin Ik 1m f that 
tin r arc in li/i n tt inlnl il-mts »f tin ti ni It df if tl« 
trwt now drwdi-d 1 twem \ttocV nnd llawnlpmeh 1>t tnrt Tlmr 
cirU h m urn Inu Ins n in Knlmfn I nwn!| in It nnd taitlt hj in* 

1 urllv und r pre un. frt m il ( nU 1 nr w Ii » d c rnh 1 fr* m 
ih bill* < nth n irth pirtlrcinj INI bv and tt i n (in I mlurtd 
tj u it lit v ilnm il In iju.t * tit < f T Ita n»i| ntnl tl Nit 

Nn m N) a v l tvM r » it > Mutmnh nt 1 M -ihj ir W] Mrt 

il \ ci rt tl \ m ttl 1 atj 1 *d rl si i r i tjn 11 1 tl n i Nit j*opn 

l\ti n Ml n % r n n n \ j\, , f Jnrn j n j » 5 r» 1 t u r tb in tl e V 

* t\ o nteni to remain m n t d* rdti aU jv'iti n Hi th** trnet thrr 
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liad once ruled That they are of Rajput origin is improbable, but, CHA JL L 0 
on the other hand, they cannot have been pure Jats Babar says Population 
Jats and Gujars occupied hills and valloys throughout what is now 
Attock District, but Aw. in physique is something different from 
the physique of Jats and Gubars, and tribal character is not less 
widely distinguished They may be a third tribe, neither Rajput 
nor Jat, indigenous to the Upper Sind Sugar Doab who both ruled 
and cultivated a country which had room for Jats and Gujars also 
m subjection to the Awdns Mr Thomson’s identification of 
them with Jats and Ins description of them as low born men is 
almost certainly wrong It is beyond question that they found 
the Janjuas m possession of the western Salt Range and ejected 
them, and throughout this aud the surrounding districts they 
lank high in the social scale 

The Awdns are divided mto numerous clans (called multi) 
winch take their name from the co mm on ancestor Thus the 
Mumndls are the descendants of Moman, the Saghrals descend from 
Saghar, the Skills from Shehan, and so on As regards Gangs and 
Munds, who aie generally reckoned as Awans, theie is some reason 
to doubt whether they really belong to the tribe , the leaders 
amongst those who are admittedly Awans do not usually admit it, 
and it is quite possible that, suriounded as they are by Awdns on 
all sides, they would gradually come to be regarded as members of 
the tnbe even if they were not so in reality , but it is, of course, 
also possible that they may be Awdns, though not descended from 
the latest common ancestor of the other clans The principal 
branches of the tnbe found in the distnet are Kutbshahi, Sadkdl, 

Bugdial, Chajji, Saidan, Parbdl, Baikal Tie? Awdns inhabit the 
south-west comer of the Attock Nala but do not share m the good 
character borne by the rest of the tribe Kkattars claim a common 
origin with the Awans, but the Awans repudiate the connexion 
Awdns are a very self-contained tribe, and will not as a 
rule give their daughters in marriage to other tribes The 
small propnetor always marnes his daughter to an Awdn 
The big families take Gheba -and other women freely, but 
are reluctant to give their daughters m marnage to any but 
Awdns, though there seem to be some instances of marriages 
with leading men of the Ckakwdl tribes It is said that the Kdla- ' 
bagh Ma lik refused to betroth his daughter to Sardar Muhammad 
Ah, Gheba, of Kot, and when his granddaughter was betrothed 
to Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan of Kot in 1907, the Awdns 
throughout the district regarded it as an act of condescension 
In some fa mili es at least prominent Awdns take to wife women 
of low tribes (usually having an Awdn wife also), and this piactice 
does not seem to meet with as much disapproval as m most other 
tribes of equal social standing, but ordinarily Awdn wives only 
are taken Certain families marry with certain other families 
only, and m all cases marriage is generally?- but not necessarily, 
within the MuU 
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A wans nro le a s prosperous in Fattchjang and oppocmllr m 
Pindigheb than in the otner twoTahsil* Thor arc in their irar 
good, hard working cultivators their genius lvmg in the direction 
of elabornto embankments to make the most of the scanty mm 
fall rather than m attention to small details Their fields have 
often n vcit slovcnh* appearance but this ls more nppan.nt 
than real In Fnttchjnng thev arc nearlv nlwnvs small owners 
selfcnltivnting hardworking and quarrelsome In Pindigheb 
holdings are rather small among them and there nro no 
large owners Dronglit and luml times have told upon them 
fo that thev nro mnrli m debt nnd have alienated a great deni of 
their land Generally tail broad shouldered well grown men wlfli 
plcntv of spirit thev should male fine soldiers hut more than nnv 
othor trilw in the district thev dislike leaving their homes and 
there are comparntivelv few of them in the nrirn Thev are a 
curious instance of a pea ant tnbo with aristocratic traditions 
nnd n hi. ton* of conquest nnd dominion Their manners nro 
frank nnd pleasing lmt cvervwhere thev nro headstrong nnd 
irasciblo to an nnnsnal degree Tlieir characteristic failings an. 
vindictiveness nnd a pronencss to ketp nine old finds Tn 
Tnllagnng these characteristics have led to an undefined lint 
will understood factious organisation centenng round the 
ilalliks of l^iwa. The greater part fo the Tnhsjl is split into two 
parties to one or othor of which almost even* headman 
in longs Tho lionds of connection nrt not drawn von clou 
hut ivirv inemKr of a parti can nlwavs look for countewinc* 
nn<U general support from the other munlur* In mnuv 
ullages it means onlv tins that a mcmlx r of tin faction who lias 
to put up in tho vilLagi will stop with tho lamlmnlnr of the sarin 
fnction Unt cUevs here tho nvnlrv Is virv hittir Inti rmamngc 
gocs on l>ctwoon the tno fuctmns hut it is cunoti to note nmon^ 
all tribes how little effect inti rmamage has on the lent, established 
funis In tlie old tunes n son nntumllv lx longed I » tin ] arty 
oflinfntlur hut Lattirh some of tho \oungi r mi n linu rlio-t n for 
tin hi live nnd gi no our to tin omim generally on nreount of 
mama pi connections with th< other factions hut tins is tut lull 
to i ini's th di irtir nnd great nninin it v has n ult<*d In 
Ihilumdi tnct thesi diffi ra nc« s nn jo tiled in tin light of day with 
1 fitstnve lmt tin Tnlla gang turn pn f r s Tn t tiiunh n> < r tli 
mon jmcifnl m th wls of fil< chargi s nn 1 nul nut* M < 
trunks win ii ur nrtdisl is ail ltnplii 1 c mditj* n of t* miiri sin 
Mn« part ,(>|>r t* n< tint* is ran Th \w itis nn n< t n lliet* 1 
totlmwn,. nn 1 witli nil tin ir fnults nn a m rv firm p a antn 

Tin f llowin^. nmmi t of tlu fact! ns < f Tnll tpatip tlu nth 
t) l r ngnrdlr mt* ndi 1 f r pilhr-itun wns ht rt 1 in the 

H 1 m ( a? tt r t f 1 nn I t n j n 1m 11 n 

u T1 1 (net a as c f tin Tnl it luv t! ur 1 1 1 1 port rs at Is wa 

nt \ an krv r n l v ll tint « of l jj d hi m no l hi n Jhi T1 <’* 
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latter was tlie fatlier of Muhammad KMn, IMkadar, who 18 now a 
member of Ujjal Khan’s faction, the rest of the family is still on 
the other side * each party has its adherents m every important 
village as follows . — 


Village 


Ujjal Khan’s Party 


KMn Beg's Party 


Lavra 


Danda Shah Bilfiwal 
Dliurnal 

Thoa Mahrfim Khan 


NilS 

Pachnund 

Dhermund 

Tamman 

Trfip 

Multdn 

PfitwaU 

Budhial 

Dhaular 


\ 


Ujjal Elian 
Muhammad Khan 
Slier Muhammad 


Budba Khfin 
Wilayat Shdh. 

Shah Nawfiz (doubtful; 
Muhammad Khan “Bhaukfi ” 
LSI Khan, dismissed lumbar i 
dar 


Jahfin Khfin 
JahSn Khan 

Niir Khfin (more or less agrees 
with Abbas of Tamman) 
Abbas Khan 
Aulia Khan 
Patteh Khfin 
Dilfisfi Khan 
Ghulfim Hussain 
Muhammad Khan 
Faiza 

Khfin Bhfira 

Muhammad Nawab Khfin, 
his uncle 


Sultan Mubfiriz 
Aziz Khan 
Ahmad Khfin 
Yfiran Khan 
Ahmad Tar 
Mulkha, Pattidfir 


The other lambardfirs 

Ahmad Tfir 
Allah Tar 

Muhammad Khfin, lambardfir 

Muhammad Slifih 
The other lambardfirs 


Shfihnawfiz 
Budha Khfin 

Fnttoh Khfin 

Manga 

Haidar 

Muhammad Khan 
Fatteli Khfin 


Mogla 


Saghar 
Sangwala 
Pihra Fattial 
Tallagang 

Jhatla 

Clnnjf 


Allah Dad Khfin, &c (not 
much to do with the Lawn 
parties) 

Allahyar Khfin 
Khan Beg 
Muhammad Ashraf 
Fazl 

Fatteli Khfin 
Ghulfim Muhammad 
Nawfib Khfin 


Aulia Khfin 


Sultan Mahmud 
Muhnmmad Khfin 

Fazl Ilfihi. 
Muhammad Khfin 
Fatteh Khfin 
Other lambardfirs 


These factions have ramifications extending into the Pind 
Dadan Khan Tahsil, over the Shahpur Salt Range and down into 
the Shahpur plains , it should be noted that in some cases, eg, m 
Tr&p and Multan, the adherents of the rival parties are very good 
friends amongst themselves , elsewhere the contrary is the case, as 
m Dhaular and Saghar, where they quarrel vigorously with each 
other, but have really very little interest m the Lawa factions 

The party feeling shows not the slightest sign of dying out, as 
from the fact, that the rival factions m Lawa mtermarry freely, it 
might have been expected to do , Sultan Mubanz, for instance, is 
a near relation by marriage of Ujjal Khan, and so with nearly all 
of them , but m this matter of marriage they are perhaps driven by 
necessity, as amongst the Awans marriage wit hin the clan or Miihl 
is usual , so they have not much choice But m some villages 

L 


CHAP. I, 0 
Population 
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a mentioned above the partisanship is of a luhownrra character, and 
popnUUcra. nmonnts to little more than this thnt if n member of ono of the 
parties has occasion to po to the nllngo he will put up with tho 
local adherent of tho faction to which ho belongs 

Tho principal Vwnns aro in Tallagnnp Tah^l Ujjal Klran 
Saltnn Muhnrix AzlS Khnn Muhammad Klmn, Shcr mihnmmnd 
Ahmad Klmn etc nil of Lawn Sluih Isnwuz and Abbas 
Khan of Taraman fcarfnmi Klmn of Tnip Gulam Mahomed of 
PutvnfH "Mir Kluln of Dhcrmund Fnzl Klmn, Fnzl IMhf and 
Fatteh Kluin of Tallnganp Mahomed Ashrnf nnd Suliednr Major 
Mahr Khan of Pihra fntttol Ulnhvnr Klmn etc of Tholxt Klmn 
Bhnmof Dhaulnr Jnlmn Klmn of Pachnand and Allahdad of Mogla 
in Pmdipheb Tnlisil Nurhhnn /nildnr of DImh, hatch Khnn of 
Jolwril hatch Mnhomcd of Mmm Fateh Klmn of land hatch 
Khnn of Jnngla, Nmb Tehsihlar AIkIuI Ilnhmon of Anwnm 
Mahomed Klmn Ues-aldar Major Pimlighcb in hnttohjnng 
Tnhsil AMmrAli 7aildnr limn nnd Sherxnmnn Innmdar Ilntthu 
in Attoch Toh*il Malik. Mnhomcd Amir Klmn of Mmtnmlmd, 
Tagirdnr nnd /nildnr nnd Mahh Hnznt Khnn /oildnr of Illmllar 
Jogt 

r t j,* M Next to tho \wims in numerical importance conir the Patlmna 

who number nliout H IKH) nnd make up 8 per cent of tho total 
population of the di tnct There nro two Pntlmn mttlcmcnt* in 
the district one in the south we t come r of Pimhghob Tnhsil nt 
Mnklml nnd in tin Nnmira IitlK tho other in Attoch Tnluul 
chieflv in the Chbnchh i7 r L i 

Tb* p>-ti The I’lndigheh I atMns nural>ernl)out otH) nnd nr*. pmcticnllj 

all ^ngn I atlmn* n branch of tho Hulahi Khntnks The Unbar 
fnmilv of tin Ilangi Kluls who nro n proetionllv mdejn ndent 
sept of the v ngn elm occupwng portions of the Miaunnh nnd 
IHnnn di tnct* ts also r\ nted in tin \nrmm luIN and tin ru 
nrt ol-o nlxmt six hundred munis wof the Jnmnl Khel sept 

lh rnnd nm doubt flu ^npri Pntlwin canu aero s tin nri r 
from Kolnt and ilmvi nut tin \wnn« ivhnm tint fuund in jki s 
non The\ tm said to lm\i cunipioml tin Witn count rv ns fur 

0 t ns tin Mu him Imt nlxmt l li« iiudd! of tin tt nlurj tluj* 

n hii'pii bed tin pntti r jnrt of this tract Tin ir ndviiit 1 1 t ft * 
ill tnct nn om|nntiul\ lit Th* Khutokn had not* tnl h hi I 
th» m*4 Ivt h in K dint till tin tnd of tlu 1 th n ntun nnd tli ir 
fifM con ju t* nm n rth nnd south if KoJeit on tit wet m 

lunk < f ||j»* In Iti Tin pn nt fmmh if Makhnd n| jt in t > 

Imu i l*»l 1* !ui| u If thm in th« tmi^of \hnn I Mmb Ihmml 
pill tn \1 lur i tmu fit KhitiLs mu nil nen i K fit rm r 
Tl nit i In ti nrtl n'mnl i f lh ire* nn *ctt n with t!d« dt trwt 

1 f r» tl Ibrjin line nr Tin t n of th ir o tiijm M Up Co 

tl •* Jl c'jm l> j n 1 ■»! Ir utif m d 1 < r nt in Tie lu 1 « *ih in 

fj| mrjm’iru, m I Ikfin iLh tircr^ tin v I d settl I 
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down to tlieir present limits and remained in tlieir breaches m the 0H ' A £_ 1, 0 
turbulent days of violence and the nso of the Gliebas Tlieir settle- Population 
ment m the district is probably not earliei than the middle of 
tlie 18th century They own 7 villages of which Makliad and 
Narraia are the laigest Hadowali is their boundary on the east, 
wheie the Awans are their neighbours, and is said to derive its 
name fiorn this fact Throughout the tract they occupy they 
have completely dispossessed all other tribes, and live completely 
apart from the lest of the district mai lying only among them- 
selves, and having little to do with the othei inhabitants of the 
Tahsil They are good cultivatois though their countiy is stony 
and infertile Of fine physique and brave independent character, 
they make excellent soldieis and take military sei vice freely 
Every village is full of nnlitaiy pensioners and the number of native 
officeis is large Many of them become mei chants, and more still 
trade m sheep and goats With the Khatak love of horses, several 
gathei ponies fiom the fiontier andtiade with them as far south 
as Calcutta Them countiy is poor even for Pmdigheb, but what 
with pay, pensions and the piofits of trade, they are generally m 
good circumstances Them 'speech is the soft or western dialect of 
Pushtu, though almost all the men can understand and use the 
Punjabi of the district 


Though not generally populai with Punjab officials, who do 
not understand the language or the ways of Pathans, they are yet 
one of the most manly- tubes m the district 

Then head is the Khan of Makhad who owns Makhad and has 
large jagms and miscellaneous dues The headship of the family 
has now for two geneiations fallen into im worthy hands, and the 
Khan has ceased to have any influence m his tube But the 
family is still looked up to by the tribe, and Dost Mahomed, uncle 
of the Khan, who by the custom of the family was given land 
enough for his maintenance alone, is popular, respected, and 
influential m spite of the Khan and has been made Zaildar 
Patteh Khan, Zaddai, Na.rrara, has a good deal of influence, even 
m a tract full of retired native officers, many of whom have been 
awarded titles of Saidar Bahadur, Khan Bahadur and Shamsher 
Bahadur 


The Attock Pathans, who aie responsible foi half the revenue The Attock 
of that Tahsil and own more than a thud of it, are to be Eathans 
found m all the circles, but ai e only a small body m the Sarwala 
In the Ohhachhthey own 78 per cent of the circle, including all the 
best lands, pay 78 per cent of the assessment, and comprise 82 per 
cent of the landowners In the Nala circle they he chiefly along 
the hne of the Haro, and own a quarter of the cmcle, paying a 
third of the revenue 

These Attock Pathans have nothing to do with the Sagri 
Pathans of Makhad from wham they are separated by the Kala 
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1 O* Ctutta and the country of tho Khattara and tho Awans. The total 
Population number is just a little short of 30 000 They nro n heterogeneous 
body including Pathans Proper, Afghans and Glulzais. Table I\ 
of Volume B gives some of the main divisions The largest group 
is tho Alixai who mcludo tho Tarkhelfs ono of tho three main septs 
of tho Aligns. Tho Tarkhelfs mhabit tho Haro villages of tho Isnla 
circle Tho Saddozais and tho Alums oro both sections of the 
Utmanxms who hko tho Mnnduns and Barahznu belong to tho 
lasnfzai tnbe By fnr the greater proportion of tho Attock 
Patlians arc Ausufzats ulhed to the Fathdns on tho opposito sido 
of tho Indus in Peshawar district. 

Tho connection of Pathans with tho tnhsil is not vorv ancient 
Tho earliest comers may have been tbo Loti is who nro a section 
of tbo Glnlzfli nation and accompanied Mnhmild Glmcnnvi ns 
mercenaries on his invasions of India Their nundior* arc 
inconsiderable Jscxt after n long intervnl enmo tlio Dilnr-nkn 
who were gradually driven en*t from the Sufed Koli by 
tho ^uaufmia About the end of tho ICth century thev eroded 
tlio over and found tho Chhnchh then n ewnmp l>emg slowly 
recovered from tho Indus m jpo««cs3K>nof the Gujnrs Apparently 
thoy nover scttletl down and in conscouonco of the turmoil caused 
J>Y their constant attempt to recover tlio Mnrdnn ildhi of Peshawar 
from tho \ twufzais were finally deported by Jalmngir and 
scattered over tho Indian Peninsula. They clnrni to l»o Pntlwns 
Proper but the claim v not always acknowledged It has betn 
conjectured that thev nro probablv of Scvtbwn ongin Thoy now 
number about 1,000 in tho district 

The great Patlufn invasion of the Clihnchh took placo much 
later About tho end of tho 17th cinturv tho Kliatnks pushing 
up from Kohat nt the south began to pn.*s on the flanks of tho 
\usufznu nnd seized on tho high wav between Attock and 
1 1 Imwnr of which they lmd been put in cbnrgi At tin wmio 
time too the Guiars of Ilazaru had summoned tho } twufran aero's 
the mer to In fp tlum ngmiLt tht Tnnn* a tnlw of original 
Afghans of Jiwidi and Arab ongm who lmd fall* n on tin 
Hanpur plain I*at«. r in the muldU of the lflth ctntun tin 
Piro hhils who an ^hinwan \fndi« nnd Patlums 1 roper cam 
with Nadir Shah |>crb3jrs fronl Pirun nnd runained Inland nlun 
hv n turned By the end of the l Q th cviiturv Ddnznks, Term* 
u ufzats nnd Undu liad h ttled down in the Toh d with tin 
^ ustifuti tnimt ncall> immtnM.lv sujHnor '■unci th n no imml 
oration lias tnkt n p!ac» The chit f ncm non to Patlnii *tti ngtli 
has l*»-vn that < f tho \kbuml Kh<l< \khtmd ii tin till gif *» 1° 
anr chi f of sp*Tial anctny and Akhnndzada is tin tith of las 
dr-cen lant4 But tin nanr ti ofti n u -tl ►vnontxnoti Ir with 
Mulls and apple. 1 t< tmvon who can tvol ilv** r\eml 1 *>ls 
Manv if the \thun 1 hli<l« nn bv origin flujirs f r Annin 
perform to j functions and lire hie tit onliwrr 1 aliitu 
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CHAP 1 C 

Tlieir numbers have increased from 354 m 1881 to 722 m 1891 — ‘ 

The Tarkheli Pathans who inhabit the north-east of the Tahsil p °P ulatlon 
below the mam wall of the Gandgarh hills and along 
the line of the Haro by tradition and sentiment have little to do 
with Attock They live or own land across the border m Hazara 
District, and many are yigirdars The tract is very poor, them 
habits' are improvident, and as agncultmists and revenue-payers 
they are unsatisfactory They are not well off. The Pathan of 
Attock Tahsil is a curious blend of faimei, trader, lawyer and 
cut-throat As an agriculturist and revenue-payer he is excellent 
About 40 per cent of the Chhackli is cultivated by the owners 
Unlike the Sagri Pathans of Makliad the Attock Pathans did not 
wholly dispossess the former inhabitants, and there is a laige body 
of tenants, Awans, Gujars and others A good deal of the culti- 
vation by tenants is due to the increasing readiness of the Pathan 
to leave Ins home and go abroad in search of new experiences 
But whenever the Pathan owner does not himself cultivate, he is 
an exceedingly careful manager, and there is very httle waste 
Enterprise is a very maiked characteristic There are few parts 
of the Eiiipire which some one m the Chhachh has not visited Some 
go ashawkeisto Australia, others serve as stokers on the P andO 
and British India boats The cattle trade engages others Men 
go down to Amritsar, and buy up large herds, which they drive 
up towards Peshawar, sometimes, it is said, through the Chenab 
Colony, with a view to agricultural requnements, and sometimes 
along the Grand Trunk Road thiough the various cantonments, 
where the animals are bought up for slaughter In consequence 
the Pathans are very prosperous Vei y httle of them land is 
moi tgaged What mortgage there is is due either to impro- 
vidence m individuals or else to absenteeism When a Pathan 
goes on service he protects his land from his relatives by 
mortgaging it to a stranger His litigiousness is thus des- 
cribed by Mr Butlei, Assistant Settlement Officer — “It must 
be remembered, however, that the Chhachh has become more 
and more the home of dubious litigation, and that such a 
thing as a true mortgage or sale deed cannot so much as be 
imagined to exist x If, therefore, elsewhere the figuies tend to be 
inflated to defeat the claims of pre-emptors, in the Chhachh the 
tendency must be infinitely greater To show the sort of problems 
which arise, the following typical case which came to light may be 
quoted A -proprietor, A, being in debt to a moneylender, and 
f earrng that his land might be attached, executed a bogus sale deed 
m favoui of his intimate friend^, B, who obtained mutation and 
nominally kept on A as his tenant After a certain period B’s 
natural mclmation to deceit asserted itself, and, on the solicitation 
of C, A’s enemy, and for a private consideration of a few rupees, 
he executed a bogus sale deed, purporting to transfer the land to 
C for full consideration C then proceeded to harass A, Ins nom- 
inal tenant-at-will, and on the worm turning and beginning to take 
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— tho matter into court executed ret nnother l>ogus fiilo deed pnr- 

Pojmiatloo. porting to transfer tho land td D A a son with w liom A was on 
had term* thus mgemoudr stirring up n fnrailr quarrel from 
which V could reap no real odvnntngo c\en if he succeeded in n 
suit ogainst lus heir 

Though of good physique tho Path in does not readily take 
military Kmcc That means a sacrifice of independence and 
tho Ghhnchh Pnthnn w moro of an attorney tlrnn n fighting man 

The chief men of tin Attock Tatluins art Gulnb khnn nnd 
Anif Klrnn of (ihurgnahti MuznfTnr Khnn and Mirdnd Klutn 
Mnlik Main Diihndur klmn of Bnbbudi, Mnhomcd Klmn of 
s-trwnna Mahomed Yxim Khan Honomrr Mngistr itc llnzro Hafiz 
Micr Mahomed Khnn and Shnhlmr Khnn also of 1 1 nr ro Mi 
\hlmr Khnn of ^mun Mahomed Amir Klmn of Maim, Slier Pd 
Khnn of Slnnkn Vli Bahadur klinn of Ifdnnignrh ami Mir 
Afral Klmn and Iluinnvun Klmn of linnm 

ioihrM. lh fnr tho principal tnbe In Pindigheb and jh rlmps the 

tnlx. of highest standing m the whoh district is the lodhm tnln 
Tht\ inhabit the south-ei t of Pindigheb Tulisil the vnlhv of the 
Sjnn extending on tin xcnith to the 'lnllngnng lionlor and on tho 
north rcnching to the watershed which runs across the Tnlml, 
nnd along the tnttihjang lioundnry running up us far ns tlio 
railway Thiv own onh a little K s than a third of the cultmited 
nrca of the ^alisil nnd |m\ rather more tlmn a third of tin 
revmui 

Tliur own account of tlmnsihos is that tin r atx of rtuipiit 
origin and di nre their name from lodhm who was cnnvirtixj to 
Muhammadanism h\ Mahmud Glmznavi and ft ftlod in Inuimti 
1 'Oiin generations Inti r tin v migrated to tin ^il \ill< \ and 
founded Pi nd )g In h (then railed Dirahti) on tin north Kink of the 
SI I«nter tin r moMsl tin ir colour to tin south I ink \t nn\ 
rate tlnv an. of Hindu rngin still n turning Iran * of Hindu 
ru toms ui their fi tivnls nnd c< n monies Vtioflu r account goes 
tin tr original home as Hindu tnn The; nj jm ir to huvi r«>m to 
the di tmt nix tit tin end of tin lOh ( mtnr\ a a small I tad rf 
military ndventnn rx The\ j»o t M tin in Ivisiftln Sun mil 
Sjl t hit nnd much of Tnllig-itit. ruling tin -e f nets from I mdt 
gin h \wnns who wi n in j*>< i im wm in 1 metis! lut 
t\ mmiH-il on n ti imnts titnh r tin conqtx nng J ullira Tin h Iliros 
iuui r llieiitM l\i*s cultivated Tin form r iwmrs rink fo tlm 
\tu< of tumut Owtur hip of tin *ml \ -tixl In tin in n comer* 
who u ere ivgnnl il a ml pin Unt cln ftmnx j nrin> n » ru mm t 
the (lUirtmi ntifth dir furtln r lion ru oc hi ortl jn rut 
t f n 1 ro null <r haul 1\ «nv if > * i ir tril if an 1 

tn jer tq 1 irp 1**di if unn si r«tmrnn Tli ir pi mm at 
c\rr !l sum umlint, ceuntn m* | n 1 il Ir rlr*e T1 >J„h 
crgagnl in r u font rtnf with th*- Minvnnditig trd*c they 
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, found time to develop tlie resources of tlie surrounding coun- 0 

try, and founded tlie great majority of tlie villages in which Population 
tliey now possess riglits of vanous kmds Tlieir power was 
recognised by tlie Mogbals, and Malik Aulia Khan, wbois the first 
Malik of muck importance known to bistory, held a revenue 
assignment of Pmdiglieb, Tallagang, and parts of Cliakwal and 
Fattelijang It was probably be who overran Tallagang His son 
Malik Amanat Klian was equally powerful In Ins tune the Sikhs 
came They found the Jodhras at their zenith Apparently 
there was little difficulty in imposing a rough Sikh superiority 
on the small bub warlike tribes of the district, but systematic 
government was never attempted In the chapter on His- 
tory the available information on the Sikh period has been 
given It is enough here to notice how the Jodhras declined 
At once they lost Tallagang and Cliakwal over which they had 
never really established them autkonty Gradually the great 
power of the Pmdiglieb family was frittered away It had 
always been the centie of the Jodhras, the trunk from which all the 
outlying families branched off, and the fountain of all authority 
Fmst the Langrial family was allowed to secede Then the 
Kkunda, Kamlial and Dandi families broke away Finally the 
rise of the Gliebas robbed them of the Sban, curbed their power, 
and gave them a restless and energetic rival at them doors Dur- 
ing this troubled time the ruling family contained no men of 
power The chiefs weie lazy, licentious and incompetent and 
- from a love of ease allowed great opportunities to slip past But 
. they are still the nobility of the tahsil They number less than 
two thousand, and still retain them position of grand seignors 
Them love of sport, especially hawking, show and horses, and 
them abstinence from cultivation are still m the opinion of the 
countryside the pioper characteristics of Jodhras In a few vil- 
lages subdivision of holdings has gone so far that the Jodhra is 
compelled to work for a living, but the gi eat majority cultivate 
through tenants They are generally fine, well-made men, de- 
lighting m field sports, but jealous and litigious and much divided 
by rivalries and animosities Nowhere is the proprietary body so 
strong and the control over tenants so assimed as among them 
neighbours Some are^very prosperous Others have passed 
through adversity In general they are much less prosperous 
than the neighbouring Gliebas 

Theie are five principal families of the Jodhras By far the 
most important is that of Pmdigheb Two branches of tfie f amily 
are recognised, and at present there are three members of the 
senior branch and two of the junior The* elder bi anch is that of 
Auka Khan, the membeis being Malik Gulam Mahomed, who is 
the head of the whole family,^ Malik Jang Bahadur Khan, and 
Mahk Zamurad Mahomed Khan The second branch is that of 
Fatteh Khan, whose members are Mahomed Akbar Khan and 
Maho med Artur Khan. Despite the weakness of them represent- 
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GRAS I ntivcs danng Sikh dominion and nt annexation the family still 
PrypaUtion his great possessions Tho five Maliks now own six entire 
estates and the greater part of six other villages, and havo 
talukndon rights in 2 G other villages 

According to tho custom of tho family tho eldest son nlwnys 
gets two shares so that the present head of tho eldest branch on ns 
one-third of tho wholo property This fnmilv is well off but sub- 
division and quarrelling have prevented them from attaining tho 
position achioved bv tho solitary Sardar of Kot Tho Pindighob 
Maliks are closely related by mnmngo with the Kot fnmih tho 
present head of tho Pindighob family being indeed tho son of 
rnttch Khans daughter \ncestrnl feuds bowover hn\o not lieon 
forgotten and too much blood wns spilt on cither side before 
annexation for tho breach o\cr to henl entirely 

Isoxt in importance to tho Pindighob family nro tho lodhrns 
of Kliundn Thoy nro nuraorous but do not hold on hereditary 
shares, so tliat most of them have but small holdings while n few 
lias c largo estates In all tho Kliundn fnmily own 18 villages 
in tho north east comer of tho tnlisil Among tho large owners 
subdivision hns not gone far Itilwir Khan, who succeeded his 
uncle Abdnlla Khan lfc now the largest landowner in the 
tohsil not excepting oven tho head of tho Pindighob fnmilv 
He is a man of great natural ability who hns produced vorv 
different impre -nons on different officers with whom he has come 
in contact Ho lias great influence in tho centre of tho tahsil 
■\\ itlim recent years Mnhk Itlbur hns ncquired n good deni of 
land in the surrounding villages and in tho Awanknn and still 
continues to add field to field 

lalmn hlmn another memlier of tho samo familv nlso of 
Kliunda lienrs a verv high diameter Both lie nnd Itilmr hlinn 
are /nihlaiN lloth tin great horse hreethrs U ing si Worn without 
several good animals 1 ho enmity In twoon them is a factor in 
Pindighib politic^ Other prosperous members of the Klmnda 
fnmilv nre \nwnb Khan Khan Mnlk ami Mnhomod Khan Th< 
Hindi fumiU own ten villngiM nnl n i*h at I) mb on tin 
north hank of tho Sil omm itc Pindigluh Tin v nre clo<<l) 
nlatinltoth Pindigluh fnmilv hut siiMivmon 1ms pm far 
whih litigation nnd qiLam lhng Iinvi reduced tin m to nutipara 
tivrh p<x»r cirenm tnnccs Ihi chuf man in I) mb m CluLim 
Mahomed J^en iom*d Sulxslir nnd /ntldar 

Tli Knmltal familv own nunvilhp-s 1 In r nr* now \m 
numerous nnd t nh a f» w of tin tn nre at oil m II off Tl ir chief 
tr»n \lbhvnr is not n min of much mark though /nildar in 
tli K ami ul tract The I uignal fuuih owning thn ullai * 

* till its n gnat d«al of land Imt tin \ an ftiw m f >r del inch n 
nn 1 e\trs\ igatirs nnl much of tin rlit I has p nt I undf-rdl 
Tl i Inr tn ituml -rs of no) n > The J jdhn* | r a 
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deal of influence in the district Native officials who do not please — 
them are likely to find themselves, very uncomfortable They Population, 
do not take military service readily, but them numbers are so small 
that at best they could provide few recruits 

The ancient enemies and rivals of the Jodliras are the G-hebas Ghol)aB 
They inhabit the western portion of Fattehjang Tahsil, a sobd 
block of villages reaching to the Kala Chitta on the north, to 
Fattehjang and Sagar on the east, and almost to the Sil on the 
south They cover 34 per cent of the total cultivated area of 
Fattehjang Tahsil, and pay 19 per cent of the land revenue 
They are found m no other Tahsil Them numbers are small 
The table on page 65 gives the number of Gheba owners as 1,587, 
but the enumeration is faulty Most of them own land in several 
- villages and are counted over and over agam in each village, while 
a few petty villages of small holdings and numerous owners have 
been included only on the ground that they claim connection with ^ 
the Ghebas The total number of true Gheba owners cannot be 
as much as 500 Of recent years an attempt is being made to enlist 
Grhebas in the Native Army, but the project is foredoomed to 
failure as the Grhebas do not exist who could enlist m any consi- 
derable numbers 

The origin of the Grhebas, like that of many other tribes in 
the Western Punjab, is obscure They themselves claim Moghal 
origin, and are always entered in the revenue papers as Moghals, 
resenting the use of Grheba as applied to them In the census 
enumerations they have always returned themselves as Moghals 
Gheba they describe as simply a nickname applied to them because 
they dive m the Gheb Another account which they give of them- 
selves .and which is generally accepted m the countryside connects 
with the Sials of Jhangs and the Tiwanas of Shahpur. The story 
of Teo, Seo and Gheo, from whom the Tiwanas, Sials and Ghebas 
respectively are descended, is well known This assertion is des- 
tructive of their claim to Moghal origin, and would fix the Ghebas 
as of Rajput Punwar origin Another theory is that they are 
really a branch of the original Jodhra tribe who quarrelled with 
the others, and took the name Gheba, which till then had been 
simply a title used m the tribe The fact that the town of 
Pindigheb was built, and is still held, by the Jodhras, and not by 
the Ghebas, lends some support to this statement Whether Gheb 
is simply “ the country of the Ghebas” or Gheba simply “ an 
inhabitant of the Gheb,” the tribe is almost certainly indigenous to 
the Punjab, and foreign to the district The settlement of the 
tribe was almost exactly similar to that of the Jodliras They 
were a small warlike band, irresistible to the Jats, Gujars and 
Awans who preceded them and always brave and powerful enough 
m the turmoil of rater-tribal strife to retain the tract they had 
won They appear to have come to the district about the same 
- time as the Jodhras, and from the first to have settled in 
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tho tract between the Knla Chittn nnd tbo Khmn Murat Their 
lustorv makes it not improbablo that they were in some wn\ 
dependent on tlio Todhrns of Pindighcb their position bung 
not wry different from tlmt of tlio Khundn nnd Knmlml 
branches of tho Jodlim tribo A not improbable conjecture 
is that they were n small bond of broken Bnjnut families 
fleeing from tho Central Punjab who joined the Jodhms nnd 
Fettled down on their borders Till 182u tho\ certainly occupied 
n portion Fubordmato to tho Jodhms of Pindigheb who till that 
year were responsible for the revenne of the Glicb Tlio later 
^enrs of Sikh rule aro tho period of Ghcba nso first to complcto 
independence thon to couahtv with tho Jodhms Rne Mahomed 
Khnn of Kot was tho ur&t clucf to exalt tho horn of tlic tribe 
He was n man of mnch power nnd energy so influential that ho 
stood to the Sikhs in the relation of an nlly rather than a subject 
and po turbulent that tho record of lus nofonco and crimes remains 
to thw day \\ Ub the narao of lus son nnd 8iiccc«*or hnttcli khan 
the glon of tho Ghilns is inseparably connected At the hind 
of the Cihclns though nt feud with most of them nnd owning 1 ) 
entire village* alwut two-third* of eight other hcroditnn village* 
and in addition shares m w*\tml otlitr village* which he liought 
or in othir wars acquired ho was for man \ unis supreme m ins 
count n under the west comer of tho klinin Murat lmi*tod 
with intigt ternl powers m hw own ihbt feared and admired 
by all he wnldod nn amount of power winch wn* perhaps mrfcpio 
out itlt nn indtpendent state Iren to tho present dm tin kot 
cstnti is always called the Kot rii*at and the administration i* 
the nrlis while ofbcml* of the Government are known but ns 
1 iifji li « fficinls Such an administration could not haw bn n 
h ft fur so nuns \inr* lend it not 1 km si substantially just aixl 
hone t nnd liked by the jMMiplt 

lint in spite of tluir prosjK nt\ and jvower tin Giulia* Imw 
new r hi hi n vi n ln„h plnci sucnlh Tiny mti nnnm fmlr 
with tlu Jodhris of I imligheli mul with t he Vlprd* of the S t j 
boan but though tin \ give in nmrnn^o to lug \w»n fnrniht » 
\nnns do not g n mill gin to tin m nor I >uh ilium tlu m ns tlu ir 
rijusl They Imt nothing of tlmt j rnh of iurtli winch is m> 
linrked n rhamcti rt tic nf the Gnkllnrs and Imijins of Itnuid 
pintb f » mnillr the Glnlms nr» Will off nnd thrifty mid though 
tli \ ull hit nn nnotlur nnd I iw tot H of form r numh n* 

muf trvnclu m r« t there is ordinarily nt ithir htig ition n< r mm * 

am mg tlu m, ltd! l « e\tnvvaean<i Tim Gh hits of Phurn'd 
nl n hnv fnlh n m « ril dus anil inwd to tin rotmtn rd » 
«1 ’ «mt i winj 1 of the nth if lit n nnd i xtri> » inr* 

1 J v i wn wlhgx 

II V nn n lln n snlr will limit ru* d luhtmg in hawk in*, 

» 1 fiM ej i-t hr Ir I n an! gi I li r imi aft 1 noi 

tulil tJ Ji^Il n with whom thy alternately fought and 
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intermarried Most of tliem are still well off, and they own far — ’ 
too inucli land to cultivate with their own hands As landlords Population 
they are severe with their tenants, but are not unjust, nor are they 
generally disliked, while they are always ready to turn out with 
all their resources when anyone attempts to trouble or interfere 
with then* tenantry. 

Their bitter feuds with the Jodliras and Alpials, and the even 
more determmed feuds among the principal G-lieba families have not 
yet died out The marriage of Mabk Aulia Khan, of Pmdiglieb, 
with the daughter of Sardar Fatteh Khan, of Kot, coupled with 
the separation of the Fatteh] ang Tahsil from that of Pmcbgheb, 
did something to close the bitter blood feud, but mtermamage 
between the families of old enemies has little effect m stoppmg 
the dearly cheiished ancestral feuds The intermarriage goes on 
freely, but the ill-feeling, though perhaps softened, still remams. 

The different famihes cannot now openly attack each other, but it 
is very doubtful if they like each other any the better for that 

The Saidar of Kot is the most important of all the G hebas 
Fatteh Khan died in 1894, when liis property with his jaqvi s 
passed to his brother’s grandson, Mahomed Ah Khan Smce 
1903 the estate has been under the Court of Waids, the Sardar, 
Mahomed Nawaz Khan, bemg a child of about 9 Hassu Khan, one 
of the Sardar’s distant collaterals, owns large shares m several of 
the Sardar’s villages, and is a zaildar and jagirdar 

Next to the Kot family the most important family among the 
Ghebas is that of Malal This family calls itself Bhandidl, from 
Rai Bhandi Beg, an imaginary MoghhL ancestor, but is in reality 
of Rajput descent, like the rest of the Ghebas It has always been 
at feud with the family of Kot, and it was its head, BudM Khan, 
who was concerned in the assassination of Rai Mahomed Khan, of 
Kot, atPahag m 1831 The present head of the family is Fatteh 
Khan, a man of fine presence and good repute He and his four 
brothers are prominent men m the countryside, but are not on 
good terms with each other Hayat Khan is a man of much 
ability, not generally popular, and Mehr Khan, among brothers all 
devoted to horse-breeding, is famous for his veterinary skill 

The Ghebas of Dhumal own four villages Them headman 
is Nur Khan, son of Drab Khan, of Dhurnal The family of Shahr ' 

Rai Sadullah also owns four villages, while the Ghebas of Manjia, 
own three villages The chief Gheba m Manjia is Sarfaraz Khan 
alias Faja_Eh.au, zaildar, and m Shahr Rai Sadullah Karm Ehan, 
mamdai The three branches of the tribe are Kawal, Bhandial 
and Sihal The Kot, Dhurnal and Shahr Rai Sadullah famihes are 
Rawals The family of Malal is Bhandial, and the Manjia family 
is Sihal. 
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The Alprils arc quite unlike tho two tribes which hftvo just 
Pcjmliticm. been described They hare all tho characteristics of A wan owners 
Air silt- and have nothing in common with tho large landed proprietors of 
Fattchjang nnd Pmdigheb Tnhsils They arc confined to tho SO 
Soan circle of the Fattohjang TahsH and most of thcmhold land 
along tho banka of tho Soan 

By origin they aro admittedly Haipnts and at tho census of 
1831 recorded themselves as Mnnj Hrijputs. They appear to bare 
come to tho district about tho same time ns tho Jouhrasand Ghobas 
having first wandered through tho country now contained in tho 
Khushab and Tallagang Tnhsils before settling down in the southern 
corner of Fattclijang Thero are still traces of ITindn origin in 
their mnrnngo ceremonies ns is tho cnao with many of the IMjprits 
of tho district. 

Thoy own 32 villages in Fattclijang Iloldinga among 
them arc small nvornging a httlo over fivo acre' Hnrdworljng 
nnd excellent cultivators generally tilling their own land nnd 
working laboriously on their own wells they ha\ o taken only 
a small part in tho more land history of tho diatnet Socially 
thoy rank high intermarrying freely with tho G helms. They 
aro a bold lawless set of men of fine physique much given to 
violent crime sturdy independent nnd wonderfully quarrelsome 
They aro generally called litigious but are n thnftr folk nnd 
seldom carry their eases to n civil court while in a rovonue 
court a great deal of troublo can bo caused to ncigldiours and 
enemies and n great stir mado with but httlo troublo nnd at 
small expense 1 hoy number a little over ntno thousand Of Into 
years Alpials hare begun to 1» enlisted in tho nrrav nnd the cxjieri 
ment deserves to succeed for these men should ranho fiuo soldiers 
and in the wider atmosphere of tho array mat forget tho petty 
quorrels of their valley 

With tho exception of the Chnkri family, which owns a good 
deal of land there are no large owners among them Chftudn 
Ahmad khan son of Chaudrt Slier khan of Clmkri a fillet 
ona turning roan is the onl> \lnial of much note 1I< is a 4 ice 
regal rf trim nnd a gnildar nnd enjoys n ji/tr of 800 His 
son bultnn khan is n subedit r in tin < "th l*unnbi« Other AlptaN 
are Allah Did khnn snbcdnr pensioner and rnlhlnr Clmontra 
Allah D \d khan raihMr, Banal Abf khan Sul, and \ur khan 
of Chakn 

\ceordtng to the cu tom of tho country the \lpuU are split 
into two jHirtions Tlie Cluikn Clmudru in tin wul r district 
feud* lave alwnrs sidi-d with the MaHl Glirims amm^t tie kot 
famdr an 1 1 an lost serrrd monk rs of tin ir famllr in tl c strife 

Tie khattar* arc at once the n*w tmft*'rhms tie runt 
in errt ;og and the *no*t tin atisfactory tnl>j in the du net 


IViUrt. 
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Ethnologically a problem more inscrutable than the Awan, socially 
of importance less than that of the highest tribes alone, politically 
a troublesome element in the district population, they form one 
of the most peculiar and curious tribes in the district Their 
country, -which is known by the name of Khattar, lies on both sides 
of the Kala Ohitta, and runs in a narrow strip east and west 
from the Indus and across the district, into Rawalpindi, 
where they own fourteen villages v They are thus to be found in 
Attock Tahsil, where they own 29 villages, m Fattehjung 
where their villages number 43 and in villages of Pindigheb 
Tahsil Them numbers appear to have been underestimated 
at the various census enumerations, when many returned 
themselves as A wans, but m all probability they do not exceed ten 
thousand The census of 1901 showed them numbers as little more 
than six thousand, a decrease of nearly 9 per cent m ten years 
The enumeration was almost certainly faulty The revenue records, 
by a process of excerption not altogether satisfactory, give the 
number of Khattar landowners as 4,265 An estimate of ten 

thousand is probably not far off the mark Them origin, as has 
been said, is obscure They claim connection with the Awans 
(explaining iqnotum pei iqnotius) and the Kliokhars, all three 
claiming Kutb Shah for them father, and tracing them descent 
from .All. But the Awans and probably the Khokhars repudiate 
the connection The Khattar account of Khattar origin is given in 
Griffiti’s “ Punjab Chiefs ” under the notice of the Dhrek family 
Briefly it amounts to this Chohan, the youngest son of Kutb 
Shah, the ancestor of the Khattars, and an officer of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, seized Bagli Uilab, m his days a large city, on 
the Indus, dispossessing the Hindu clnef, Raj Deo, and made it 
his headquarters Por many years his descendants held Nilab, 
till the Hindus in the time of Kkatar Khan, growing powerful, 
drove' them out across the river and into Afghanistan But 
Khatar Khan, who had entered the service of Mohamad Ghori, 
soon returned, and m 1175, when his master was preparing to 
attack India, repossessed himself of Bagh KiMb by a stratagem 
Prom that time date the present name of the tribe, who took the 
name of them leader, Khatar, the six chief divisions and the tribal 
dispersion over the present Khatar Of the sons of Khatar Khan— 
the story is repeated to give the present day divisions of the tribe, 
and them distribution — Sarroo Khan built Serhal His descen- 
dants are known as Serhals, and are found m Pindi Serhal, Bahtar, 
Jhang, Bahlol, and Peroz Shahi Peroz Khan, whose_ descend- 
ant are called Perozals, went to Fattehjang The Khattars 
of Fattehjang, the Dhrek and Walt families, and the Usman 
Khattar branch m Rawalpindi are Perozals Jand Khan crossed 
the Kala Chitta, and settled south of that range near the Indus m 
the ilalca which is to the present day called after him Jandal The 
Kara Khattars are called Ramals from a descendant of Jand Khan 
Those of Hatlnal, Thattha, Darnil and Basal are called Jandals. 
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Tho khnttora of Gnktliar also are Ramals Isa Khan s descend 
PopaUtira ants who are called Isials, are found m Choi Gharinln and 
Decrlot north of tho Kola Chittn Bnlu Khnn s descendant* 
live in Bnrotn where tho Haro foils into tho Indus and in 
other villages between Bngli Ailnb and Attock and ore called 
Ilalvmb Mehro Khan s descendants livo in Serai Kharbnza 
in Rawalpindi Tho Ghanal3 who live m Akhon north of 
the knla Chitta are descended from Feroz Khnn When tins 
dispcmcm was complete, and about three generations after 
Kuntar Khnn tho tnoo lost Bngli Adah but retained possession 
of the open conntrv between Rawalpindi nnd tlio Indus Con 
jecturcs on Khnttnr origin are ns vnrions as tho theories winch 
seek to explain the Amins Mr Stee<lmnn lielnvcd tlieir claim to 
Awn n origin nnd said that an A wan admits if but looks on tin klmt 
tars ns an inferior section of the tril>o to which he v ill tint give 
hi* daughters m mnmncp Others assign tho hhnttnrs a Rajput 
origin Griffin thought that they were onginnlh inhabit ants 
of Khorn an who came to India with tho enrlv Wnhomcdan 
invaders Crncroft note<l that one or two of their customs relating 
to mama go seem to point to their lmnng been of Hindu origin 
Thev may liavo l»ccii comcrted to Mnhomednnisin during one of 
the Sultnn* (Mahmud Ghnzimvj) mentions funeral lain 
mneham would identify them with a branch of the kntnr Cirinntno 
or Littlo ^ ilchn from whom tho Gujnrs also are descended 
« 

What is certain u that they camo to the district before 
most of the tril>cs now prominent Tliev mn\ haic preceded 
even the \wans nnd been driven on to tfio Knla Chittn on tho 
south hr the A won invasion nnd on the north In tho hordes 
of foreign conquerors Their own traditions would mnke them 
later Hum the Amins whom they alleged tliey dispose seed 
But in the present state of Knowledge thev must Ik* h ft an 
enigma Thor rany Ik? an indigenous Punjab trOx? neitlnr Tat 
nor Hnjput hut re«emhhng the Awnn* whore rt idi nco wns now 
cts-Itulus ami now trans-Indus nnd who fmallv s< tiled down In 
tho romparatno scenntv of the Knla Chitta Of their neigh 
Ixiup* Umdns lodhra \1pmls and A wans tin v ha\< nflinitns 
on!v with tin. latter and it mav lx> that the solution of tin Awnn 
probh m would clear nwn\ tin invaterv that surrounds tin Khattan 

()f tin ir hi torv within the district not much h known Tin ) 
to»il hul |»art m the* turmoil In 1 mdiglwh nnd I utt hjiu^iu 
which the (i|ji 1 \a found so cxcilhnt nn r pport unitv but tl v 
ortunU pro p* ml nnd i xt« ndrd tin ir vdlagi s at n*« 

N \ir«l»th \ npjH-irto liavi attained nm commanding Jk iti n 
{ rvroft ars tin \ intt mum -d with tli hhatuk nn I thus 
ncapitn l furtl r j**»wcr m the t7 d i uni tin v rrmiuu-d * n gew»| 
t<rre« ntllitl Sikhs nh i Ml jvnel the principal fitiub'*-! to n tain 
tlnr Cl i r ire a t 
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No one lias ever liad a good word to say for the Khattars 0HA ^L 1, 0 
Bad agriculturists, had landlords and bad revenue payers, lazy, Population 
dissolute and extravagant, they have always been a troublesome 
tribe The Khattar has always had an unenviable notonety for 
crime , they are all at feud with one another , none render any assist- 
ance to the administration , crime is rife, and litigation of the 
most expensive kind continuous and unceasing Socially they hold 
an intermediate position They rank below G-akkliars, Awans, 

Janjuas, Jodliras, Ghebas, and' the higher classes of Rajputs, but 
above the Jats or Zemindars 

Holdings aie large, averaging about 50 acres m Attock Talisil, 

45 acres m Fattehjang, and 21 acres m Pmdigkeb In the last 
Tahsil the Khattars, like the neighbouring Awans, are m a 
depressed state The lazy dissolute habits which distinguished 
all Khattars, combined with comparatively small holdings, have 
brought them misfortune 

Much of the Khattar land is held by tenants, and the Khattar 
is a conspicuously bad landlord _ He generally collects rents m 
kind, and is nearly alwaysjiarsh and unreasonable, squeezing the 
.tenants just when he should be generous, and unable to finance 
his tenants m times of distress and protect them m times of 
trouble As a result he cannot collect rents or keep tenants so 
easily as better men can 

The chief family is that of Dlirek m Fattehjang, the various 
membeis of which own ten villages m the Fattehjang Nala, 
besides other villages m Attock and m Rawalpindi The family 
is described m Griffin’s “ Punjab Chiefs ” It has suffered much 
from internal feuds, ruinous litigation and bad conduct The 
heads of the family are Nawab Khan and Karm Khan, who five 
at Dlirek, and lost them share of the j agio by confiscation m 1906, 

Dost Mahomed Khan and Jahan Dad Khan of Bahtar, who each 
enjoy faqn s of Rs 372-12, and Lai Khan, whose ja gn s amount 
to Rs 500 per annum Jahan Dad Khan is under restramt m the 
Lunatic Asylum, Lahore 

The Khattars of Fattehjang itself, a numerous body, own 
seven villages Them chief men are Samundai Khan, Divisional 
Darban and Zaildar, Maula Dad, Fatteh Khan, all of Fattehjang 
The Khattars of Kutbal own three villages in Fattehjang and 
two m Rawalpindi There are no big Khattar fa mili es m Pindi- 
gheb Tahsd Sadullah Khan, of Thattha, is a pensioned subedar, 

Khushal Khan of Kara, and Mahomed Khan of Pmd Sultani are 
mamdais, but no one is of commanding importance 

In Attock Tahsd the chief Khattar family is that of Wall, 
described m Girffin’s “ Punjab Chiefs ” 

Janjuas are now a very inconsiderable element m the dis- Jan J ua8 
- tnct population They own Jangal and two other villages in 
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CHAP I a jattchjang Talisil, ond Kot Sarang and an adjoining village m 

Populition. TaHagang But beyond any doubt they were m early days 
predominant throughout the wholo district from tho Snlt Rnngo 
to tho Knla Chitta Bdbar frequently mentions Hahh Hast, 
Janjna, describing him as “ tho JLikim of tho Bs nnd Uluses in 
tho neighbourhood of tho Sojfn nnd says that tho Janjuas have 
been from old timo rulers and lords of tho Salt Rango hills 
nnd of tho tract between AQiib and Bhera Probably Jnnjua 
occupation was more n lordship over subject races Jnts and 
Gujars who tilled tho soil, than cultivating possession This 
explains their almost total disappearance from tho district 
Their dominion overthrown in Rawalpindi by tho Gakkhara in this 
district fell boforo tho Awrfns nnd tho Khnttnrs Long beforo tho 
JodhrosandGhebasenmo tho Janjuas had disappeared Tlioy maho 
no nppearnneo on tho dark stage of later district history and thero 
is in popular imagination no traco loft of tho (lavs when thev 
ruled tho whole of tho central uplands. Their social position and 
tho respect in which they nro held is duo to tho position winch they 
occupy in tho adjoining districts of Rawalpindi and Jhelum They 
nre more in tho district than of it nnd it is not intended to discuss 
their origin nnd history Referonco must bo mndo to tho Gazetteer 
of Jhelum district 

They nro essentially mon of good birth proud of thoironccfltry 
nnd readily cngagtng in militorv service especially In the cnvnln 
As ngncnftunats thov nro not praiseworthy nnd their luibits nre 
unbusinesslike Physically they nre well built with a noticcablo firm 
ness in hnnds and feet ? riicv are usunllj addressed ns Rnjn nnd 
rank high m tho social scale alow remarriage is not practised 
nnd daughters aro gnen onlj to Intijuas or feavynds In Taltngnng 
tho onlv Janjnns worth mention nre tho representn tives of tho 
once powerful Rajas of Kot Sarong who nre fast falling into 
insignificance In fnttchjang tho Jnnjua family of Inngnl is 
popularly held in considerabh esteem Shnh\ali Khan its head 
is n culdnr and a man of some position 

Of mi<« lhneous Rajputs tht most important are the Blmths 
nn j Cliauhan Tlie Inttcrore found pmcticnllr in I'indtghrbniom* 
though thi re oro a few in Inttchjang Tin fr headipinrteri an 
at Khanr in the south-east comer of Pindightb Toll il nnd they 
own three other surrounding Milage-' Tiies nn fair cult ivnfor* 
lmt ore given to litigation nnd art in con oquence not In good 
circum**anec Socially tin. \ hold a srrv high position and ore 
on friendly Itrms with the Jodhros of I wdigh*d» Their clmf 
representative is Nowob Khan of Kbaur who ts a raddar 

Dliattts art scattered throughout i rerv tab d in the ih tnct 
In Tnltagang th v boll serm ri)bg> i t!i m of which lie IwJow th* 
''alt Range ond the rr t in th** norlh-nu c* m* r of th*' Tab d rwar 
tl p Cbakwal border Tlwy ore lire unprrtentbm hard workir, 
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cultivators, little esteemed socially In Pmdiglieb they hold lands 
as full, or as inferior proprietors m the group of villages -over 
■which the Pmdiglieb Maliks have taluloadan i rights In Fatteh- 
jang Tahsilthey own seven small villages chiefly on the Rawalpindi 
border In Attock Tahsil they are of importance only mthe Nalla 
circle where they own two villages Everywhere they are good 
cultivators and landlords, and bear a good character, but are of 
httle social repute Indeed it is worth remark that although there 
is some reason for believing that this tract is the original home of 
the Bhattis, and that the prominent tribes are of Bhatti Rajput 
origin, yet the tribe is* of less social and political importance here 
than m almost any district of the province There are no Bhattis 
of sufficient prominence to deserve mention with the exception of 
Malik Jahan Khan of Hatliar, Fattehjang, and Fateh Khan zaildar, 
Hasan Abdal, and the tribe is important only as an mdustnous 
though small body of the agricultural community 

o 

Of agricultural tribes who occupy an inferior social position, 
the most important is the Malliar They amount to eight per cent 
of the total population m which they bulk as largely as Pathans 
Every Tahsil is full of them, but they are most numerous m Attock 
Tahsil In all circles they own land m full proprietary rights 
and also cultivate for others , m the Attock Nala they own four 
whole villages But it is not as proprietors but as cultivators 
that they are important In Attock though owning only 2 per cent 
of the Tahsil area, they cultivate 10 per cent, and there is the 
same disparity elsewhere As cultivators they are unsurpassed, 
and are particularly successful on well-lands More than half the 
well-irrigated lands of the district are m their hands If farming 
of a particularly excellent character is met with on a well, the 
cultivator is sure to be a Malliar They excel m raising garden 
produce, tobacco and sugarcane Unlike the ordinary zammdais 
they have not the feeling that it is shameful to sell vegetables, 
and Malliar women may be seen selling the produce of them wells 
in all the towns and large villages of the district They cultivate 
iai am lands to any extent only m Attock Tahsil, where they are 
as successful as on well-lands, as the village of Losar Sharfu 
bears witness They are distinguished for success as agriculturists, 
for thrift, industry and business-like habits, and for nothmg 
else As a tribe they have no headmen, no history, and no close 
tribal organisation With the Arams and Baghbans of the central 
and south-western Punjab they have no connection The name 
“ Malliar ” appears to denote the occupation of the holder rather 
than the caste to which he belongs or the tribe from which he ori- 
ginally sprang There can be no doubt that many of the present 
day Malliars aie descended from an ancestor of some other tribe 
who took to market-gardening as an occupation Ranking first 
as cultivators, they rank lowest m the social scale of all agricultural 
tribes They are fond of calling themselves by the name of some 
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other tribe higher in the social scale and at census many returned 
themselves as Awdn Jonjaa or Bhatti Rajput 

Gwjar* who nre an important element in the agricultural 
population are not found in tho Tallagnng and Pindighob Tahsfls 
In Attock Tahsil they number 6 5 per cent of tho total population, 
own 14 2 per cent of tho cultivated area, and pay 14 per cent of 
tho revenue They are found in every circle, their interest being 
shown in the table below 


Chhacbli 

Far*»lJi 

\nla 


Proportion of cultivated 
area of circle held 


Proportion of re venae 
of circle paid 


4 

14 

20 


Thc\ own threo villages in tho Chlinclih and seven small villages in 
the ‘-arwala but tho chief Gujar settlement is in tho Rain where 
they own 2 1 villages in tho north-cast corner under Gnndgnrh, 
along tho Harare border and on tho Haro in Panjhattn In 
Inttehjnng Tahsil thev own 15 villages nre found in different 
parts of tho Tah«i! and own a pmnll block of Milages in the 
extreme south west corner of tho Sil Sonn circle The most inttr 
citing point nbout tho distribution of tho Gujars is tint they 
arc not oven os tenants, found in the purely Awnn portions of tho 
district 

As in tho case of the AwAns so with Gujars little or nothing 
Is n ally known of their origin Cunningham would tract their des 
cent from the A urchi Scvthwns who invndcd North AN rat India in 
tlu fir>t o ntunra U fort and nfti r ( hnst Ihlntson ik mi"sc* 
the theon of nltonguml dt set lit which is to im imnd conrlu 
mviU m*gntived in Ins cast of count* nni ci hut flunks that 
throughout tin Salt Knngi tract and pnduhlr umh r tin 
ra tim hill* nI*o tluvnn t lit oldest inhnbitniits among the trd**s 
now n tiled thin. The trtlal tradition is tlwt thn are hr 
origin Kajputs of Hindustan who in some distant ogv migrateil to 
Gnjrat which tiny foil ml a good plan for thur entile nnd twtthil 
down unih r tit AN nrnich Jats to whom tint |*aid reri nue In 
Ml w s time they migrated from Gnjmt to tlibdi tnrt AN haterrr 
their < ngiml hom< thev *tdl n tom their p<-euliar dialect nppa 
mitlr a dial v of II»n Ii N t* Irning a “outh *rn origin »rd tliey 
nlmt t rrrtamk rim thr* ugh (itijrnt whn h tl strong tradition 
rep-inls as th« fr horn ju t ns th*' Hiatus look hsefc to llhxttnna. 
A f r tl eir connection with this di tnrt tlm link oft! tr arriral 
t* In 1*1 n in ol euntj^lutit is heron! sjuctgn tlmt tley art 
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among tlie oldest inhabitants Babar mentions them as cultiva- 
tors in bis time Never suited for dominion they first came under 
tbe rule of Janjuas, who allowed them to continue m possession 
^of tbeir small patches of cultivation and tbe wide wastes over wbicb 
they grazed their cattle Their next masters were the Awans who 
drove them from a great part of the district, if they did not 
absorb them into their own tribe In the succeeding generations 
they cultivated such land as they were able to letam m subjection 
to the various tribes who held sway, playing no part in the politics 
of the district, never able to rise to any importance, and looked 
upon with something akin to contempt by their more powerful 
neighbours 

Gujars appear to be a tiue homogenous tribe constituted by 
agnatic relationship alone The name is said to be merely gau 
chcii , or cattle grazier, and the derivation has this to support it 
that the Gujars were originally grazieis rather than cultivators, 
and still are so m many districts Even m this district, where 
they have for many years devoted themselves to agriculture, they 
still retain traces of their former occupation, and keep milck-kme 
and buffaloes for profit more than any other tribe It is said that 
them women may often be seen with veiled faces weeping over the 
death of a milch buffalo, and that the mourning on that occasion 
is second only to that when a member of the household dies 
But the adoption of a grazier’s life does not confer Gujar status 
or admit to the tribe. The tnbe keeps very much to itself, and 
there is no evidence of heterogemty 

It is remarkable how much G-ujars are disliked and despised 
by other tribes Though good cultivators and often well off, they 
seem to be looked upon as little better than menials, and the 
appointment of a Gujar to any place of authority over any other 
tribe is always the signal for disturbance Generally they are 
fairly well off There are a few large proprietors, but most of 
the landowners are small men, cultivating them own holdings 
As landloids they are good administrators, and look carefully after 
them property As cultivators they are among the best in the 
district Their villages m the Attock Panjkatta, irrigated by the 
Haro, are well farmed 

In physique they are of the same type as the Jat, whom m 
many ways they much resemble Them proneness to thieving, where 
circumstances permit, quarrelling and intriguing are blots on them 
character, but not much more evil can be said of them They 
diffei entirely m character from the idle, thievish and cowardly 
Gujars of the southern Punjab Though not blessed with many 
attractive qualities, they aie quiet, industrious, and unassuming 
It is a great grievance that the army is closed to them, but a good 
- many find their way m by assuming another tubal name 
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Their chief men are Nawab Khan of Bnlot and Gulnin 
^Mahomed of Gila Knlan in Fattclijnng and Sarfamx Khan of 
Hisur, m Attock. 

Tho Jnts plnv a very inconspicuous part in district politics 
Thev number close on twelve thousand and aro found onlv in 
PinJigheb and Fatteh Inng Tnh*nls But there is no Tat trflx) of 
common descent and with common traditions The word Jat 
seems to include all who live b\ agriculture but have not the 
courago to claim Rajput ancestry nnd nro not Gnkhlinrs Moghuls, 
Khattnrs Awnns or bujors It is not clear when the_) came into 
tins distract or whence though it is certain thnt tlic\ are all 
converted Hindus and must linvo como ongmnllv from the east 
if they arc not nbongmnl tribes or their descendants It need 
hardly be said that ph\sicallv and in appearance no difference 
can be discerned between the ordinary Rajput and the ordinary 
Jat No doubt the onginal Tat stock has received many neeretions 
from other tnbes in tho district who in the course of generations 
have lost touch with their onginnl connections and have liccome 
merged m tho great body of the cultivntors Indeed nccnrdrng to 
one theory the onginal stock itself a ns formed in tin wu\ flu 
Jnt isn culnvator pure and smiple usually n tenant The tarJie*»t 
mention of him dates from the time of Bnlmr The lot thin 
divided the cultnating occuimncv of most of the district with 
the Gujnr I- rom the Awnnkitn he wns displaced h\ the \uniis 

who them. elves cultnntcd the lands the i had ncquired To the 
lire sent dn\ the Jnt is \er\ seldom met with in tho Vwnn \ illnges 
lb appears wherewr the land is owned hvnri tocmtic tnl>es who 
do not them el\ca hold the plough No i xplnnntion can lie offered 
of his nhsenct fn»in Vttoch Tnhsil wlurc"OjM.r cent of the 
land is hold bv tenant In that Tnhsil then an finer Rajput 
than in anv otlur part of the di tract and it is not ihvj ibh tlud 
the fats have recorded thoinsolws as Rajputs It is ffpmlh 
unlikely that tin y lm\e Ihm u nb-orlK'd In tin other ImIk s Pnthnns 
khattnr Auun (injurs Mnlliar* nml Shnkhv TIim nl* mid in 
the adjoining 1 ah tl of Rawalpindi. Tin Tnts hint m u r tnh* n 
nti\ share in the In t< rv of tin tit tnct \ f w an l d i tm/j/x 

or full proprietor* in tin \ilLag\s whin tin PimJiglu h Malik* 

lin\i u ignnrial right lmtnowluia do the \ form n largi minimi 

nitv ami llie\ own n> whole wlfngi Then nre no tin n of n t 

among llum and n a IhmIv tin \ nn of lit tit iiiijh rtmic In 
►octal |*wti>titlu Jnt i at tin button of tin ngrtcultun l s <*»!< 

\ a eultivut »r It* t rail Ih ut In mg nirj u si < nlr l»t tli 

i'lt tr ntuli piull si onlv l\ tin t Injur- tuturdh Jnts nr 

II lia\i I Tin ir | lit ajui i g *1 » r fair ntid th \ do it t 

"nut j mt 

^avva Is nr> much th am m ^atinhin i I r dr tri*t 

Tl r n r \rr <1 t! on! itit of tl I n j I 't hut r jml 

-sill 1 Sural li u n x tl r! urn to ‘'avxo l in Tl r 
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descendant of a member of an agncultural tribe, who has acquired 
a imputation for sanctity, sooner or later claims Sayyad origin, and 
m the course of tune such claims are generally allowed Tlie 
process'can be seen going on at tbe pi esent day m more tban one 
place 


CHAP I, c 
Populatioi 


Sayyads are scattered tbrougbout every Tabsil, and make . 
up about 2-^ per cent of tbe total population They ai e most 
numeious m Attock, wbeie they own eight villages Seven 
villages m Fatteh Jang, five m Pmdigbeb, and two m Tallagang 
ai e field by , Sayyad owners Fortunate]} tbeir villages ai e 
usually small Many of them cultivate them own land but they 
aie'tbe worst possible agncultui ists Tbe common Sayyad who 
has to till bis own holding, is usually a most worthless individual , 
lazy, querulous, quarrelsome and a very inefficient cultivator They 
are almost all in debt, and have alienated mostof their land But 
the Sayyad of better class who retains his cncle of mm ids is 
usually a man of quite different stamp and is very influential with 
the Musalman population and the tribes of the highest rank 
- Families high m the social scale aie always leady to give their 
dauglrtei s m marriage to a Sayyad 


In Tallagang Wilayat Shah, and his bi other, Inayat Shah of 
Danda Shah Bilawal, are useful men of good standing 

The Pirs of Hhulhan m Pmdigbeb, Pir Phul Badshah and 
Pit Karm Husain, aie among the most influential Sayyads m the 
district, their disciples being found m many trans-Indus districts, 
and even m Kabul Pir G-ulam Abbas, of Makhad, a loyal, keen 
and eneigetic young man of about 23 years, is a power yn 
the land He is the acknowledged pnest throughout the Pathan 
and Awan tiacts His followeis are numerous in Rawalpindi, 
G-njrat, Shahpui, Jhelum and Lahoie A large number of 
Muhamadans of Kohafrclaim lnm as their Pir, and his pupils abound 
m the Mianwah and Kohat districts Awan s foim the larger 

portion of his followers , then come Pathans, Tiwanas, Sheikhs and 
other tubes He 30ms freely m eveiy day affams, and travels 
about the district m some state Of agricultural -S ayy ads Amir 
Haidar Shah of Thattha Nur Ahmed Shah is an md/mddi The 
Pir of Z lai at Shah Fai man Shah, m Pmdigbeb, is also well known 
In Attock Mehdi' Shah ( of Muza had a wide 1 eputation and his ' 
brother Mahomed Shah is an mdmddo 


Koreshis resemble Sayyads, but are even more heterogeneous Koreshw 
If the door of Sayyad descent can be foiced that of Koreshi 
descent is ever open, and he may enter who will Koreshis 
number only a thousand or so and rank much below Sayyads 
None have been leturned from Attock Tahsil, but they are sprin- 
kled about Fatteh Jang and Pmdigbeb The Rupar family m 
Fatteh Jang is well known There are seven brothers, of whom 
the most notable is Abdul Rabb 
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vn T!_/ w Biloch and Gakkhar elements m the district nro unimportant 

PcimUtlcm an( j n0 £ discussion Gnkkhnr rulo never extended 

beyond the "Mnrgnlla pass and only touched the eastern 
fringe of Fatteh Jang Tahsil, where a few members of tho tnbo 
are still to bo found 

JMh, W ith tho exception of Moghals tho onlvrcmnimng tribes notified 

l, ndcr the Land Ain. nation Act theJodh knhut Mair and JInnbns 
tnlx* arc found onl\ in Tollagang tahsil They are found only m 
small numbers stragglers from their homes in tlio Chnkwil Tahsil 
of Hitluni They were not found to bo numerous enough for 
separato mention in tho Census lists Tho Todhs aro probably 
mertl} n branch of tho Tanjuns and may bo tho Juds of Bibar 
For a d< tailed account of the other tribes reference must bo made 
to tho Jhelum Gazetteer Tho Kahuts own two villages on tho 
Chaktrul border They claim to hnvo come from Arabia and 
profess them, elves of Korcshi origin Another account is that 
they camo from Jnmnm giving their narao to tho Kahutn Tahsil of 
Rawalpindi on tin way But they appear to bo of Ilindu origin. 
Their social po ltion is not high 

The Main* and Manhas who inav lw> tho sarao tnho, own ono 
villngo in TaUagnng on tho ( lmhwnl bonier Thoy claim Rajput 
ongin with some show of rcnMm and state tliat tlioy camo from 
tho fninrau hills Thev l>enr a bad reputation for jinfislon nrengo 
icnlousv improvidence and recklessness but nro good cultnntors 
They rank slighth nl>oac Kahuts 

ruici&t Of the nu ccllaneous Muhanimndnn tnlios the most curious is 

tile ltmttlm Thev differ completely from tlie Rnruchns or 
Muhntnmndnn jK'dlan* who are found m scattered communities in 
the Central l uirjab Thee nn Khatn conuris to Islam although 
the ir Rawalpindi hrethn n who hold n gooel deal of land hn\obccn 
heard to claim \wun or Moghul origin in order to obtain the 
bene lit of the I«nnd Ain nation \ert In this District tin v nro n 
tnie cn te nmrrymg onh among the in (Ium and collected in two 
h ttleiiu nts at Mnkhnd nnd \ttock Tlu settlement nt Attock is 
not Ileum lung owing to the di\tr*mn of trido hy tlio con tniction 
of the \ttexd 1 ndge Their he adipmrti rs an. at Mnkhnd, 
wJkix tliev linvt for long 1 k*< n on had terms with tho Khan 
They hold no line! nnd nre a ma of traders who c trnn actions 
extend to Turhi tin nnd tlu cities of Central \<io- Thor deni in 
cloths talk indigo nnd tea nnd are. haul to derive tin tr name from 
j irri e“cl th '‘one of the staples of theirtmd \notherdcnva 
ti m is from ! r i/ ncir|Ht ns tlu y lin'd to hnng caqs ts luck 
fnmi C ntrd \ la Th ir own M wy is that their original home 
«ie the tilla^u efl)»n».ot »n Bannu nml that they moved to 
MAI 1 1 in th r»iLti*f s h»h Uh n but an U In raccoon t de cnl*** 
ll in K1 i n< • f I al r <1 j rted hr /am in Miah Ther arc 
f rU j r n t ml dlntamth Hindu till of lUja They 
1 }v* i i utt cf aav n ! 
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Botli these tribes are very miscellaneous classes It is not 0 

possible to say to what extent those who claim to be Moghals Population 
really are 'so, but it is probable that the true Moghals of the Moghuls, 
District are very few m number Such as there are, are descended Sh6lki ' s 
from small Moghal settlements left by the various invading 
Moghal armies, and m consequence are found chiefly in Attock 
Tahsil Elsewhere the Moghals, and they are found m all tahsils, 
have probably little real claim to the name The reputation of 
the Moghals as a whole suffers from the fashion among men of 
low ongm who have risen m the world, of selecting the name of 
this race to cover their real extraction The tendency has 
received a fillip since the tribe was notified under the Alienation 
Act But it is a curious fact that (Certain tribes, even of high social 
rank, have begun to call themselves Moghals The Ghebas and 
others do so, and m the adjoining District of Rawalpindi the 
fashion has extended to Sattis, and even it is said, though this is 
doubtful, to Gakkhars 

If the Ghebas are excluded, Moghals hold land of a quantity 
more than inconsiderable only m Attock Tahsil They own one 
village in the Sarwala and two m the Chhachh ilaka They are 
exceedingly conceited about their origm, are poor cultivators, and 
are not much thought of socially 

Sheikhs are usually comparatively recent converts from 
- Hinduism, and accordingly contain many very varying elements 
Their numbers have fallen almost 50 per cent smce the census of 
1891 and they now number less than four thousand They are foimd 
almost solely m Attock Tahsd, and own ten villages on the sandy 
upland running from Campbellpur to the edge of the Ohhachh 
In the Sarwala they own 10 per cent of the cultivated area and pay 
' 12 per cent of the revenue In the Ohhachh they are responsible 
for 4 per cent of the revenue and hold 3 3 per cent of the land 
In the- Attock Nala there are only half a dozen Sheikh owners 
This Attock community represents the old kaniingo families 
of the tahsd, and a large propoi tion of the pawarfs are drawn 
from their ranks The majonty probably are m Government 
service, or have relatives so situated They are good cultivators or 
careful managers, and m Ohhachh largely cultivate their own 
lands Their social position is not high Sheikh Shams Dm of 
Tajib formerly held a high position in Kashmir State, and is now 
a wealthy zammdar Mahomed Khan of Sdwa is an fnamdar 

Hindus, who make up 8 5 per cent of the total population, are, The Hindus 
by caste and m order of numerical importance, Khatris, Aroras, 
Brahmans and Muhials The three first divide between them 
almost the whole tiade and money-lending business of the District, 
the exceptions being the Parachas, the Khojas and a few Sheikhs, 
who are looked on with contempt by their fellow Musalmans With 
the exception of the Muhials and a few Jagirdars and faqns, and 
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tho«o in Government service nil tho Hindus livo by trndo and 
monev lending Thev nre to bo found in nil tbc towns and 
larger villages Tho smaller villages contain only ono or two 
pettv shopkeepers A few acquired land in Sikh times nnd aro 
proud of their position o* hereditary owners But tho great 
projwrtion of Hindu interest in land has been acquired bv salo or 
mortgage 


Afore thnftv pationt and far seeing than the Muhammadan 
pea ant thev have succeeded often ns tho result ~of accumulated 
interest on small ongtnal debts m getting possession of a large pro- 
jKirtion of the land Their hold is strongest in Tallngnng among the 
A wans nnd hhottars of Pindigheb and m the Attock zSala Thor 
do not the mu Ives cultivate and ore w ith fow exceptions harsh nnd 
ixncting lomllord In tho A won tract nionoi lenders ore found 
ruling tlu villages raising the old customary rents taking a share 
of tin Ktrnw breaking up graying lands exacting enormous mnrr 
nnd attaching the plougli cattle nnd selling the houses of their 
debtor* It is curious to note how little progress Sikhism has mado 
among the Hindu |Kjpulntion In the adjoining District of Bnwnl 
jundi the proportion of Sikhs among the Klmtri population i* 
three times that in tho pureh Sikh detracts of tho Punjab But in 
this Di tnct |K>rbnps becau«o Sikh dominion was nt nn\ timo little 
more than nominal few Hindus have taken the ] ihvl Sikh Khatns 
nn found practicnllv onlv in tho Fntteh long Sonn nnd round 
Candekasin tho souths a tof Pindigheh \o cla«s has hem fited to 
such nn extent from the Bnti h rule ns the Hindus More reodv 
tlinntlic ngncultun t* to avail thcniM. !\es of the opportunities now 
c ff» nil fur tin education of their children they nave ohtnincil n 
vrrv large hare of the appointment* under Govimment in most 
I)l |*artment 


el tr Khatn uho iinmlx r nliont U OOO make up fib per Ct nt of 

tin Hindu jh jmlatimi Tluvanth mo t inlunhh dunintinthe 
Hindu pnpuntt m Tlu mo t \u>ntih of all the Hindus and with 
ph nlr » f spirit tin \ turn their hand to nmtljing i *c pt ngnrul 
tun much i f tin tmd of the District i in the ir hnnds nnd manvof 
tinman in < o\» rum nt einjdovimnt Sound have n e n to high 
nnl in tin nnn\ nhil m uvil nj point in< nt* tin \ provide miii 
< f th 1 h t public r- nnnts ui hnu In Tnllagnn^ th ( hhnrMJ 
'"anl n> Mi hr Mngh etc a ho i and tor* lull the tract undi r 
th Sikh nrr lirj. Jn inlar* hut re^i lo nluu t n!wa\ in tin 
( tijr t I>i trwt nnd ln\i n~dl\ littl t* elo with TalHgiog Tin 
i nl i < tin r j n mm nt futmh is that • f t h Johan of 1 all itanj. of 
v\ ! ml I » \infr C Inn 1 and Mnngnl **i n I vtra A t taut f < mrr t 

i n r nr tl jn lit 1 v I Tim fatmlv i notan oil # nr at 

la r in ir [ rc fit r r h nil h it on to tlm 1 1 !i t Pic to 

nit 1 i m ml r hi' at! on 1 Inlinduh b I njiMil ‘■oifr-d 

{ h hi nn I 1m 1 f in 1 S m ar I Ik m Dual Mnnnali nun 
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CbaTnd of Dondi is a Tahsildar , Sardar Hukm Smgli and Sardar 
Amir Smgli, of ,Pmdiglieb, ai e pensioned Risaldai s In Fatteli Jang 
tlie Cliakri family lieaded by Ami’ik Smgli, Saddliu Smgli and Pa] a 
Smgli, sons of Gkdab Singh, have acqun ed a gi eat deal of land in 
tlie Sil Soan The Ckkackki family of Rawalpindi have large ]agirs 
m Murat village and the vicinity 

Ai oras numbei a little over twelve thousand, and are found m Arora8 
all tahsils but especially m Attock Very few are Sikhs even m 
name They are below the other Hindus m the social scale, and 
confine themselves to ti admg and money-lending They have the 
1 eputation of being more gi aspmg and unscrupulous money-lenders 
than the Khatns, and are m consequence more dishked and 
despised Ramji Shah of Pmdigheb and Parma Hand of Bahtra 
have acquired a good deal of land 

Brahmans, who number only a little ovei two thousand, are Brahmans 
found m all tahsils but especially m Attock and Pmdigheb They 
own one village m Tallagang, one village m Attock, a share of a 
single village m the Fatteh Jang Sil Soan, and a few plots of land 
m Pmdigheb Talisil, but with these exceptions are not agricul- 
turists Eveiywhere they go m for money-lending Misi Bal- 
mokand, Tahsildar, Attock, is the chief Brahman of Fatteh Jang, 
and enjoys a jagir of Ps 52 m village Fatteh Jang 

The only Other prominent Hindu caste m the District is the Mulnals 
Mulnals In the whole Piovmce they number only about eleven 
thousand, and about ten per cent of them are m this District 
Their prmcipal habitat is the Jhelum District, and m consequence 
they are more numerous m the southern tahsil of this District than 
„ north of the Kala Clntta But they inhabit no well-defined tract, 
living m scattered villages throughout the lower tahsil Their 
own account of themselves, supplied by Saidar Sant Smgh, Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer, is as follows — 

Among Brahmans Mulnals require special notice They are distributed 
m almost all the puncipal towns and villages in the District, and amount to 
a good number They are looked upon with peculiar respect By origin 
they are a blanch of the Sarsut Brahmans, but then ancestors before the time 
of Mahabharatha renounced the priestly office, and devoted themselves to 
administration and military sefvice, and began to cultivate land Many of 
them are hereditary owners of land 

They are divided into seven clans, Datt, Yaid, B&lf, Chlnbbar, Mohan, 

Lau and Bhimwal, which are descended from seven Reshfs Drona Chaiq, the 
military tutor of the Paudavs, was an elder of the Datt clan 

The Mulnals eat together and intermarry without scruple, but they look 
down on other Brahmans, and will not eat or intermarry with them , occasion- 
ally a Muhial takes to wife the daughter of a lespectable Brahman, but the 
offspring is looked down upon, while a Muhial who gives his daughter in 
marriage to a Brahman, is punished by exclusion from the caste 


muck land, Amir Cliand of Kasian is an Inspector of Pobce, Sant 
Singh, of tlie same village, is a Sub-Inspector of Police, and Gropi 
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- — They etc a fine looking intelligent race remarkable for their loyalty 

pcrjmlatlon- pinch enterprire devotion to dnty and military rpint they principally 
employ tbenuelTe* u ngricnltnrMe, and eagerly tahe mililary service They 
make fine aoldlen, and nee to respectable position* in the Civil Deportment 
bat they are essentially a military race 

They *pecially reprobate three thing*— the taking of chanty, the hand 
ling of *crde* (Baal** work), and liring a life of rniinew Thev emplor 
the title* of Bakh*bi Mehta, Rairada and Dearan. 

A somewhat fuller account will be found m tbo Jhclura Goxet 
totr \umencall\ nnd ns agriculturists of tins District urnmpor 
tnnt tlit > arc n stimng nnd entorpnzing race nnd frequentl\ n^o 
to prominence in the civil or imhtnry service of Government Thev 
admit Brahman origin but strongly object to being clashed mtli 
that caste or being nddrcasotl bv Brnhmnn titles ’iho\ are noto- 
rious for tho way m winch they hang together one ensto brother 
bung alwnva rendv to assist another The leaders of the caste art 
endeavouring to develop a spirit of unity between the various clans 
bv encouraging lntcrmnmngo nnd bv editing n caste lien spam r 
\Wh buropcan officers tbev nrogenernllv popular "Mehta Chnnuni* 
of in Pindiglicb is n prominent Mtthinl owning mucli land 

^ Th° nt l m ff c ,K> P 1 '™ the chief artisan nnd inuitul 
i i “ cn-desin order of mime ncnl importance bocwl imiKirtnnco depend* 
on the materials handled nnd the lmhits of the caste Hit two tests 
an. not nlwnue distinct but tho higher castes tnki rank according to 
the nature til tht einpluvnicnt and tla lower castes partU acconbnL 
to the nature of the food eaten The metal nnd wood wt rkersrinh 
above the workers in clay \\ orke rs in gold nnd silver rank higher 
of nil Tin Isobar ranks sbghth nlwve the Tnrkhnn win n nnv 
di tinctiun is made 1\ orkers in lenthi r come lower still Tin 
Mira is rank low liecuu e thev eat nn\ ont s leavings 1/owe *t of 
all are the scavengers \e*nrlv nil tlie agncultuml nuuml* receive 
m parment a share of the produce others nrc |mul hj pte>cc weirk 

* trt The Sunnras or .Znrgnr* art the workers in gold nnd stiver 

Thiv an chuflv found in the towns nnd lnrg( r ullage** nnd an 
csjunllr di tributes! between the four tnlnils though their mindier* 
an nowhere large Thev an mostly Hindus though avert few 
an Kkh Mnnv of tlvem advance nmnev at mien t on the securitv 
* f t maimnts Though the r Imre the smni reputation for dldion 
e->tr ns clit whore thev are socinllv the highest of the nrti an« 

iv u. i The Isobar* are tin blncl smiths and workers in mm Tin 
t Tarkhans do nil the carjH*ntrv work making agricultural imph 

ttietit and the tvondwe rk of We IK t tc Tint are a! o thr bnck 
lavers of welt nnd of bmWmgs of immt 1 nrk Both nrv Mu 
nun ami l«oth are lurrslun n pilar ngrictilturol im nlab 
res- mug cu t marv j avnu tits m kind i he two emt -* mti nimrrr 
in TtdUpng ami f imhghe 1 hlae l mith s an l cnrprnte r * we rk »* 
u ualh el ne bv th»« fam** man one! there »< not tlr*n»3cdcvr 
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distinction between Loliar and Tarkhan as elsewhere The Lohar 
ranks slightly higher in the social scale, and in consequence in 
These two tahsils the numbers of aitisans who have returned them- 
selves as Tarkhan are very small Generally all menial castes are 
Muhammadan 


CHAP I, C 
Population 


The Kumhars are the pottei s, make bricks and clay vessels, and Kumhnrs 
receive a customary share of the produce for furnishing the pots 
for well wheels and the earthenware for domestic use They rank 
low socially because they burn all kinds of refuse m their kilns, 
and because they keep donkeys 

Julahas, who aie commonly called Pa oils, are found m Tuinhns 
all tahsils Tliey are weavers, and are paid by the piece The 
same trade is followed by the Kashmiris, who are found chiefly 
m Attock Tahsil, and to some extent m Fatteh Jang Whatever 
connection the Kashmiri may have or acquire with the land, 

'sooner or later he takes to his hereditary occupation at the loom 
Weavers are an ill-conditioned turbulent class 

The Hai is paid in kind m the villages and has curious func- Nftw 
tions He is the baiber, the leech and the go-between He performs 
circumcisions, and is the recognized messenger on all occasions of 
domestic occurrences He takes a piomment part m arranging 
marriages and m the actual ceremomes, and carries tidings of 
births and deaths On these special occasions he is addressed as 
Raja The Nai, with his intimate acquaintance with each house- 
hold, is the village gossip Still his social position is low 

The Teh is the oil-presser and is found m the villages, tara- TehB 
mira being everywhere grown In towns the Kasfifs or butchers, 
a trade guild rather than a tribe, are his relations 

Jlnnwars, whose primary occupation is water- carrying, are jhimvar* 
not found in Tallagang The people themselves do their own 
water- carrying, and the Jlnnwars bake, parch corn, and take care 
of the village Imrmndm , where there is one, at which the people 
wash before saying their prayers His wife is often a midwife or 
wet nurse r 

The MalMhs are boatmen on the river, and sometimes also A [ allSJl8 
fish 


The Dhobis are washermen They deal with dirty clothes, Dhobfs 
and so are an impure caste. They too keep donkeys To this 
class generally belong the Lflaris, or dyers, and the Darzis or 
tailors 


The Mfrasis are the bards, musicians,, genealogists and Mfrash 
buffoons They rank above Modus and Musalhs alone They are 
called m to amuse the people at marriages, and their services are 
m request at all domestic functions 
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Tho Mochis nr© tho workers m leather Thor tnn elans nnd 
make shoes and other leather work They nrc looked dow n upon 
because they hnndlo hide’ 

Tho Mu? nil is nro the lowest of nil tho menial? They were nil 
returned a% Chnhras nt the census of 18^1 but there nro in reality 
no Chuhras in the District The "Mnsnllin nro tho Muhammadan 
scavenger* Thor nro converted Chuhras. Besides scavenging thoy 
make baskets and winnowing tmvs and w ork in row hide '1 hey also 
assist in harvesting and receive customary dues Here as else- 
where conversion to Islam has soraowhnt rmsed tho status of the 
sweeper lie no longer eats carrion or food forlmldon bv 
Muhammadan law 

Tho foregoing account of tho various tribes should have 
made it clear that there is no single ruli of tribnl organization 
To dispose of tho castes ns distinguished from tho tribes it is 
necessary tosav oulv that tho Hindus nnd the artisans and mentals 
have no large joint communities but are scattered over the District 
nnd arc held together onlv by the rules of intenunrringe The 
agricultural tnbi s aro of two clasts. The aristocratic tribes 
such as Iodhm< (ibebas etc., nrc a collection of inter related 
families Tnch family has Us chief or chiefs among whom although 
all are nt strife one is generally recognized as tho head of tho 
whole family Smilarh the families whntoier tho l*ondi inn\ Ik* 
are ran n cd m n will recognized order of scmonti tho head of tho 
senior family 1 h ing the head of tlu. whole tn!>t ’fins arrangement 
is complicated by differences in prosperity nnd jiersonal force of 
character but tho position of the senior member of the senior 
family is alwnvs recognized Tlu other tnlns nro constituted by 
a real or fictitious n lation hip of common ngnntic dt scent T hey 
nre broken up into sipts nnd clans of \nmrig sociol importance 
but in prncml apart from wealth nnd nbilitt each nu iiiIkt of the 
tnln* is ns good ns another It is no part of the tribal or^nniza 
tion that nn\ family should overtop the rest of the tnln or clan 
and uo actual nut hunt \ h recognized bv the train* ns \ deal in 
nnr of the chuf men Ittmo\e tho big Awnn fnrndus and tlu 
tnnal organization would In litth ufheted Lproot tlu big J olid m 
fntmln s and the tnln would with* r nwn\ Tlu Klmttnrs an 
inti rmediiN 1 h twee n tlie i twocla •* but partnkt more if tin 
chnrnrti r of th forme r than of tlu Intt r Historically tlu efT *ct 
of this distinction I twin n tnl^s lias Inin \i rv marked The 
tnls-s con titut d b\ fmiutu s n tthd as dominant non-cult tvnting 
s tin ur Th cl in Inks came to th I)i tnrt n cad ni ts 
nnd dw\i out th pr\M ns occupants Th fi rtm r tnl*»*s 1 ad an 
orgmirat ten that ft rind tlu ndmt i n of ztrnnk r* Th ih r* 
of the litter win* cur cpn fin \nmi an l hiijars Itair 
j rt l tl Ir an • 1 tn n* t f h t« r re n itr in t! <ir r» nl[ »**itt n T)u* 
d * ns of oM r trd s nt Iwanlrnrig » tcc inmumrat 1 n n ratirsit 
a!) lavebeind tlurwnt intitlc coni. I m rati m cdl d Jnts tn 
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small a body m tins District They must have entered one or 
other of the tribes, who did not test too severely the claims of an 
apphcation to membership of the tribe When the question was 
whether a stranger was a member of the family or not, there can 
have been little hesitation m deciding, but m the case of a clan or 
a sept it must have been easier to assei t than to disprove a right 
of inclusion All the tribes are very much more particular about 
the rank of the tribe to which they give their daughters, than about 
the rank of those from whom they take their own wives The 
custom throughout is for each tribe to give its daughters only to 
those whom it looks upon as of superior or at least of equal rank, 
but it will generally take a wife from a tribe which it holds to be 
slightly inferior to itself in the social scale, but of the same class 
The marnage relations are roughly as follows — 

Sayyads do not give their daughters m marriage to any but 
Sayyads, and only take women m marriage from tribes of the 
highest lank, Gakkhars, Janjuas, and so on , Koreshis also only give 
then daughters to men of tlieir own tribe Moghals give them 
daughters to men of them own tribe, to Johdras, Chohans' and 
Awans Pathans give them daughters only to Pathans or Sayyads 
Awans give them daughters to men of them own tribe, to 
Sayyads or to Pathans, seldom to Khattars Khattars give them 
daughters outside them own tribe, only to Pathans, Sayyads or 
Gakkhars Alpials give them daughters to Ghebas, Awans, and 
Sensral Rajpdts Ghebas give them daughters, outside them own 
tube' to Khattars, Alpials, Sayyads and Sensrals Johdras and 
Chohans only give them daughteis, outside their own circle, to 
Khattars, Moghals and Awans 
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ParacMs only give their daughters to Sayyads and Parachas 

Gakkhars only gave them daughters to Sayyads outside them 
own tribe Gujars only give them daughters to Sayyads , but 
Gujars, of all the various gots or branches, intermarry with each 
other t f 

' Khatus, Brahmans and Aroras marry only within the caste- 
with the usual got restrictions All the Muhial clans intermarry 

At wedding feasts and at funerals, all neighbours and friends, 
without distinction of class or religion, assemble, more particlurly 
at funerals Personal friendships are formed also quite indepen- 
dently of social status or of rehgion, and friendship is a virtue 
held m high esteem m this District Musalmans do not go to the 
funeral pyre with Hmdds, but on all other occasions the people 
of this District, Hindu and Musalman, mix very freely together. 
Among Musalmans all are allowed to eat together, with the 
exception that others will not eat with sweepers 


The Hindus, as elsewhere, have much more strmgent rules on 
this point, but none of them are peculiar to this District 
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Tho provisions of tho De^nt of Tagirs Act nro being npphed 
jSjSjtof 1 to tho largo jn^irfl m tho District Notifications npnlnng tho 
j gif* Act. rule of pnmogcmturo to tho japrs of tho Khan of Mnliknd and 
ATnlfk Gularn Mahomed of Pindighob have issued Dost Mahomed 
of Bahtnr Baba Sher Singli of Shnbr Em Chimgh Tnhsil Fattoh 
Tang and Sardnr Mohr Singh Dhndumbnr Tnhsil Tallngang 
havo accepted tho conditions It is proposed to npplv tho Act to 
tho Kot cstato which is now under tho C/Ourt of \\ nrds Ahmed 
Klinn of Olinkn and tho younger brnnehes of the Dhndmnlror 
family have objected to being brought under tho Vet * 

Malik Muhammad Vmir of Slmmsnlmd in Attock Tnhsil 
accepted the principle of primogeniture lieforc tho new District was 
formed 

P HgVwi Tho population is mainly Muhammadan including the onpnal 

laml-owningclasses and almost all tho artisans nnd vittagomcnmh 
Tho Hindu nnd ^ikh rolipons are confined nlmost cntirclv to the 
monev lendmg and trading classes nnd their priests nnd to (3o\em 
ment troops and servants 

Muhammadans amount to DO per cent of tho total imputation 
Hindus and ‘•uhlis account for 8 per ctnt and 1 o per cent 
respectively Christians nn onl\ 1 1 per cent of tho whole nnd 
other religions art prncticnlh unreprc'*cnted The urlian jKiptiln 
tion which is of little importance compared with the rural us tin 
total numlicr ls small, is more equally dmded lietween Muhnmmn 
dans nml Hindu* Hindus form 12 pi r cent of tho urlmn poputa 
tion Mulmmnmdans 62id» per cent Sikhs 2 7 per cent and 
Christians 2ij per cent 

Islam is tho pnnapnl rclipon \\ ith the exception of a few 
scnttirod '-hinsnU its followers nre Sunnis The\ prnctia circiun 
a win rcjicnt tho l thmn or profession of faith, marry by th 
bun their di ad nnd ngard Mecca nnd Mahna ns holj ptaan of 
pdpnmagi Tho mous pray regntarU in tho iniwjm s hot p the 
Inst in Hamt-in ami give nwnvpart of their income in chantv hut 
the ordtnnrv agnculturist is \cry tax in tin <i olxorvnna s nn 1 h 
ignorant of the Units nml principles of tin religion which hi pro- 
fi ^s Thej>copli nre howevir thomughlv convinced of tin truth 
of their own creed though the \ nn b\ no mi*nns intohmnt or 
fanatical There is nothing itecuhnr about tin Mulmmmndnnhm 
of the di trtet Thin an thou uni 1* In fs in rt cording angels 
and in nn aft< r lift win re tta goo<I will K n wanted in a I nrndi o 
rf Hnun ami tin 1 id pnm Inal in n Hill ofiverta tmg fin Hut 
Uh f 1ms httU iffict on am luct «f which tin social sanction 
1 the m ft powerful npitator Jal-uhood and jm rjurv on no 
rrganl 1 a< wrv sinful \n oath on tin Koran made at a Imh 
•hnt n i g'*m r 'H v r» l*vtr 1 hut tl i n nn *omi eta **s of the 
i j tlitn n to |h Nmnd onlv t>v the <uth of divora thr most 
burling t ith td all Hr taking tins oath the witnc s r mu turn-* 
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mcuis tlie displeasure of tlie brotlieihood, and it should never, —7 
therefore, he imposed on those unwilling to submit to it , it is not opu a lon 
often volunteei ed The Shias m popular opinion are distmgmshed 
from the Sunnis only by diffeiences m ritual Thus, the Sunni 
prays with his hands folded on the waist, the Shia with his hands 
by his sides Shias are said to be chiefly Sayyads They are 
numerous in Tallagang, Patwuh and Dhaular m Tallagang A few 
Moclns in Pmdigheb are Shias, and a few are to be found m the 
Narrara llaka and mMakhad Theie are also one or twom Attock 
tahsil Apait fiom diffeiences m ritual the chief difference 
from the Sunnis is that the Sluas observe the first ten days of the 
Muhanam as a fast m commemoration of the martyrdom of All 
and his sons, Hasan and Hussain, and make processions with tamos 
resembling the tombs of the latter, with loud lamentation and 
mourning 

__ Theie are few peculiar Hindu sects to be found m the Hindus 
distuct and there aie no special peculiarities of religious belief 
to be noted Hindu worship centres round mcarnations of Vishnu, 
chiefly Rama and Krishna The educated explain away the idol- 
worship in various ways The uneducated are content to seek no 
explanation The Hinduism now m the district is of a very lax 
form Veneration for the cow is still very strong, and the shades 
of ancestors are still propitiated for tin ee generations by expiators’ 
offerings and gifts to the Biahmans But the belief m the efficacy 
of gifts to Brahmans is gradually weakening, and recourse is now 
had to medical treatment m cases where m former days the 
Brahman would have been called m to recite manti as 

Sikhism, as said before, has made very litle progress rn the Sikhs 
district, very much less than m the adjoining and not very 
dissimilar district of Rawalpindi It is littTe to be distmgmshed 
from the lax Hmdmsm of the district The prominent feature 
of the ritual is the worship of the sacred book, the Grantli Sahib 
The pnest is the Bhai of the Dharmsal, who need not be a 
Brahman, but takes offerings The. Sikhs of the district, so far as 
they have a spiritual head, look up to Beck Gurbaklisk Singh of 
. Kallar, who is the head of all Sikhs m the upper Sind Sagar Doab 
The popular opinion is that Sikhism is" adopted for economical 
reasons, the expenses at births, marriages and deaths being less 
than those incurred by Hindus The following account of the 
Kukas is taken from the Gazetteer of Rawalpindi District (1897) 
and refeis to the Attock tahsil — 

The Kuka sect owe then origin to a Sikh who resided in The Kuka 
Hazio m the Attock tahsil, m the time of Ran] ft Smgh One 8ect 
Dal Smgh, Arora, of Hazio, had two sons, Balik Smgh and Mana 
Smgh Theie was at that time a Sikh fort m Ph’dad, a village’ 
adjoining Hazro, and a Sikh official had Ins office m Hazio 
The garrison of the fort and all the officials connected with Banki 
Rai, the 'Sikh Civil Officer m charge at Hazio, got then supplies 
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— from Dal Singli fi eons Bbifi Brflik Singh professed tho Sikh 

population. rejjgjoj, obtained the nnmo of n wigo ami holy man find been mo 
a teacher among the people 'Mnnv of the Sikh garrison of Pfrdad 
beenmo his disciples, and others from tho neighbourhood also 
1>egan to look np to him as their spiritual advisor and head Tins 
garrison was moved down southwards including m it one Rrfm 
Singh belonging to a village in I udhinnn lie too was a di* 
ciplo of BiUik Singh and spread his doctrines wherever lie went 
After tho Sikh power passed awnv Rrfhk Singh continued to tench 
ot Ilaxro and built a place of reception there where his disciples 
and fnoncls assembled to hear him tench IIo dic<l at tho ago 
of 70 in 18tiJ and was buned at llazro Rilm Singh returned to 
Hnrrotwo venrs lx. fore tho death of Bulik Singh and obtained lus 
permi '♦ion to instruct tho i>eoplo in his doctrines "Mnnv joined 
tho sect and 111 tune tho Kuhn outbreak took plucc iu 187d Rani 
Singh was arrested and sent to Rangoon Jluhk Singh left no 
son Ins brother Mann Singh It ft two of whom ont Kiuur Singh 
has succeeded to Bulik Singh s position ns npoxtlc of tin. sect of 
which it is now characteristic tlint its disciples nrustnctl) enforcetl 
not to nveal tho tenor of its teaching The sect is not called 
Kilkas in Rawalpindi but Togra 1 In Sialkot thtv call them 
stives Nnm-dhnn further south round Amnt*nr tluj hate got 
tho name of Kukas from their Imhit of reading the ir Micrcd books 
with great \thtimnce nagging their heads the while until tluj 
liecnnn titicon **. ioiw of their actionx whuithu commence shouting 
hi In In win nee tho name Kukn Thu* sect fecognte Guru 
Kanaka the chief Sikh pne t further south the Kukas arc nil 
follow* r* of ( uni <io\ind Sngh onh lor un account of the Kukn 
Branch the himl He|»ort of tho 1 udhmim (k tried nt linger HI nnd 
>7 umvln run ulteO Tin Ingmsn do not ntti inj t to conct'n I that 
thee k lung to the n*ct nx the Settle meat Olllce r of 1 udhinnn 
states is tin aw with the kukns 

«*i I ven nlhge has it mo one In tin large tillage** special! t 
if rent h\ faction there imi) In. two or more Oftui the moipte 
ix little more than nuordumrv mud hut d» tmgni hod b\ a couple 
of pinnacles or a j»Air of horn* Ce ne rallv it is more pr\Untnu< 
hating a carved wooden iloor on front a nu esl platfonn centred 
with tin pc tiled Hum gru x n / win (in for htnlm^ miter twxl 
in tin nblutrms 1 h fon prav« r* nnd a low mud wall e nr in. ling tlie 
rourtvard In tin town nnd larg* village tin building » oftni 
rf ituvmn nnd » urnnrn* nt *1 with stucco am) pa mted rrruJJ work 
Tl L mti rt rl rr Otr t/ and til m m ih nn f mud e nlv in 
th towns and in the ltrgi ullage* win re tli rt ixnllinfuor 
Sikh comrrumtt 

i, H j The ino-xpi nil mdnnt i tin Ittnrn or Mmdti IIis dutiM 

nr* If lor ili* j ! ice m » nh r to c* nducf r rrieM a mar 
rupx and (mi mb mil t> ki-tpth miwju f*di 1 where a 
f rr an. tnUg! Mon jwat tin A rin I r ru r He|s ti iwdlt a 
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superior head of village menials In some villages lie receives a — ’ 
share of the giam at harvest, m others he holds a piece 0 f Population 
land from the cultivated village waste or lent-free tenure. Few 
aie men of any learning, and their influence over the people is 
small 


To a very large extent the religious emotions of the people Holy men 
centre round the numerous holy men and saints or then pi ogeny 
Some of these holy men have a real claim to the respect of the 
people They aie m general Sufis, and hve a life of austerity and 
lespectability They aie looked up to with the gieatest reverence 
by the whole population, and are generally credited with miraculous 
- powers Their esotenc doctrines aie communicated only to the 
cncle of their closest pupils To the zemindar they aie pattern 
of morality and mediators to whom special power and influence 
have been vouchsafed The educated look on them as men to 
whom mystenes hidden from otheis have been revealed When 
a saint who by austenty 01 the perfoimance of a miracle has 
obtamed a good leport dies, his reputation usually descends to Ins 
sin me or to his descendants The latter are revered as Mians or 
Plrs They have a hereditaiy sanctity, quite apait from the saint- 
liness, or otherwise of their own conduct Many of them have a 
wide circle of mm 'ids or disciples who delight to honour them and 
offer gifts A Ph with a wide clientele v ill usually make tours, 
receive the homage and hospitahty of his Mm ids, and collect 
offerings The annual tour of the Pit of Makhad is always made 
m some state His advent is signalised by a remaikable demons- 
tration and his every step is followed by a respectful company, 
which sometimes includes the proudest landowneis m the District 
.In general, the land held by any of these holy men is freed from 
liability to pay revenue, the assessment bemg borne by the 
villagers who distribute it over then* own holdings It is not 
necessary that these holy men should belong to a holy caste, but 
descent usually confers on Sayyads and Koreshis a similar sort of 
reputation One of the most influential Pits m the district is a 
Khokliar Among Sikhs similar offeimgs are made to Bedfs and 
Bliafs, who come round peifodically to collect them It is not 
unusual to find the Muha mm adan zaminddns paymg respect to 
Hindu and Sikh holy men Many of the holy men have, at their 
head-quarters, colleges of monks ( Khalifas ) who aie maintained 
from the revenues of the shrine or the offerings to the Pfr 

The principal Pifs of the district are Wilayat Shah and other 
Sayyads of Danda Shah Bilawal, m Tallagang , Pfr GuMm Abbas 
of Makhad, Pfr Phul Badshak and Pfr Karm Husam of Dhulian, 

Pfr Farman Shah, of Ziarat, and Fakir Ahmed of Mama m Pinch- • 
gheb The shrine of' Bhai Than Smgh at Kot in Fatteh Jang 
and the shrine at Jasuan m Attock Tahsil are both well-known 

Practically the only Christians aie the Europeans m Camp- Cnnstiamt 3 
bellpur and Attock. Theie aie also a few native Christians m 
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Government service There is us vet no ClinPtum mission in the 
district 

The people Muhammadans a well n<* Hindus but especially 
the latter nro intenseh superstitious. The superstitions nro often 
apparently inconsistent nor do the same sujieratitions prevail in 
nil jmrts of the District These lnliefn nro exceedingly numerous 
nncl complex and a complete account of them cannot be gi\en 

beery one believes in jtu* and with the imhuldr* and tin. 
ignorant llindus the lichef na vuv ivnl one The harvest heap 
of grain ready on the threshing floor for measurement and dm 
sion is Mirrounded bv claliornto precautions to keep off the jtn* 
A paper iHMinng the nniue of God is placed m the heap and some 
iron implement w kept near \ line is drawn round thi gram 
within which no one mnveome with shod feet and women not at all 
(according to some liecamn they nro considered unclean but others 
mm liecnuse thc\ uttruci the jin*) Iron w tliouglit to keep off 
evil spirits u belief which Hindus su\ is derived from their 
religious books thus for some duvs Ik fort and nfter a marriage 
both Imdc and bridegroom ketp near than or cum* nliotit n kmf< 
or other iron implement Dio 'Musalmnus linu n Mtndur custom 
nt childbirth also There arc many talcs of small children 1» ft 
alone in t Iio house or going out atone to the fields dung owing to 
tho influence of jin* ^mall whirlwinds or * dust dc\ lls nrc thought 
to denoto tho presence of malignant upints ami arc therefore fearetl 
\oonc will willingly pass l>\ a graveyard or burning ground atone nt 
nights Tho e w ho hav coecn ton toaletpnlonc m n graveyard, or in 
the cnclo nn of n Uxmth or shrine mint slot p on the ground 
Instances nrc given of sceptical persons sleeping tn such places on 
liccU nml finding them overturned In spirits in the night I uckr 
dnr* <lc|K*ndltig u tinllv on the stnfi of tin moon an recognized 
here ns cl^cwhen Some *»imin Ur* will not commence plough 
logon Sundays or Tucvlnvs others consider Tuesday the lK*«t 
(hv l>ecnu*e Adam began to plough on that dn\ they nlso con i 
dor Tin diva and ^nturdays tho luckiest days for Iteginmng legal 
proceedings of any kind It is Ixdicvcd unlucky to start ou a 
journey northwards on Tuesday or \\ ednesdnv Mondays and 
bndnvs arc luck\ davs to commence such n journey It is bad to 
start southwards on*lhur<dnv good on Mcdnc-olnv M m ffil ft> fA 
h t jf -y / iAir jilt li i if >y / ir (Do not go northwards on 
Tur*dav or Wednesday for if von succeed it will still end in loss) 
is the j*opular proverb on this subject 

loil l.ouM tint go ra t on Morulas or v »iturdiM, but nlwulil 
itw r**un bv orTm dav if |k> tbl for j mniev we twnrd Sun 
sLnvt. and Thursdays an Kad Monday* nn 1 ''at unlays are good 
On starting nn a jourtu t it i* f irttmat* to t sorn orn riming 
wat r to o t-nni* r a do* a wi mail withn clul 1 a khatrl ft 
mailiti nil Lind cf tlowrr* a m i/i (t*ard hit) ft dnuk^v n lUja 
a I *-» nifi n r I of milf cord* d \egttabh mi nr or ft 
d~itn f t if y 
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It is considered unlucky to meet a Brahman, a Mullan, a — ’ 
man -with, a bare bead, any person weeping, smoking, fire, a crow p °P uiation 
flying towards one, a widowed woman, a broken vessel m a per- 
son’s band, a cat, a gardener witb an empty basket, a goat or a 
cow or any black animal, a snake or an empty glum ah carried 
along To bear tbe sound of crying or to bear a person sneeze 
while on a journey is most unfortunate This last will almost 
always occasion at least a delay m a journey. It is not easy to 
give any satisfactory reason for these superstitions meeting water 
at starting is considered lucky, because water is much prized, 
sweepers are bumble, honest and useful , dogs are faithful, and 
so on Brahmans are seldom seen without their asking for some- 
thing , Mullans are unlucky to meet for much the same reason 

It is considered very unlucky for a cow to calve m Bhadon, 
for a mare to drop a foal in Sawan, a buffalo to calve m Magh, a 
cat to have kittens m Jeth, a donkey to have a foal m Sawan, a 
camel to have young in Bais&kh, a goat to have a kid m Poll, 
or a dog to have pups m Chet If any of these things happens 
m any household, the Brahman or Mullan is at once consulted as to 
what should be done, and the prescriptions always include a fee to 
the person consulted, in' some shape or othei To hear a horse 
neighing m the daytime is unlucky Hindi! s gieatly dishke to 
have a child bom m Katik 


Superstitions connected with agriculture are numberless 
Some of them no doubt have a practical foundation, most of them 
have not Thus, camel bones or a dead snake burnt at the side 
of a cotton field are supposed to preserve the plants from bhght 

The Hmdiis have many 'belief s founded on astrology, which it 
is not necessary to detail The supposed unluckiness of children 
born at noon, may perhaps have some connection with them A 
child of one sex born after three children of the opposite sex 
( tnlehal ) portends misfortune to the parents, especially the parent 
of the opposite sex , but evil can be avoided by certain elaborate 
ceremomes , this is a Hindu belief Amongst Hindus, the maternal 
uncle and his sister’s son are supposed to be mimical , they must 
not sit together during a thunderstorm, and there are various other 
usages due to the same idea 

Charms and spells to ward off evil from, and to cure diseases of, 
men and cattle ai e commonly believed in, and are highly esteemed 
by both Muhammadans and Hindus Healmg powers are sup- 
posed to reside m the membeis of various families The effi- 
cacy for all sorts of purposes of the small shi mes (Ichanqah) which 
dot the coimtry, generally tombs of holy men, is firmly believed in 
When a villagei desires anything very strongly he makes a vow 
(mannat) to present something at one of these shrmes, commonly a 
lag tied to a tree above the tomb , or the offering has some lefer- 
ence to the wish that has been granted , one shrme is specially 
good for curing the bites of mad dogs , another gives the suppliant 
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success m litigation another is good for tooth nchc, and bo on 
through a long list thongh m general tho shrines have no speciality 
of this land Imt nre supposed to help thoso who come to them m 
whatever their need may be Tho shnnes are great tree preservers, 
os no ono dares to cut dorm a tree or oven carry away fallen wood 
from a faqir * grave Living faqir* dnve n brisk trade in charms 
nnd amulets to pervo all sorts of purposes Therein a spring where 
harren women can become fruitful near Shah Mnhnramdnwrflf 
which was rrurnculonsly revealed to a pious boy, who was too good 
to live long afterwords Pilgrims visit tins from as far away os 
Kohrtt Miracles have not ceased boro ns vet and can even lx* 
performed to order ns one faq\r offered to porfortn one for the 
special Ixmofit of on officer employed m tlio district Logenils 
nlioiit saints ami fo/in nre numerous but gcnemllv of tho most 
commonplace and uninteresting character 

Only the Pnthans of the district appear to enre for none of 
lhc«o things 

When rmn full fi r nnv considerable period nnd the jieopln 
an threatened with drought or famine thc\ proon-d to mvoki 
run in some of the following ways — 

I Thev take grain collecting a little from each house nnd 
place it in a \cs<cl of nntcr and boil it nnd then take it to a 
Ihndih or tmujtl nnd after prayer divide it among ull present 
nml in \ttoch they also pass round confoctionen and sweet breads 

II Min nnd women collect together nnd repair nnd clean 
up the m tnj r / nnd pnt\ there 

III A l>ov is inhen nnd his fact hlnckeuml and a stick nut 
into his hand Hi then collects nil the other children nnd they 
go round begging from t very house and calling out — 

\ulia ’ Mnuln * Mfnh lrnrsn 
Nidi hotln dime pa 
rhinvi di mil n li pini ]n 

and nhatevir gmin they collect they Ixnl nnd dlvtdt 

J\ Men worm n and girls collect togillnr nnd fill a 

fjhorril withwntir mud cotv -ilung oml similar thing-* and choos 
ing out tin inoit (]imml*orac por>on m tin \H1ngi they fling this 
ql imiA into his or htr hon e ujwm this n violent quarrel imme- 
diately talers t Ue« The i h-a In mg that th Almighty seeing to 
what i-trait t !*i y an n luc ^l will t- aid down nmi 

\ Mm ami worm n fill jln-nil* witli wat< r and take them 
tui 1 pour th m t x r * mi In Iv p* r > <' n nn 1 1 \tlie and wn It him 
telling him t * j m\ f >r rain 

^ 1 II t* an 1 girl an coll rinl tn r ther two dolls ore 
dre iv’J op m a nan on 1 o woman nnd then the) all say Ou 11* 
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qudda mai qia and they tlien burn them with small 
lament their death saying — 

G-uddi gndda Sana 
Was nnan kalia , 

' G-uddi gndda pitta, 

Was mian chittia, 

Kale patthar chitte ror, 

Baddal pia giranwen kol 

Which may be translated thus — 

Dolls we burnt to ashes down, 

Black cloud ! soon come down , 

Dolls well we bewailed, 

. Do, white ram ! set m , 

^Stones black and pebbles white, 

Cloud (ram) fell near village site 

This custom is a Hindu one. 

VII Several womeif of one village go to another and seize 
goats from them flocks The women of that village come and 
-fight with those taking the goats If they do not succeed m 

rescuing the goats, they, too, take goats from another village 
The stolen goats are then killed and eaten This is supposed to 
show that the women are starving, and thus to appeal to the pity 
of the deity 

VIII The common people get some person of high rank who 
has never put his hand to the plough to come and plough some 
land It is said that on one occasion a former Deputy Commis- 
sioner was mduced to put his hand to the plough, an action which 
was speedily followed by the fall of the desired ram 1 

Such a state of affairs as supposed to be indicated by this, 
that the deity must be nfoved thereby to send 1am Numerous 
instances are quoted m which such a proceeding on the part of 
men of high rank and station was effectual m bringing down ram 
from heaven t 

IX In Sikh villages, the Granthi reads prayers night and 
day until he has gone through the whole Then confectionery is 
divided and presents are made to the readeis, and a valuable 
cloth is placed on the Granth book 

X The Mullans and otheis go to the masjid and call the bang 
seven times at each corner, and also go round the village calling 
the bang Ciowds of villagers assemble and lepeat prayers This 
is known as zan This is common m tahsfl Attock 'Religious 
books are read and presents made to priests and shrines A 
ploughshare’s weight of gram is a common gift at such a tune. 

There is no chaplain peimanently attached to the district ^] eBlftS 
Campbellpur is visited by the chaplain (Abbottabad) . Services 
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— ore also held m a barrack room when a Romnn Catholic chaplain 
Population the district m winter 


The Amen can United Prcsbvtonan Mission linvo purchased 
three residential sites in the Campbellbpnr Civil Bazaar, but build 
ing has not yet begun 


Ocorptiumi The occupations of tho peoplo are given in Tablo XVII of 
the statistical volume but that statement is somewhat indigestible 
It will be sufficient to noto bncflv how the population is divided 
between the mam hands — • 


Agncnltural 

Industrial 

Commorcml and professional 

Administration 

Independent 

Porsonal Service 

Others 


00 por cent of the population 
10 
0 
1 

3 

4 
1 


The mrnl population is essentinlh agricultural or depeiuUnt 
upon the remits of ngncultim Besides the agriculturist** pun 
nnd simple tin re is a \crv lnrgi body of tho jwpulutton which 
depends for itH li\ el ihood upon tlie yield of agncultuml oceupa 
tions There an \ir\ fiw trilx .3 winch do not till tin ir own 
lands The proportion of tho agricultural comrauniti winch is 
nbovo ploughing nnd sowing is verv small nnd c\on among 
Jodhras and Gbobn* hanl times and txtrnvnganci ha\* dnvLit 
tho poorer ou ncro to tilling their own lands In the humbhr 
tnltcs women work in the fields agisting in most ngnculturnl 
occupations except ploughing I ike the men of tin tnln* the 
MalliJir iroimn nn. tin mo t industrious nnd do most field work 

„ r Tho min of tin agncultuml |>opulation an engaged tn one or 

Oct*[«iiw' other of the op«*rntion of hu Inndrv all the \cnr 11 k dad\ 
round depend un much on the kind of holding culhiutrd On 
lands which dettend *olelv on tin rainfall nnd then timki up 
almost the whole di t net the janmut 1ms ponod of ft\insii 
activity followed b\ long ►tntchesoT In un. wlan the ngnniltun t 
finds it difficult to cniplox Im turn Whin mtn falls nm 
avnikibU plough i< tali n out nnd tin folds nn. n!n« witli nan 
nnd oxi n taking mhantagi of tin wi lcotne mot tun 1 xei pt in 
the coldest rvatln r work h gnn at day break and go**** on a l< ng 
n tin bullock* ran work In the hot wenthtr tin cultivator I 
out In* fore divbn tk nnd continm working till tin In it of tin 
sun In-com s link anil lb tlnn tin up his bullock* umhr 
the shade of n tree nnd him elf indutg** m a stc ta till it b n il 
Mtongh to k*gm work n^atn In t h ci Id w -it In r in rk 1 gtn 
clou feren the mi hliv te tn t in t mdulgn-d m and tin |«a not 
rr irrs t » j\st nl tit eight \t lnru t turn tin .u* u fi nl tn* 
all dar Jong cutting on 1 gathering tn the crop W ht ft tn rthrr 
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ploughing nor harvesting is going on, there is little to be done *’ c 

Especially in December and J anuary there is little tor the owner of Population 
mugated land to do On wells the labour is constant In the 
hot season the peasant gets up about 2 am, gives a feed to his 
bullocks, aud goes to sleep again till just before dawn , when he 
gets up, has a smoke, says his prayers, if given that way, and goes 
off with his bullocks to work his well or plough his fields If it is 
Ins tui n to get water fiom the well he works Ins bullocks perhaps 
all day or all night, m 1 elays, until his turn is at an end if not, he 
unyokes them about midday, and turns them loose to giaze while he 
himself has a siesta When it begins to get cool m the afternoon 
he does light work m the fields, weeding the ci ops or clearing the 
n rigation channels At simset he goes home, ties up his bullocks, 
milks the cows, gets his suppei, has a smoke and a chat with his 
fellows at the village gathermg place (ddeia), and goes to bed 
about 10 p m In the cold weather the day is shorter, work is not 
begun befoie seven, the midday siesta is cut out, and the zamindat 
goes to bed earlier 

When sowings are gomg on the cultivator will be out all day 
Malhais woik on their ungated lands chiefly with small hand 
hoeb all da\ The women of this tribe also do much work of this 
kind At all tunes of the yeai the cultivator has to feed and water 
his cattle and to prepare oil cake and sift chaffed straws for them 
% On this woik all the males of the household from five to six years 
of age and upwards, give their aid 

Jodhras, Ghebas and some otheis of the anstociatic tribes, do 
not cultivate themselves, and hve a life of almost complete idleness 
unless they have taken service m Government employ 

The real occupations in life of a woman begm when she Occup itions 
maines, at the age of from 12 to 15 When she first goes to her oE women 
husband’ s^house she is generally treated as a guest and excused 
from all labour for a longer or shorter period accoi ding to hei 
husband’s status This period of ease lasts for from ten days to a 
year - When it is over, there begins a round of drudgery which 
lasts as long as she has strength to endure it Early m the morning 
before service, she rises, makes the butter, and sweeps out the house 
and fetches the water, from two to five ghai as full Sometimes the 
well or watercom se is close by, and sometimes far away When the 
women are m pai da as in the Chhachh, they bring the water before 
daybieak Latei, she grinds the corn for the day’s food, collects 
the cow-dung, prepares her husband’s morning meal, and if he is 
out m the fields, takes it to him with butter-milk On her return 
she eats her own breakfast, spins the clothes of the family, grinds 
more corn, and does laundry work Then water has to be fetched 
a second time, and dmner cooked and served to her husband Her 
own dmner, and a turn at the spinning wheel, finish the day In 
addition, there are the care of the childien, and other domestic 
duties She also helps with the business of the farm If cotton 
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is grown she does the picking- (chnndt) In harvest time she 
watches the ripening crops to keep off the birds and also gleans 
behind the reapers Among the lower classes sho carries manure to 
the fields weeds the crops and makes herself general!) useful 
Irom time to tune she has to pins ter the walls and floors, and 
repair the fireplaces and so on The rest of her tuno is taken up in 
going to and from wedding or funeral feasts and ceremonies saving 
her prnvers and other miscellaneous matters The women of the 
lower cultivating classes assist tho men in o\ory branch of their 
work c iccpt ploughing Mall in mis in jrarhcular bate many cares 
other tlinn domestic Besides weeding and other agricultural 
duties they spend much of their time selling their garden produce 
in the towns and largo villages Gencralh tho higher tho tnlio 
comes in the social scale tho less tho women help the men in out- 
door work Thoro aro few p anlanarhvi women south of tho 
Kola Chitta. 


Tho da) is divided by tho Muhammadans aud llmdils rnto 
tho follow ing portions — 


M ulmioi. 


JlloJi 


Court pood lag 
Ca^llih time 


PWRi _ 

PtuAtml ortidBllBiU U 
r*itorSwBt* fl» 
Ktchehl mi I 
IJsU rel» 

HopAhriB 
PbilL* Lb Jrn 
IVtbl - 
L^bn r tin 

It tftr 

1Mb *»Ur lAbtr 
N«»l bmert-b m 
Kbaflia rr P> U 
AIM fit 


, Amrit tcIa or 1‘irLbit rrU 
Bat* 1b 

Roll U 

Uopabrin ^ 


3 a.* 

a 1 W t IjLK 
UouC i> A.M 

Sam 

10 A M 

I PJ« 


Lau-llrr i I of mill trU 
t l» 

T rkilta a U 
bal 

| Mb l rlt 


|8 m 
J* 4 i I# I r» 
-i 7rn 
- | Si lift# 

| mint M 


Tlit following from Mr Mil-on « Sholipur (tiuUteir f 
i junll) true of this di tnct — 

Tht niK-i of iti'puUt an. not urv well dtfiu l and difTtr 
grrMlr from tho t in \ngn in I uroiwnn count n •*> Motiwii 
an not treated with such difervne** anil nn Ignored ai much *« 
1*° *51 1 out of door* Wit n a Ini land nn I a wif nrr rrnlking 
together *hf follow nt n rv*j"*ctful du’ancv Udun l V wottwn 
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should not mention tlie name of her husband or of his agnates 
older than her by generation Words denoting connection by 
marriage have become so-commonly used as terms of abuse that 
they are not often used m then proper sense , and a man gene- 
lally speaks of his father-in-law (sauh'a) as his uncle ( rlidclia ) 
It is shameful for a man to go to Ins married daughter’s house, 
or to take anything from her or her relations on the other hand 
a son-in-law is an honoured guest in his father-in-law’s house 
When a man led ' woman goes to visit her mother, it is proper for 
the women of the family, both on her arrival and departure, to 
make a great lamentation, and lift up the voice and weep 
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“ When friends meet, they ]om but do not shake hands, or 
each puts out his hands towards the other’s knee or if they are 
very great friends they embrace each other breast to breast, first on 
one side and then on the other If a man meets a holy person (pft ), 
he touches the latter’s feet by way of salutation Should acquain- 
tances pass one another, one says Saldm cdaihnn (peace be on _ 
thee), and the other leplies JYa alaiLum ussaldm (and on thee be 
peace) They then enqmie after each other’s health, the usual 
question bemg ‘ Is it well?’ (lhave), and the answer ‘fairly’ 
(ml), or ‘thanks (to God)’ (skull) When a visitor comes to 
the* house he is saluted with a welcome (ami or ji aea), and 
answers ‘ blessing be on thee ’ (Ilian hovi) The use of chairs and 
tables is becoming more common, but it is usual for a peasant 
when resting either to sit on Ins heels (ath ului), or to squat on 
the ground cross-legged (patthalU), or to sit on the ground with 
his aims round his knees, or with his eliddm tied round his 
waist and knees (goth) to support his back 


“ Some of their gestures are peculiar, although, as m Europe, 
a nod of the head means ‘ yes ’ or ‘ come,’ and a shake of the head 
means ‘denial ’ Thus, a backwaid nod means ‘ enquiry,’ a click 
with a toss of the head means ‘no,’ jerking the _ fingers inward 
means ‘ I do not know,’ holding the palm inwards and shaking the 
head is a sign of prohibition, holding up the thumb (thuttli) 
inehns ‘contemptuous lefusal’, wagging the middle finger (dlmi), 
'piovokes a person to anger, and holding up the open palm is a 
great insult In beckoning a person the hand is held up, palm 
outwaidS, and the fingers moved downwards and mwards ” 

The mam food-staple is wheat, but this is often supplemented Food 
with bdp a, which is generally eaten during a great part of the winter 
instead of wheat, and is rightly supposed to be very sustaining In 
villages where there are many wells, maize becomes an important 
food-staple Gram is .paten only by the poorest, and, except m the - 
Jandal ilaka of Pindiglieb, it is not common to mix it with other 
grams or the food of the people Rice, moth, and barley are all 
pleasant now and then for a change but are only fit to nounsh 
women, clnldien and horses Sag 01 gieen stuffs furnished by 
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tho green leaver of gram or mustard in season Bupploment tlio 
bijra cake* Qhi is n luxury not ranch indulged in "When it is rarulo 
bj animr/tn it is usually for sale trad not for homo consumption 
Our is also a luxury not easily obtained oxcont in tho Clilrachh 
ilrikn of Attock Tahsfl Meat is eaten bv nil who enn nffonl it 
nnd milk is lnrgelv consumed nt nil times Meat nnd sweetmeats 
(hnlira) nre essential on tho occasion of tho Ids or when fnends 
arc gathered together to help in earning out somo heavy pieco of 
embanking or other work such gatherings nro called rangdr, nnd 
are not uncommon 

Tho regular meals of tho ordinary agriculturist are two, ono 
in tho morning about 10 am nnd tho other nt sunset but ofton 
two light raenls consisting of tho remnants of previous menls nre 
token 

At hathrht rtti n In if 8 \ m a smnll meal of bread 
(eh ipiti )) cooked tho night before nnd left over from Inst nights 
moil mado of f ynt or wheat with Inittcr milk or salt nnd pepper 
if In * r (Imttcr milk) cannot Ik* got may bo tnken The hrst big 
meal of tho day comes on nt n h r in 10 a u a full meal of new 
baled cakes (clnjnti ) of hnjnt or wheat with butter milk At jpshi 
ril i or 2 l M or so a piece of the bread left over from tho morning 
meal is oaten with salt and popps r At u nndshjn " ru tho chic. f 
meal of tho dor consntingof otjnt wheat or ramro calcs with <Ul 
mnde of wi ish tnvnn m th or si / (tnmmfra or parson) is eaten 

Among Mussulmans meals arc cooked nt homo in the cold 
weather and at tho village tmhir hr the Jlnnwnr in the hot 
weather but this cu tjm though verv general is not imncrxal 
nnd Ihmwnrs arc not found in eve rv Milage T he meals of 
Hindus im. nlwaas cooked nt home The Jlunwar is paid b\ 
King n Honed to ntnin a |>oriion of the flour brought to him to 
Ih cooked Tlie men of the household cat first aud after them the 
worm n 

Tin clothing of men \ancs slighth m different pnrts of the 
eb tnct The. ; nn is iisunllv of large sire often tw< ntv vnnhiu 
length n«o e cf t ih fls I mdighch ami latteh Jnng nn t ft< n of 
mot imp) dimen ion The greater the svi d importance of the 
wennrtho bigger the / tqn \ sheet of cotton chilli which is 
alnnis of rmiiitn nuke is wrapped round tin h ms nn<l reaches 
to the onkl nliel is rilled luq or uujllt In many e~a cs 
cspccnllr aim ng iho e wlio have nnv connection with official life 
tl h (.tve s | Ian loth / fi/ { i 1 fit tipp r part of the 1 k*1v 
»< c’ tl I in n tiirnc eir l /erf cotton cl >th which frlij s on 0 \er 
tl I * a 1 nt 1 tin ti a k » j nmt. ts fa ti n 1 w nit n small thn vl but 
to i i n tit Ir f t *h ul I r Tl I rfi is g n rallv 1* e and with 
R^il taarlrs iicarh loth hut Manv e f the umnp r mm In 
I n f tlm Tl al r car ro/ Mntnll Tie •*/ » lir In wi v« t i* uni 
s*r*allr worn It is a sh t made if/ {r >h n cusr*e white co ton 
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home-spun, about three yards m length and one and a half m width — 

It is worn as a cloak, wrapped shawlwise round the body This is Populatlon 
the hot weather dress In the cold weather the fan gal or anga } a 
soit of loose coat, wadded with cotton, and reaching nearly to the 
knee, is put on oyei the Lin ta, but often it does the duty of both 
Sometimes, the only change made m the cold weather is to replace 
the chddai by a sheet of double -woven cotton called a dohai , or a 
soft blanket, usually made of sheep’s wool, and called lot, is worn 
Richer people pi efer a light quilt called diddi to the loi The 
shoes ( jutti ) ai e of the usual description Sandals, Ichei i or chapli, 
are worn m some paitsof the Tallagang, Pmdigheb and Fatteh 
Jang talislls and in the Khattar tract of Attock Blue pagi is are 
common m Chhachh and Makkad, but blue cloth, which Colonel 
Cracroft describes as the common dress m these tracts, is not now 
often seen The taste foi European cloth has spi ead largely among 
the well-to-do and the extravagant, especially for long coats and 
for waistcoats, but it is still little used by the common folk Men of 
position often wear a long choqha or coat with roomy sleeves, and 
a dopata, or shawl, worn plaid fashion across the shoulders 

The women’s costume does not differ very materially from that Clothing of 
of men They wear loose, very full, trousers called sutthan These women 
are usually of coloured cotton cloth, with silk lines running through 
them They contain much cloth, sometimes as many as twenty 
yards or mote, and hang in innumerable folds endmg m a tight band 
at the ankles Women generally have a dress fair and a working 
fair, the latter lasting for years and finally consisting of an aggre- 
gate of patches of many different coloured cloths Kuitas are 
worn universally, and consist of cotton cloth, usually finer than 
that used by the men, of home-spun, or purchased from the bazdrs, 
usually coloured, but sometimes white The Lin ta hangs loose over 
the band of the sutthan Over all is thrown the chddai or bhochan a 
kind of shawl, worn over the head, and hanging down over the 
shoulders and body It is usually about three yards m length, 
and may be of any colour The women’s shoes are of tfie usual 
type The same dress is worn throughout the year, but the 
thickness of the matenal vanes 

The salon i is a coloured cloth, usually blue oi yellow, used on 
gala occasions, or on appeal ancein pubhc, and is made of cotton 
mixed with yellow or red silk These often give a gay and pictur- - 
csque appearance to a group of women They are much worn about 
Hasan Abdal and m the Attock Tahsll, but are used throughout 
the district 

The chief difference among the Hindus is that they tie their Hindu 
tuibans m another way, and that the shopkeeping classes in some ClothlDg 
parts of the distnct use the dhoti oi lom-cloth Also the lan q is 
not worn The women also dress then hair differently The 
ordinary Muhammadan, of both sexes, can- be distinguished at a 
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glance from the ordinary Hindu but tho dtfferonce is one of 
general appcnranco more than of dress 


orB*mfnii lien wear few ornaments though it w tea undoubtedly once the 
custom for them to carry a good deal of jowcllory A ring rhhdp n 
signet nng usually of silver is the only common ornament for men 
An amulet (Win ) of some sort -or other may be worn on tho nrm or 
tho neck* Bovs wenr n necklace ha* i n small car nng mandril i 
usually of sil\ er occasionally of gold and a bracolot hmi but those 
ore ( 1 l carded later m lift Tho practice of loading boys with 
jewellery is in decn\ The women s ornaments nrc.limited onlj bj 
the wnnt of money to bin more Tho following are ti few of tin 
commonest Yll nre. ugly and mam nre heavy and must cnu«t 
the wearer a lot of inconvenience They nre not worn b\ widows 


iff ib ornukkt m tuilh ofsihtr him n bracelet also usual! \ 
of silver 1 1 1 fin or chnndu Imngles of silver chhdp on earring 
rhhalla nng hath mcklet muolli of silver 1//1, locket of gold 
or silver 1 thdhrtdn large ear ornuments usunllv of siller 
Uitttrt nn ornament worn on the forehead lolv or nali'or lout) 
no'uvonmments of i«dur or gold Uidl a golden no*e-ornnmi nt 
noth u noM>nng lh nth n silver armlet wont nl>o\c the elbow 
ch null in nn ear ornament of silur jvtri a thm ring with abroad 
l«ck h ir h nn l a necklace of coin rupees or eight nuna pieces 
(strung together tdl t iiMinlh of gold, worn on the forehead 
Iholn i of silver or gold on ornament worn like n locket r/umnj »- 
L dt another neck oninment landdilt or dil tv Unit a kind of charm of 
clone sot in silver worn round tho neck nml sucked bv the wenrer 
him usually of silver a charm n kiud of phdncterv worn on the 
ann or more ucimllv on the neck nnd jnytn a small gold omn 
ment usunllv attached to u necklace 


n Throughout the dt. tnct the lion e’sorthe jHuide con 1 t of otu 

or more room* called l tl a with n courtjanl called r hm or * it n 
in fnmt 

The hou e ttMlf i u iull\ nuule of rough Mom and fund 
it mint It i idwm one Mornil nnd low hi the roof Ik mg not 
more than 10 e r 12 feet high It con i t* in gain rnl of one Inrga 
Iim ni n\nmt fc»» feet 1 jng b\ \» feitwide without ertwoother 
room 1 mil on melt nUiut 12 fit npun T lit nn l* nn nlnnv 
flit and nn iim.i1 n sbi pint j 1 ic«m in tin hot wcntlwr Tfi 
walls nn toowi-i! nnd hm e too lift! j*ower of mi ting the rain 
to pupj>ort tin n>of which is ncconlmplv held up on strong jx^ts 
dmm into tin ground tin wall* acting nnnlv n< a d Unco 
again t the w *nthe r \rrt>*s tin bum wend* n rafte n* ar lit l 
nrd eur t! rafter* brmcliti and 1 wi*> Tin wind i tlun 
w 11 o»v ntl with earth imxt 1 with rhof Jnd Mraw It i then 
j U t**ml with Co tv dung nml choj i il Mrew XI r timUr ti d Is 
us —allj j Ztt, ii * ii£>3rort r l>- hr or i l t ti *r»Ti 
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only in tlie lionses of tlie ncli As a rule, tlie houses of the pea- 
sants are built for them by the village carpenter or potter, who 
leceives his food while the woik is gomg on, and a present of clothes 
or money when it is finished Payment for work at a fixed rate is 
made only by the Khatris and the noh-agncultuiists 

The house is generally built at one side of an enclosure, sur- 
1 ounded by a mud wall The courtyard may be common to several 
houses On one side, adjoining the house, mil generally be found a 
cattleshed, brnlt much m the same way as the house itself Some- 
times, however, cattle are kept m part of the dwelling house, access 
to then- part of it bemg through the mam living rooms The court- 
yaid generally has a manger (called Lhuili ) of clay for the cattle 
On the othei side of the courtyard ranged against the wall of the 
enclosure, is a raised earthen bench with the family chula or fire- 
place, earthen water pots, etc , and on the fourth side of the square 
is the entrance door, and possibly another rough shed for cattle or 
goats, or for a store of grass and other fodder Outside the 
enclosure theie is often another enclosure set round with a 
loose thorn hedge for the protection of goats and sheep 


CHAP I, 0 
Population 


The doois of the house itself revolve m wooden sockets oi are 
made like sliutteis, and are closed usually by hasp and padlock 
Inside, the houses are m general kept scrupulously clean, the walls 
leeped and .polished, oi sometimes whitewashed, with the pots 
and pans of the household arranged upon shelves or m recesses 
In the matter of ventilation, however, the houses leave a good deal 
to be desired The floor is only of earth but is kept clean and 
neat, bemg fiequently hand-scrubbed with hght clay and cow- 
dung 

-Especially on" well irrigated lands the enclosure often con- 
tains a Persian hlac tree, an acacia or a bet , which gives it a more 
pleasmg appearance 

The furniture m the house consists chiefly of necessaries i< urmture 
Every house" contams receptacles for storing gram These are 
made by the women of the household fi om fine white clay mixed 
with chopped straw The larger receptacles ai e called Lulih, the 
smaller qluilota The foimei is usually a rectangnlai tower built 
m one corner of the mam l ooms open at the top, with a moveable 
hd, and an openmg at the side for taking out the gram It holds 
up to 25 or 30 maunds- — The latter is much smaller, is circulai 
m shape, and holds three or foui maunds A few beds (ohdipdis), 
often coloured a bi lght red with some kind of lacquer, sevei al spin- 
ning wheels, sevei al low stools, a churn, ahandmill or two foi gi lad- 
ing corn, pots and fans, tiap, "baskets, cotton quilts ( tuldi oi ttf), and 
all lands of odds and ends are found m every peasant’s house 
But thei e is no confusion E veiythmg is neatly ai ranged m ordei 
Space has to be economized and things not m use aie disposed on 
shelves and m bags 
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The cooking acsscls used b\ tho villagers consist of — 

hatm (dntcln) a big vessel m which tho food is muted and 
cooked to stir which n eh imeh t or dm (spoon) is used ral il i a 
saucer used ns a small dish lalnih nil earthen vessel used for 
putting bread on nnd for mixing tho flour with water before 
cooling enhnoL or pstnr larger earthen vessels of tho sarao kind 
qhnrrth earthen pot for water iritoiv n small open vessel usually 
made of mixed raetnl in this district thil also of mixed metal for 
plncing bread upon when about to l>o eaten pxila U < lathed or 
cup of enrthuiwnro rh tug r or chair r a sort of flat open bo'kct 
or wicker trn\ tm l nn enrtlicnwnrt teasel a sort of small 
jh u ih t nr i a flat iron dish or plato upon which the bread is 
cooked in { I ij it itc) L train ulso of iron with two handles of 
nil Hie* Ubcd for confectionen it a usually nn earthenware 
vc* cl used for washing the hands chaturi u'led for keeping milk 
made of earthenware doit also of carthcnwnrc u**cd m milking 
etc nth i an enrtlicnwnre vc^ cl used for making butter curds 
etc lain nn earthenware) ve sd with a lid to it and latlnih nn 
earthen water bottle u«ed bv pedestrians or bj shepherd 1 * graziers 
etc to carrv their drinking water in 

The mi‘^tllnne*ous articles usually found m a uinndSn hou*o 
con i t of — 

I trt a low wpiare stool Kime 0 inches high nnd 18 inches 
Kjuare on winch women Ht rh tit the flour mill of two h tones 
om of which retoltes on the other clnh the fin. place chat Hat 
the bpmmng wheal * n noodle dihnitnt or Fiuvo for denning 
flour } tiin small fnn t L t leaskit for various purposes irn a 
lind of Itobbin fn ui which the tlin id is spun at ran for winding 
thre 1 1 < n to b fore jd icing it on tin Imbum or nri rdm n large 
iron micelle tilt n kind of ml t trail t n l>ohbin f in«/i nn iron 
ladlt for oil mil/ tin n churn put into the quint nnd rt > oh ed to 
mako butt r I Im acittongin Itrtlrt scabs huh alow stool 
l it in ( u!k1 ltl t t rope forluingmg clotlm on clothes hm < dirt 
small tunj hr id /' j a bort of shovel lnjwil baski t for sifting 
grim or when larger for rifting r fu t Inti t a mortar t f frtonn 
< r hard i irthe nunn / ith a 1 irgt stout mortar n fit n |KrtI 
mad if wood eh nit n M|itnrr unlncl *d rhnir chfJ t a mm ur> 
fci|acut\ u uallv of wood / n r j i a small measure of flic *mtif 
kin 1 lil n Height u mill of Mom hU t a Mil ill roun I l*ox of 
wood or I rt nm hit a small ve 1 for Id irl mg flu «tc 
Ith r r i f i mall 1 km.. gla » la a >inall jntir of j meets 
f r t \tr ctitu hair and th ms j tdi r n ven low cliair with a 
It e Li jti r 1 u<ia!lr and d at marnnir* « and U i is mitt o 
1 »rj. * irt! n a 1 f r wut r j f i It nu rarllu n \ 1 it^-d for 

h lm., nu llatmotti lhin 0 and f lie / ll* la t 1 tit not Icait 
co nj tl r | d 
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When any Musalman dies, Ins relatives are summoned "by the 
ndi or other Lamm, and the female lelatives assemble and weep 
round the body His male relatives m this district go themselves 
to dig lus grave, and preparations are made for the funeral feasts 
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If the deceased is a male, the Imam of the masjid bathes the 
body , if a female, the women of the family bathe and lay it out, 
and the shioud is prepared of white cotton cloth Twenty-five 
yards aie taken up m a man’s grave clothes, which consist of a 
suit fitting to the body, and two long winding sheets 


When the grave is ready, the bed on which the body is lying Disposal of 
is lifted by the near relatives and earned to the grave, those tlie dead 
accompanying it repeating the Kalma as they go, having pre- 
pared themselves as for prayer At some distance from the grave- 
yard the bed is set down with its head to the north and its feet to 
the south The Mullan stands on the east side and turns his face 
towaids Mecca, and the by-standers range themselves m three 
rows behind him Prayers are then said, and charity is collected 
from Its 3 to PtS 40 in cash, or gram fi om 4 to 20 mannds, with 
copies of the Qoran The Qoran is first passed round from hand 
to hand, and then the money, gram and copies of the sacred book 
are distributed The chanty thus collected is known as the * 

“ askdt ” It is divided into three'shares , one share goes to the 
Imam of the masjid, who leads the prayer, one share to the Lamms 
or village servants, and one share to the other MulMns, Darweshes 
and the poor who may be present 


After this the body is taken to the tomb, and lowered into it 
The grave is always made north and south, and the head is placed 
north and the feet south, the face as far as may be, bemg turned 
towards -the Qibla and Mecca , the winding clothes are then loosened 
and the tomb is closed with stones and filled m with earth and 
gravel, made into a mound One stone is set up at the head and a 
smaller one at the feet, and thorns are placed over the grave to 
keep off animals The Imam then stands at the west of the grave 
and exhorts the people that all must die, and, then gives forth the 
call to prayer or hang 


Then the relatives and others who have come m are fed by 
the deceased’s relatives After four days, charity is agam dispensed, 
and for the next four Thursdays the Mullans are fed After forty 
days, charity is dispensed, and thei eafter one day m each year is 
fixed for a , commemoration "feast, to which the relatives bring 
contributions with them, and all the brotherhood , the Mullan and 
Imams , any strangers who may be present, or any mendicants who 
may ask for it,- aie fed, and as much as twenty maunds of flour 
and ten maunds of meat are sometimes consumed These funeral 
feasts and expenses are nearly as great a stiain upon the lesomces 
of the people as the expenses of their weddings 
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It is gcncraltv possible to distinguish liotwcen tho gmvos of 
men and of women bv tho monner in which the gravestone is 
set np In one part of the District the mule has the gravestom 
nt one end nnd the woman nt the- other FUcwhcrc one sox 
lins the stone placed parallel to the length of tho grave nnd 
the other has it parallel to tho breadth in other parts no such 
distinction is made "When n Hindu dies no food is cooked 
in the house on the dnv of the death tho neighbours pro 
vide wlint is necessary The homo remains m mourning so long 
ns the funeral ceremonies {Lima l mini) Inst iistmlh for 1 1 
or for 11 darn the nearest relatives of the deceased sleeping 
on the ground After that nil clothes and vessels nrc purified nnd 
the enrt hen ware jhart* nnd other utensils nrc replaced h\ new ones 
The IkmIv of tho deceased person is burned in tho usual mnnncr nnd 
on the fourth dnv nftcr the death n l>one from ench limb is 
collected nnd Pint off to the Cnnges in clinrge of n llralimnn or 
n relative If tins cnniintlH done nt once the lionos art deposited 
in the wnlls of the /A miiril or Imnid nnd i \cntunll\ sent to the 
Ganges nearlv nlwnvs within the venr On the return of till 
mis mger from tin Ganges the Itmlrninm nre frosted tn thnnks 
giving for Ins snft return 

Tlie intt/i Hr of the district for nil lus lalionoiLs toil allows 
himself n considerable nmoiint of recrintion — mnmngcs nnd fairs 
nre spccinl occasions in which evirv om joins once or twice n 
\cnr There nre nlso n number of game which nn fmpunlh 
plated in tin villages 

The great gnmc of the district n/ir/ri h n rough sort of 
pn oners In e This is played bv the villagers themselves nnd 
often in competition bv tin men of various Milages I*arge 
numbers join nnd it is phmd ait td\ tunes of the dai whin 
not too hot Mnnv vtllnu s nn onK too glnd of nil i xcu e to for 
ake work nnd pint y trL t h One man rum out into tin ojhii 
two others pit non him Hi tries to lnt i neli of his pursm r* in 
tnrn nnd thin i cant uhlh tlu\ attempt to throw him down but 
must do ho until lie has touched them The grunt rouses tin 
gn ate t excitron nt nnd nvnlrv 1 h t wr< n ndji mmg a lllngi th ; 
hr It h ( or t trtr utl in i tin lifting of lunar wriglits mut fit 
j f rv i tin working of henva Indian clubs and throwing a 
►tone nre popular nmu » nn nts 

Hmt j il i at f is n Itnd if wn*st1nig In which th nthl t* s 
w ire <“arli i th r l»\ tin wn t onlv but wnstbn^ is jiot n villi/i 
gnnn nt nil \\r tling inatilu s< xcitt gn it « utliu iasnt but v« rv 
1 lom tnk pi v* 

s i u i I U i II tr t i nnd It u i it nm i t t f n km 1 • f danr 
nn l nn ti ualK praett 1 nt nt 1 lm r s 

1 nt j ggimr (i tl i i) hm rutting nn 1 iimhr sj >rts nn 
j rarti It n c< n 1 1 r«l 1 txtrot tn parts if t h di tract In 
IMGmnt. trot pegging i 1 * Vt j t up tl m it u -d t » In In 
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some villages, however, such as Lawa and Tarnman, the Malliks — ’ 
are still very fond of it, though they are not very skilful An m- p °P ulatl011 
teiested crowd always gathers to watch and applaud 


The higher classes, especially the Chaudkns of Talagang, 
and the Jodlnas of Pmdigheb, go m a good deal for hawking, 
coursing, and more rarely shootmg 

The boys m the villages play various games, some of them 
resembling those played by English boys Lambi-kaudi and kaudi 
kabadi are kinds of pusoner’s base, but quite different from ]_m 
-kaudi , chappcm chhot is the same as hide-and-seek, kanliui i-tala 
conesponds to “ tipcat”, chinji-tai ap is hopscotch, and there 
are various other games of a similar kind 


The melds or fairs, which are common m the district, are Fairs 
usually semi-religious gatherings They are nearly all connected 
with shrmes, and an important feature of the meld is the making 
of offerings to the shrine, and the distribution of food from the 
langar of the shrine The chief fair m Tallagang is that held at 
Jabbi Four large fairs, known as TJis , are held yearly at Makhad, 
on the Indus, in Pmdigheb tahsil, at the shiine or zidi at of Sayyid 
Abdullah Shah, Sitani, known generally as Mhrl Badsliah Large 
crowds gather to pay honour to the shrine, and on these occasions 
great quantities of food are distributed The principal fair is held m 
August and is attended by about 6,000 persons The shrine and 
the present gaddi nashin, Pit G-ulam Abbas, are held m high repute 

In Fatteh Jang Tahsil a fair attended by about 4,000 peisons 
is held at Kot m the month of Baisakh 


At Attock a fair takes place at the sin me of Sultan Sadr Dm, 
Bukhan, on the first Thursday of Bhadon, and is attended by 
about 7,000 persons both Hindu and Muhammadan There is 
also a shnne at Thlkanan, Tahsil Attock, the Khangah of Mian 
Wall Salnb, «Gu]ar, visited by persons suffering from diseases of 
the eyes Cures are supposed to be effected by placing upon 
the eyes earth from the tomb 

At Hasan Abdal there is a very well known shnne at the top 
of the Hasan Abdal lnll 2,346 feet high The shnne is the 
Khangah of Wah Kandhan It is visited every Thursday by 
a number of persons, and throughout Thursday night m the shrine 
a lamp is kept burning, which m the common behef cannot be 
extinguished by wind oi ram The Panja Sahib tank and temple 
aie also the scene of a leligious gathenng m Baisakh, attended 
by three or four thousand persons 

These aie the chief fans of a lehgious natuie m the distnct, 
but there are many others held at various mteivals which do not 
justify special notice Most melds aie unimportant. 


R 
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1 w There 15 nothing noteworthy about the personal names in 
common nsc iq the district Tfio fow Gahhhara nnd Janjuos 
<• occasionally employ Tory high sounding names ns they do else 
where but tho members of the prominent tribes m tho district arc 
content with the more sensible names tlicr hnve inherited from 
their ancestors Tho Pathans of tho Chbachh nnd Mnkhnd have of 
course distinctive names but thero is nothing peculiar about them 
The common amind tr names nro cvtrvwhcro employed und 
abbreviations are extrcmcl} common Mnmlu for Muhammad Klian 
Ditto for Allah Ditto, Maulu for Mania Hakhsh hrfjn for P oiaui 
Khan and similar contractions As for titles tho commonest is 
Mnllik It is used by the heads of tho Tohdm families and by 
all the headmen of the Awans. Raja ” is applied to GakMmrs and 
Jnnjuas, but m strictness the voungcr members of tho fniuily should 
lie addressed ns Ml ran Snrdnr* is tho title of the chief G helms 


The Klmttars use tho same title Clmudlin n is tho title of pro- 
minent Mnirs nnd kabuts It is also used by Tnta nnd others Tho 
headman of tin Alpiols is addressed ns M Clumdlin The Cujniu 
use Clinudhn or M Mohr Among Hindus tho usual titles art 
in vogne Tho Mubmls arc genernllr called ‘ Mnbta but the 
titles of Dtwnn nnd Hnkhshi arc also in use Rnizndn * is 
not ii<cd in this Distnet Hole men among the Muhammadans, 
whether of Snvyid descent or not use the title Pir Among tho 
Hindus they secure tho titio of Bhai Pnraclms an. addressed 
ns Mrau M 


CHAPTER II— ECONOMIC. 


Section A —Agriculture, including Irrigation ohap ii,a 

Agriculture 

Tlie area of tlie district, is divided as follows — 


Cultivated 913,760 

Culturable waste 1,669,332 

Government Forests . 216,806 

Other unculturable waste . 1,171,633 


Tlie last item consists chief! y of ravines, torrent beds, hills 
and rivers 

In general, the soils of the district take their character from Soils 
the underlying rock, and aie in consequence either limestone or 
sandstone detritus , but there are wide variations from this rule, 
ancTit will be necessary to mention one or two circles m some 
detail ■— 

The portion of the Clihachli north of the Chel stream is chhachh kfi x 
totally distinct from any other tract m the district The lands dl1 
nearest to the Indus are poor m quality, very sandy and stony, 
but the remaining area of tins part of the circle, the tract known 
locally as “ Chhachh ka dil ” (the heart of the Ckliackh) is of the 
highest fertility The soil is a lick loam, an alluvial deposit 
from the Indus and the surrounding hills Water is near the 
suiface, wells are numerous, and the farmmg, especially of well 
lands, is excellent The crops of sugarcane, tobacco and maize 
on the well lands, and of maize and wheat on the bai dm lands, are 
always heavy cc Chhachh abaci te rmilk glum abad ” is a common 
saying, meaning that the Ckliaclili ~ does best m seasons of scant 
rainfall, the soil being naturally moist It does not do badly even 
m years of heavy rainfall, though the yield invariably suffers 
South of this fertile tract and on both banks of the Chel is a 
narrow strip of swampy ground 

Water is nowhere more than a few inches below the surface, The chel 
and constantly oozes out on the surface Every hole and depres- lands 
sion is full of stagnant water, and there are few fields that are not 
water-logged The case of high-lying fields is even worse, for 
their sod is a pi ey to kallai that has been deposited by evaporation 
from moisture brought up to the surface by capillary attraction 
The water m the mam channel of the Chel is only a few inches 
below the surrounding ground The current is sluggish, the 
channel bemg narrow and much choked by agnatic weeds Tins 
tract extends from Musa Kudlatti to Skamsabad, and was thus 
described by Mr Steedman, Settlement Officer, at Revised Settle- 
ment, — 
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— - “ The Choi lands ore sitonto nlong tho Choi stream on cither 

^ side from the village of Kliflgwrfnf to that of ShamsdWd 
The wnter logged condition of these lands is dnc I fnncv 
to the following causes The Chhncbh plain is some 300 feet below 
the watershed running from Lawrencopur to tho Attock lull 
Vv ntcr throughout the plain is near tho surface nnd n I liehoyc 
supplied by percolation from tho Indus Tho rain tlrnt falls on 
tho high lying Mrnra above sinks in and finds its way down to the 
Chhochh plain and thero meeting the Bub oil Bpnnga of that 
plain is forced up to the surface between tho plain and tho foot 
of tho Maim. uv answer to tho question — Win then docs not 
water ooze op all along the base of tho "Maim ? ts— (first) that 
proliably the sulnoil drainage of tho Maim is directed on to tho 
Chcl lands by the kumm hill on one side nnd spurs from tho 
Gandgarh on the other nnd (secondly) that from Sliorasiibiid tho 
water table is farther from tho surface nnd Chcl mns in n deeper 
channel The lands lxstwecn tho Choi stream nnd the "Maim are 
consequently much wotter than those on the right bank Tho 
sod itself apart from the water is good enough — n light loam 
without nnv approach to clay except in a few spots A good 
deal of harm has been dono by Inllar on tlie ngbt bank near 
Dnrjn nnd also on the left bank near Slmrnsiibnd Tudging from 
tho genemi tenor of Major Cracroft s report tho village assess 
ments nnd the villages internal roting thero must have l>een 
great deterioration in tlieso lands Htnce tho first Settlement They 
nre now poor sour nnd water logged soils on which only ihnrff 
crops can lie grown with nnr chnnco of success either LnU ir or 
water being fatal to the greater part of m/i crops if sown 

Tb-innc-et From the edge of tho swamp the ground rises to tho litgh 
ndge the watershed between trie Chcl nnd tho Ilnro systems 

** extending from the foot of the Gnndgnrh mountain sonu two 
miles south east of the kihh \ nndi liamh t of Mnuza Vnliknuilato 
the vilLage of Ritmfdn nt tho foot of tho Attock lull Tim wc-dem 
i nd is a rocks spur moving down from tho Gnndgarh mountain 
nnd attaining a maximum elevation of 18^^ fci t close l»y the 
tahsjl Imumlnry Tin rocky formation soon censes nnd is 
succeeded 1 v indurated clay cliffs that nre in turn replaced by a 
mlgi of loo^ sands soil Thrnorthrm fnnpt of this slo[m down 
to tlit <dgi of tin ( he! lands n mortis comjio ed of n |K>or sandy 
wul and fnlls pmduallv to the plain I* low I!m and then soil 
nf n mnn clarey oonqnxition is found and tlir gradual sloiw 
di apjiear* 1 In surface In-conn s bmkt n nnd int' n**aTed by 
dmtnag> channels with high st«a p clar bank* Hryoml klhh 
\ an li th- clurvi rofth* shqw chan^*^ altogi (her 1 lu sod is a 
»htt h 1 nin n nr th plain but ns tin Gamlparh s| urs ore rrorhed 
tic *m d I rume-s htonr an I furthi r on re* k crops out Th 
dnunxpr ehinn !s nrx nluaipt an 1 strip nn 1 tlm l*ds orr lin'd 
w;ih omj> san 1 nn 1 rocky detritus from Gnnd^arfu 
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The soil of tlie whole of the tract just described is much oha £jF ,a 
affected by the drainage from the G-andgarh and by that from the A ^ riculture 
sandy uplands to the south Tlie large drainage channel that SSSj? and 
debouches upon the village of Nartopa anil those ot the north-east that of 
belong to Gaudgaili, and all those to the west to the other cate- upland 7 
gory The Grandgarli drainage flows over the centre portion of 
the Chhaclili plain from Ghurglmshti and Malikmala to Mala and 
Lund! Hfirpur The fertility of the Clihachh depends m a great 
measure on the Grandgarli floods These do not much benefit 
the lands over which they first pass The sand and coarse 
detritus they bring down do perhaps a little harm to parts of 
Glmrghusliti and Malikmala, but after the first violence of the 
flood is spent, and the water spreads over the level lands of 
Haitopa, Slurka and the villages to the west, the benefit derived 
is of the highest value, and nmrngated and unmanured land is 
often double-cropped Finally the flood waters, by depositing 
the matter carried m suspension lose the greater pai t of their 
vmtue, and m the western end of the circle the nmrngated lands 
again become poor m quality The well lrngated lands too are 
not equal to those further east The few villages m the west 
cornei of the circle that do not receive Gandgaih drain ao-e are 
inferior m quality, but they contain a large number of wells 
from winch the income is very large 

The drainage from the sandy uplands does peihaps more 
harm than good It falls entirely into the Cliel stream 

From the watershed between the Ohel and the Haro to within The Mnira 
a short distance of tlie latter stream, and from the Indus to a 
few miles beyond the village of Mirza, extends a rolling sandy plain 
generally known as “ Maira ” by the natives Hear the -Indus 
there is some hilly and ravine ground, but elsewhere the ground is 
fairly^ level, the dramge channels being little more than shallow 
depressions All this plam suffers greatly from drouofit It 
may not be cultivated for several harvests, and then m a^year of 
good rainfall be all brought under the plough Only the least 
- valuable crops are grown, and there are constant failures of the 
harvests Hear the Haro the soil loses its sandy character, and 
is somewhat intei mixed with stones The country becomes Very 
broken as drainage channels suddenly deepen, and with their 
lateral feeders become impassable ravmes, except at a few known 
points South of the Haro there is a decided improvement The 
soil is not particulaily good, and vanes much m quality from 
loam to clay , but more use is made of surface drainage and tlm 
fields are better embanked ° 

Westwards from Murza to the Hazara bolder, near Bhedian, The Attock 
the strip of country along the right bank of the Haro is, with Nala 
the exception of a few alluvial strips close by the stieam, an 
intricate network of deep ravines and watercourses The higher ~ 
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ground is generally strewn with water loara pebbles or coarse 
earthy hanknr nodnle« Here and tbero rock jnts out Cultivn 
lion is scanty ns tho sod is extremely uneven and of the poorest 
quality Further awnv from the hills there are fewer stones 
and soils varying from liplit to stiff loams There is some capital 
land along tho Kdwngnrhill The country between the Kdwifgnrartil 
Khcnmdr hills is inferior It lies high is poor in point of soil and 
seamed with deep ravines Rock constantly crops out and is 
generally near the surface Tho tract from Katnnan uestwanls 
to tho tnhsfl border and across tbc Grand Trunk Road north 
wards to tho villages irrigated bv cats from the Haro contains the 
he'd batnm land of the circle In quality it is loam easily worked, 
and in years of good rainfall producing hcnv\ crops Tlie nun 
lands in tho villages nlong tlie Haro nftcr it turns south west 
are generally poor There is hardly any level ground and tho 
liest lands are thn«e cmlmnked in the ravines the rest are of 
inferior quality 

■\et wlmtcver the vnnntions in the quality of soil everything 
depends on the rainfall In spite of the excellence of the soil to 
the wed of tho circle one jenr there is no harvest at all next 
year the crops are so heavy that the grain is with difficulty threshed 
and gnmered. 

Thi Fat tch long \nlu takes its elmroctor from the 
undi rlnng limestone rock The soil Wing of limestone formation 
is much superior to the sandstone soil south of tin Kala Cluttn 
Tlie tract is os cry where gashed by deep ravines which carry off 
the dmtnngL of tho hnln Cbitta To the west pehble ridges crop 
up The circte is well watered by the numerous streams wlncli 
nm through Though these streams occasionally dry up in year* 
of |>oor rmnfnll v< t deep pools here and there nllnw of lhalMrs 
working on their banks while wells arc sunk m nllnvml pntch*‘s 
m their Inals Tin centre of tlu circh round Hahlnr village is tilt 
mo t firtiU mid pnwptrmis part of tin district south of tlu Kala 
Chitta On the cast the m»la shades off into tlie wi sti ninnd drier part 
of tho hhnrom circle of Hnwnlpuuli with which it has much in com 
mon. 

The C htb hes In tuetn the Knla ( Intta and the Kliarn Murat 
Tin soil n m mbit's tlu dr\ grnvelh soil of ilu Rawalpindi hharoro 
Tin < a t j art is sand i but firtih whih t >the wi tthewidg fsdrur 
nnd bank r (it ni mill tlu soil js t set 11* ut and uresis only nmph 
run to \t 1J lun'v crops but is tncajiabh of standing drought or 
tlu hot >iin of sumiiM r Tlh (»lub is not ludlr with rial nnd f* n* 
ulbp s ulTer frr m want of drinking water 

Tim 1amL»l sillv s nr in strong contra t to tin rr t < f llm 
dt tret 1 annrs or fen R >ck cm] s out onlr \ nr occasionally 
Tie grtaur js-trt <*f tlu circle »s n rolling plain of light samL 
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There is a little irrigation from wells and springs, but the most of — - 

the tract is an open gram-growing country Khanf cultivation is Agncu ure 
of little importance. Wheat is grown, but the characteristic crop 
is gram. 

As far as soil goes the rest of the district is of one class The tua rest of 
soil is a light loam taking its character from the underlying the dl8tnct 
sandstone rocks, which all over the tract fi equently crop up to the 
surface Soil is deep onty m depressions The suiface of the 

country is scored by numbciless ravmes The larger torients 

have often wido beds of sand, fimged with broad or nairow 
strips of rich alluvial soil On these strips wells are sunk From 
the toirent bank the country rises m rough dry slopes of light 
loam soil, often washed away m places and exposing the rock below 
In confoimation of suiface the Makbad llaka is somewhat different 
from the rest. The country is wild and mountainous The soil 
is sandy, and is deep enough for cultivation only on the tops of 
the stony plateaux oi'm the deep valleys banked up at the lower 
end to catch the soil washed down m the floods Wells are few and 
small m area 


The four tahsils of the district having been settled at three clarification 
different Settlements, the classification of land is not uniform In of laud 


Fatteh Jang and Pmdigheb tahsils the classification is the same as 
m Rawalpindi distuct, which was settled at the same time 


Fattpli Jang 
and Pindi- 
gheb tahsils 


The following distributions of soil are recoi ded m the 1 evenue 
papers — 


Chain — All lands irrigated by wells * 


Abi — Lands irrigated by springs or othei wise than by wells or 
canals 

Nahi i — Lands irrigated by canals (There are none m these 

tahsils ) 


Saildb — Lands flooded by streams, or which by the pro xim ity . 
of water aie naturally moist 

Lvpdi a — Land adjoining a village site and enriched by the " 
drainage of the village site, or by the habits of the people, or land 
which is habitually manured and is of excellent quality Such 
land is generally double-cropped. 

Los — Land lying m a depression and receiving water from 
other lands, or land on which embankments have been built to 
retain drainage water Such land is always of excellent quality 

Man a — Ordinary hdi ami lands not included m any of the 
above classes 

Raliha/i — 23 ch ami lands which are so stony or slopmg or 
unfertile that they cannot be classed as Man a. 
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In Tallngang the recorded soils nrc 
Irrigated — 

(i) Chahi — Land irrigated from wells. 

(li) Abi — Land irrigated from springs. 

(i u) Siuldh — Land affected by nver floods 
L mmgated — 

(<) HaU land regnlarlv manured which in practice meins 
almost exclusive!* lund close to the village dUUtt or 
otitlvuig homestead 

(it) HJrdut 1 inral land receiving drntnngc from higher 
ground and retaining it either nnturnllv or by means 
of embankments 


(iii) Vim* leicl or fairly level lands of average quality 
which mn\ in some cases receivo a limited amount 
of drainage from above but have no special means 
for retaining it 

(ir) h tlLar land on a steep bIojh? off which all moisturo 
quicklv drains or owing to excess oT stones or 
sand or other disadvantage distinctly inferior 
For assessment purposes only throe classes of land were 
adopted (a) irrigated (0) superior birdnl (r) inferior Idrdm 
T lie la. t class included maim and nt Liar, wlnlo the other two 
cln. «cs of unimgntod land were thrown together ns superior 
/irfif Thus simple clns-Mficntion v.ns found to Iw quite nccurato 
enough for h n / and b-irdni I arc nhnost cqunllv remunerative 
ttbile mUur is even-wherc a verv ummportnnt class Had 
com>i>onds urv c1om.1v to the Fntteli Jang and Pindigheb hj fm, 
nml I Jram I to )n 


In Attock tnlufl the cla«si6cation of hods gnsomuch trouble 

MtocVUl. U n||( | Jint vcl 

Tin cla hm adopted wire— 

^i) ( I V i — I*and irrigates! from wills 


l/i 


<") 

(ltd \ iAn i lrt r h V 
(ir) Nafineltirii) 
(r) n7J6 
(n) Li] /»u 
(m) Ist» 

(rin) V«ti 
(ir) I all n 


Land imgnted from spnn 0 s nml wnttr 
cuts 


As m Intteh Jang nnd I'mdighcb 


Tin (U tiuctmn M«rc n ihmi'l i An dels nds on th nature 
of thr irrigation from tin Haro nnr nlwve Stilt »npur whin tin 
t nam muj s round to tin south that is to >av in t!i mam m the 
I anjlatu trad the water-supply is not |*erenmah Th* Haro 
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is at that part of its course for a large part of the year dry, and — 

the irrigation is not dissimilar to that from an innundation canal Agncu 1116 
"With each fall of ram a freshet comes down the river and this is 
caught and taken on to the land The other irrigation is all 
perennial, "whether it is from springs or petty streams fed by 
springs, or below the village of Sultanpur, where the Haro 
becomes pere nn ial, from the Haro itself Here, however, only 
comparatively small areas are irrigated m the bed of the river, 
and the water is not really Haro water, but the production of 
springs winch fall into the Haro bed just above The term nahi 
has, therefore, been confined to the Panjkatta tract and one or two 
other villages down to Sultanpur, and everything else has been 
called din In the villages of Hasan Abdal, Wah and Sabzpfr, 
three crops are sometimes taken off dbi lands instead of two 
Either the local name for the superior land has been recorded 
m the papers after the word dbi or dbi I, dbi II, dbi III have been 
entered In several villages superior nalm land, which is manured 
or which catches the site from the irrigation channels, was found 
to have borne six crops m eight harvests, and has been classed as 
dofasli nalm The total area is only 1,702 acres spread over 
seveial villages In Sultanpur, where the naln i lands are of very 
varying fertility, the local names have been added to the records- 

Saildb has two meanings The saildb m the Chhachh and 
Sarwala Circles means Chel land pure and simple The land m 
the Chhachh winch is flooded by the Indus is wretched and has 
therefore been classed as o alcLai , except m mauza Jabbar There 
it is of rather better quality and coveis 128 acres, but it only 
occasionally gets the river spill, and has been shown as man a 
In the Sarwala circle there are 51 acres of saildb along the Haro 
and the Indus, but the land is poor m the extreme, and has been 
classed as man a The other class of saildb is that of the Nala 
circle, which is all river saildb In the matter of fertility there is 
little difference between the Chel lands and the genuine saildb of 
the Nala circle, but the course of husbandrv is distinct 

Las, like saildb, has two meanings In the Chhachh it means 
land which is covered by the spill from the Gandgarh range After 
a storm, a torrent rushes down, does a little damage at the foot of 
the hill, and then spreads a rich silt over the surrounding country 
The result is an extiaordinarily fine soil This kind of soil has 
been recorded in whole or m part m thirty-one villages in the 
Chhachh 

In the Sarwala and Hala circles las means embanked lands in 
ravines or depressions, which, by virtue of their embankments, 
catch and retain the moisture These lands are very precarious 
The embankments cost some money and a good deal of labour to 
make, and are very hable to be breached , when they are, the land, 
from bemg of a high class, becomes unculturable 

s 
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— In general only ono class of J/htra Las been recorded But in 

Airlenlttrre. mno yfling^ , n the Chhachh nnd four in tho Sarwalo^tao classes 
have been shown The villages nro partly sorao of thoso nlong tho 
CLcl stream whosenorthern portions ore characteristically Chhachh 
but which ron Inch into tho tvpicnl Sarwnla sand and partly 
those estates along tho Indus which were swept by the great flood, 
of 1841 and half of which were covered with snnd and boulders 
and half of which escaped Tho sub-division is formed only in 
those estates within wlucu there are pronounced difference* of soil 


ItiLlxir is tho poor stony soil under tho lulls indeed nn\ land 
which by reason of salts, Lnnhir nodnles, etc is barely worth 
cultivating 

Apart from tho obvious distinction botwocn irrigated and un 
irrigated manured nnd unntanurrd sod the chief distinction between 
soils depends on their situation though of courso geological and 
chemtc'il condition* Imvo their influcnco too Thus ht* owes its 
chnmctir to its po ltion in a rnnne which can lie cmlnnhed nt 
the lower end or Mow other land from which it can receive 
drainage V tint is flat and absorbs tho ram t lint falls upon it 
but gets no drainage from other land halLnr is often on strong 
*Io}>es and docs not as a rule retain o\en the ram that falls on it 

Tho following tnblo shews tho proportion of land in inch 
of the principal cla««c* — 
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of Attock talisil and the tahsils of Rawalpindi District — the 
principal crops are ordinary zammdar crops, maize, bajra, wheat 
and barley, while the rich, gaiden crops, which are so piofitable 
where they can be successfully grown, are lieie but seldom 
grown at Jill This is due to the absence of markets and to 
the fact that the cultivation is m the hands of mmindai owners and 
occupancy tenants, and not m the hands of Malhars, who alone 
have skill m market gaiden cultivation The growing of garden 
ci ops and the hawking of them for sale is not consideied decent 
for a self-respecting zaminddi Again, south of the Soan the wells 
are much less elaborate affams than m the Fatteli Jang and 
Pmdigheb Tahsils 

The Tallagang wells almost without exception are situated m 
the slips of moist alluvial land which form on the banks of the tor- 
rents wherever they broaden out water is found at a moderate 
depth, and the wells, roughly but strongly built of unmortai ed 
stone, cost But little to make the expense, of couise, vanes greatly, 
but an average well may be taken to cost from P^s. 100 to 
Rs 125, plus' about Rs 45 or Rs 55 for the wood- work The area 
commanded by these wells is veiy small, seldom exceeding a couple 
of acres, often much less, and this too genei ally split up between a 
number of co-sharers , the cultivation theiefoie is generally of a 
fairly high class especially when the wells are held by Malhars, 
as most of them are The wells are, howevei , often dependent on 
the rainfall to a great extent, for m time of di ought the supply of 
water runs very low, in extreme cases failing altogether , and the soil 
is not seldom poor and sandy, or tainted hei e and thei e with shot , 
but on clidhi land of fan average quality the yield is good and cer- 
tain, and the land is almost always under one ci op oi another Bap a, 
for instance, may be taken m the kkarff , wheat, or more pi obably 
barley, will be putin as soon as the bap a is off the ground, and if the 
rabi crop is used as fodder, a zdid labi crop or early maize (sown 
m Baisakk) will follow it Cotton is a good deal grown, and pep- 
per and various garden crops but the oi dinary zamindar m many 
parts carries his prejudice against garden crops to such an extent 
that he will not glow them even for his own use for fear of being 
taunted by his friends with having turned Malliar Cane is haidly 
grown at all , either the climate does not suit it or the cultivators 
prefer a quick succession of less remunerative, but also less 
troublesome, crops 

The best wells m the talisil are on the Ankar at Tamman Many 
of the wells are very poor, and those of later construction ai e not (like 
the old one) always m the hands of Malhars, but have in many 
instances been sunk by ordinary zammdars, who are less able to 
make them profitable These lands are all well manured 

The wells ai e generally amply pi ovided with cattle, owing 
to the subdivision of the land attached to them between seveial 
owners or tenants They are generally worked by buffaloes 
two or even one ner well being sufficient these work singly 


OHAP II, A 
Agriculture 


Tallagang 

wells 
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forO hours each ungatmg about 3 hindU a day between them on 
A iri culture- ^ells not less than 3 buffaloes aro used, and tho well as 

worked longer in proportion 


t Iteh Jmg 
n>l ru>li 
|Lcti w«Ilt. 


Tho Fnttch Jang and Pindigheb wells aro much more valuable 
Tho average area cultivated and harvested per well is appro xi 
mntcly 3 acres cultivated and C acres cropped in each circle of 
Fatten Jang while m the Pindigheb Tnlisfl the com sponduig arena 
arc 2 acres and 4 acres in Jnndid and 'Nlnkhnd TJio Sil Circlo takes 
the lead with average of 4 acres cultivated and 7 acr^s cropped per 
w ell cylinder The^o areas nro much larger than thecorrcsponding 
areas lrngnted by tho nch garden wills Gujar Klwn and IUwal 
pindi The two great well tracts arc the volleys of tho Soon and 
r ntteli Jang Sil which lie close to ono another and the vnlloy 
of tho Pindigheb Sd near Pindigheb town The boon vullcy is n 
continuation of tho Soan vnlle) of tho Rnwdlpimli Tnhsfl anti tho 
wells lu. in clumps along the nch alluvial bauks on cither sale of 
the broad boil of the stream. \\ ntir is near tho surface and sel 
dom more than one buffalo is used to work the well wheel indeed 
the male buffalo is iMrvwhire used on wills in pnfirenco to other 
cattle Tin water Htipnl\ in tho wells is verj seldom so nhundnnt 
thntthiwcll wheel can ue worked da) and night sotliatthodistmc 
tion hi tween good and bad wells depends almost entire ly on then nter 
Bupph the latter again depending on the character of the sub-mil 
nhethtrcloi or Fand The cautious zamfmlnr always stnks n tnal 
boring lx fort Ixginning to dig a well nud abandons las project 
unit s he can find a ajiot whero elm strata will not mtirfire with 
the intended cvlmder Tho c)hnder it elf is made of dressed 
stone foiui times undres. «I stones laid m mud or h <s cominonlv 
laid in mortar Hit cost of a well vanes from Its 200 to Its 1(H) 
throughout the two tnhsfls T liu Sil wells art next in value to 
the ^onn will and difh r from them mainly in the water supply 
being li ss abundant Tin wells on the W ndila stream m the Sil 
t, mii ( ircle ore much troubled with thick strata of hard cln\ and 
thin, nn ft w g»xxl wi 11s among them nit hough the soil is hi no wn\ 
mfi nor t i th it of th< wills on tin otlu r streams Tin lxM of tho 
wills on tin 1 in light b v ul nn all within n ft v. imhs i f tin Imvn 
be me of tin- — e nr* ixtnmiH \aluabh but ninny an undv mid 
infinor The water mij ply is not infinor to that of tin Smn 
will but the sod is infinor tin imgntisl an-a is Lirgtr and tin 
\wnn I nant*> tlo not tnki n much troubl orcr tin ir finds os the 
tnrdwi rkmu^x \ ant owners and "Math ir tenants of tin iv onn In 
th 1 iiuligheb Tnh tlthin nn ngix»l mativ wills nf mg tin north 
1 ink i f the e»n nn r which 1 m n fonus tin K midart 1> twnn 
1 in !igh h an I tin ( Imktml and Talhuntu Tab fls Tin S m at 
tins j arte fit ci ur runs among wild ravin sandhill alimial 
| xtclw i nn fi w and wills much Inf rvrtolb m t!m higher 
r\ich of th ‘'i \n Ix-d \\«h tlu i\n) u ni f tin w»H tracts 
wl rre writs art nur» rwus an I yaluahl all the wells h rcattervd 
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here and there, m alluvial patches in Ahe beds of the numerous 
torrents, which intersect and dram the two tahsfls 


CHAP HA 
Agriculture 


The Nandna, Bahudi’a and Resin with the feeder streams of the 
two Sils, all have a few wells under them banks In a few vil- 
lages wells can be sunk m level lands at a distance from a torrent 
bed, but this is very rare, and such villages aie always looked 
upon as remaikable. Everywhere double cropping is the univer- 
sal rule on well lands and great quantities of manure are used 
Without manure there can be no good well cultivation, so that the 
cultivator uses all his own manure and, if necessary, buys or bor- 
rows from his neighbours and from sunoundmg villages Where 
wells are numerous, the lipaui area is always correspondingly 
small and bdi ami lands generally receive less attention and suffer 
by comparison from neglect The cultivation is always the best 
that the zammdar knows , some men plough and manure and weed 
more than others, but all are alike to giving them most constant 
attention and their hardest labour Of all the elidhi crops the 
most valued is maize and the Soan wells are famous foi their maize, 
which is only second to the maize of the Ghhachh plain in Attock 
On the bestrwells the yields aie extraordinarily large, so much so 
that 50 maunds and even more per acre is sometimes yielded by a 
good well in a good year Tin oughout the Fattek Jang Talisfl maize 
is the kharif well crop and is the pivot upon which the cultivation of 
the year turns A good deal of cotton is grown m the Sil Soan, but 
much less than enough to supply local needs A little pepper and 
vegetables makes up the rest of the kharif cropping The maize is 
usually off the giound too late for good wheat crops to be sown, so 
barley, sown m December and January, follows the maize In the 
Sil Soan late sown wheat is considered as good as barley and is 
grown even more than barley A good many vegetables, omons, 
carrots, etc , are grown rathe labi, but the rabi is on well land only 
a bye crop and is m all respects suboi dinate to the kharif The land 

gets little rest , heavy manuring, close cultivation, constant weeding 
and plentiful water enable two crops to be forced off the land year 
aftei year with httle rotation, and with no apparent diminution of 
fertility In Pmdigkeb and especially in the Sil and Makhad cn - 
cles, maize is not the exclusive kharif crop In most pai ts of the 
talisd baji a is more giown than maize on chtiht land, and in some 
villages maize is not giown at all The reason for the neglect of 
maize hes more m the want of skill of the cultivator than m any 
other reason, but maize dislikes excessive heat and the scorching 
plains and hard soil of the west of Pmdigheb are not fayourabfe to 
maize The best wells of the Sil, which he close_round to Pmdi- 
gheb, grow a gieat deal of excellent maize, which^yields httle less 
' than on the wells of the Soan Near Pmdigheb theie are a few 
wells, rack-rented by money-lenders, on which Malkars engage 
to pay to the owner a lump rent of 40 maunds of maize per acre 
cultivated without reference to cropping, the tenant taking for 
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lnm^clf nil tho crops which lie 13 able to grow on tho well m the 
year It is however doubtful whether any such rent is over really 
paid whilo tlie wells upon winch such rates nro lived arc ver\ 
much above tho nverago of tho wells in the Sil circle The jrhhlmd 
and landnl wells aro few and inferior tho best being clo«o to 
Mahhml town where some good a egctables nro grown and closo 
to TaiuUl which is tho principal village in tho Tnndal 

Tlio Utoch welLs arc bv far tho most \nluable in tho District 
Tlic Cliliachh wells nre in n class liy thcmselics The^ corrcsjiond 
mo^t clo«olr with thoso of tho Tnhba circlo m tho Swnbi Tolisfl 
of Pe*lmwar and lmvo tho additional advantage of being more 
centrally aitunteelfor markets A large number of them moreover, 
got the Gandgnrh spill and grow fane) crops The chdh » area in 
the Chlnchh covers o\cr ono-sciontli of the total cultivated area, 
anil pars nearly half the reicnue Tho water lo\el ishigliund tho 
wells nn easiH worked There is at ill room for the spread of veil 
cultivation Indeed the only restraining influence is tho want of 
manure In tlu barwalu wells aro much fewer I\ ell lands cover 
al>out om^-fortieth of the total cultivated area mid pa) about one* 
Cftli of tho revenue A largo number of tho wells nre situated 
clo eto Camplnllpur which affords an excellent market and mtho 
northern part of tho circle thcro are stacral wells whu.li npprovi 
matt in character to tho^e of the Chlmchh Tliero is not the aamo 
upiMirtumtr for well expan ion ns is to 1 m. found in the Chlmchh 
except to a hunted extent in tho villnges lionknng on tlio latter 

The wells in the Nulii circlo nre fewer in numlnr Tho well 
eultivntion cmers about 2 per cent of tho total ctiltnuteil nmi 
The welU \ar% much in character The nuijonty are mtho 
^iiggnr tract w lu re conditions uru sen fnvoumhh nn<l this* art* 
tin ImM The \itln wells nre pmlmblv sujm nor to tlicMe of tin 
Sirunli, but whereas the ''arnuln wells ar large U in tho 
neighbourhood of ( ampin flpur whin innmm is clump and the 
market goo*l the Nnl 1 wells ore far from an\ gootl market nud are 
nure 1 vpcti lie to work 

Tho well irrigation is of the gem ml t\|n found in P» sin war 
fhiivalpmdi mid the great* r jmrt of Jlulmn Tlu land attached 
to each Well is urr Mimll and the nuiotint of eh uhh e nipping 
\t rv large The imrage nr\a jko* well is > 2 nen m ( hhnchh 
in th ''arwnln mul 2 s in the Nnlu On nn nn rip HUgamm* 
Iwmg taken os a double rroji 100 am s m tin ( hlittrhh produce 
1*N» acres of crop in the ^arwaLe 17H ncn*s nn 1 in the \nla 17- 
nrn Tin mijn nontv of the (Thachh wells thus lies In^Ii m the 
an. \ t\ mtnan 1 *d an 1 m tlu cropping 

Then are n ulM\ hjn ahmg tbr\> efe s < f Well cult tvatmn 
T1 la t \nlud’ 1 tint mwhtrhnrru[ if uni/** »n tlu klmrif 
t f II a il In leerl v win it r /A* t or ** trtl tf m th rain 1 xce J t 
inti NiCtl fniojnti ir*j tiputinafi rirai/ »< 1 irl v In tint 
nreV wLe^ta. the towmd cn p lev* lx come more. erotnmon Intkc 
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second class ordinary tobacco takes the place of the barley or even 
follows it In the third type sugarcane occupies a considerable part 
of the area which m the other two is under maize This last type is 
peculiar to the Chhachh, and reaches its highest development in the 
Chhachh wells near Hazro, where the cane is panndha and the 
tobacco is snuff tobacco Cane is confined to the Chhachh 
lands "Where it occurs m the Sarwdla, it is m the portions of estates 
m that circle which pro]ect mto the Chhachh Sugarcane is 
really a double crop, remaining m the ground a whole year On 
the wells 1 ound Hazro the same land bears cane year after year 
and is very heavily manured and very carefully farmed Cotton 
is usually followed by maize or barley and often two crops of 
maize are taken off the ground between May 15th and November 
15th "With vegetables there is hardly any system of rotation 
They are chiefly grown during the cold weather In mauza 
Kalu Kalan the well lands are farmed as market gardens, and 
seem never to be bare English vegetables are grown m the 
cold, and native m the hot weather 


OHAP II, A 
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Theie are hardly any dbi lands south of the Kala Chitta am 
T his soil is of importance m the three southern tahsils only m the 
Jandal cncle, and there the total area is only 189 acres 
Generally, it may be said that in these tahsils dbi cultivation and 
cropping differ m no way from that on wells, except that the water- 
supply is more uncertain and the cultivation less careful From 
tins it follows that dbi lands are nowhere quite so valuable as 
well lands, and there is a tendency to take a somewhat lower rent 

The dbi lands of Attock tahsil belong to the Nald circle There 
is no dbi in the Chhachh and very little m the Sarwala Abi culti- 
vation varies enormously m value A little is very poor The 
finest, that derived from the sprmgs in "Wall and Hasan Abdal, 
costs much less than inferior cultivation of the same class 
elsewhere Taken as a whole dbi cultivation is even moie inten- 
sive than chdlii, but it is less valuable on the whole than the rich 
well cultivation of the Chhachh A hundred acres of land bear 
189 acres of ciops About three-quarters of the total abi lands 
bear maize in the kharif.- Some cane and a little cotton are also 
grown Maize is followed m the rabi by wheat and barley, the 
former predominating Tobacco is also grown The rabi sown area 
is always m excess of that of the kharif The dbi of the Sarwala 
cmcle is inferior There is much less cane and wheat, and more 
cotton, barley and “ other rabi ” crops 


Hahn lands are confined to Attock Tahsil, and within the Naim 
tahsil to the north-east corner of the Hal a circle, the water bemg 
derived almost entirely from the Haro The channels have 
their head for the most part m the Hanpur Tahsil of Hazara, and 
the Attock landowners are dependent to a large extent on the 
goodwill of the Ghakkar family of Khanpur for their supply It is 
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alleged that this goodwill has somotimcs to bo pntd for in hard 
ArricmtcTB. cg£ ^ The cropping is of very modomto quality Though over 
one fifth of the area is classed os dofnsli 100 acres of nahn land 
on the average bear only 04 acres of crops in tlio rear The 
water supply is not certain nor ntivnvB abundant. Tho chief 
hharif crop is maize which covers nbont one third of the total area 
Cotton and fodder crops nro other hharif crops. In the mbi 
wheat is sown to tho snmo extent as mnizo in tho hharif Parky 
is also a common crop and oilseeds nl^o nro grown The hharif and 
nbi nrens an about equal The nnlin estates possess one great 
ndvnntngo over tlic purely bzrtfnt villages in that thev never Inch 
fodder Mnire straw and rhnn nro always n\ urinific in tho cold 
weather 

Mif »/ is of importance only in Attach Tnhsfl and m tho 
Sil ^vmn Tlie Vttoch toil U> ls of tho two t\pcs nlrcadv noticed 
the clicl S'ffT ri of tho Narwrfln and tho llnro miildf of the ISnln 
In the Sil ^oin the * nlih known locally ns viftl is nil good Inml 
well ploughed and tilled \\ hent is far the pnncijwl crop and 
the area under rain crops is nearly double that under hharif crops 
In tin hot went 1 h r rttuch of the *nl tf> is liable to flooding and 
cannot grow nnv crop O\or half the hharif nron is occupied bv 
Imjrn Tin rotation always Ixjgin* with the rnhi and tho first 
crop ls nenrlv always wheat less ofton Iwirlcy A hharif crop of 
Iwfjm or of jownr or of pulses mn) lie taken nfterwnnls in tho 
stalks of the wheat but there is no certainty If a hharif crop is 
tahin after the rain the families follow for n jear, hut otherwise 
another rain crop ls taken m the next year In the l>ost Sil Smn 
lands tight or ten ploughings nro given dnnng the summer months 
and tin land rcctnis much attention 

Tin Cliel milai lands nro devoted chiefly to hharif cultivation 
IjT s than a quarter is under ruin crops I fie chu f crop is rhnn 
which on on nvi rage enters nl>out 08 |>or ct nt of the total *nfjl 
nrra. \ little main is nisi grown T he chu f rnbt crop is wlimt 
and the only other crop of imjmrtnnci is IrtrUi On tin Anln 
f til d lands thi hlmrif is in excels of tin rain lint the dispirit! is 
not groat ns tn tin Sarwnla Tin. chu f 1 liarif ru ps an main 
nmWfyrr a Indian of nlmo t equal mi|*ortnnc« Vt lu at H tin 
predominating rtln crop though tin n is nl*m a UttU Inrh v Onlv 
n small pr ijKfrtion of thi Nid i s ri/i/ is douhl cropjwd A hun 
ilrtsl nrn s of bind in Id on on tmm„i 10^ urn's of rroj s 
\ ^ ^ In the tilings round nliout Ttrilignng it ilf nnd in the 

i i Hliatti i tat* sin tin nouth-ca t corm r of tlmt tnh<Il the cistern of 
cropping i t!u two-year ci utve — rain tlun hharif then 13 
irontlis phmijitiit, if this *v>t< m wrn fullr ndh* nil to the rm a 
rti jpil in i arh har%« t jwurid b neirlv th “une but in fnK 
nU it tao-thmN t f th ti tnl rrrq^ nn tali n in tin rriu Apart 
fn m ll fact that mtirh of thr n wh 1 rohi n rdi ir land cannot 
tnc anything but nn mfi n >r rnbi trip nnd that the deep 
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embanked lands, from them liability to m-jurious floodings m the 
rams, are generally reserved for the same harvest, the zamlndar 
always has a tendency, when conditions suit, to put as much land 
as possible under rabi crops, as bemg the most remunerative, 
while it is not uncommon, especially when the kharif does badly, 
to put the land m the following rabi under ta/idmtia, or less 
frequently barley, or son son 


CHAP II, A 
Agriculture. 


In Tallagang it is in the villages where the soil and rainfall 
are rather better than elsewhere and the cultivation more careful, 


that the two-year course obtains , but throughout the rest of the 
tahsil the rabi and kharif lands are separate, the naturally 
manured lands immediately around the villages, where good, 
produce both crops, though not year after year , and the very best 
embanked land is also capable of doing so, though generally 
reserved for the wheat crop, as m Chakwal , but m the maw a , which 
forms the great bulk of the land, the distinction between rabi 
and kharif is clearly marked In these undulating plains between 
the ravines the light sandy land ( paiakdn ) in the higher parts 
dries up too quickly to mature a crop under the August sun, and is 
necessaiily reserved for wheat or gram , the terraced lands m the 
hollows are heavier, and from their situation more moist than the 


rest, and on them a kharif crop is taken , but as such land bears 
a very small propoition to the whole, the rabi exceeds the kharif 
m the proportion of about three to one The kharif land, how- 
ever, is, of course, quite capable of producmg a rabi crop, and m 
years of drought, especially when the kharif has failed, the usual 
system of cultivation is to a great extent abandoned Drought apart, 
it often happens that the kharif land and the cooler rabi land is 
given a change to the other harvest, for it is only the higher and 
sandier lands that can grow nothing but wheat or gram, and even 
these m very favourable circumstances may repay cultivation with 
moth. 


In Lawa and m_other parts of Tallagang, where the holdmgs 
of cultivators are large, the biulhi system is employed, mamly on 
level stretches of kharif land Theie it is a common thing to find 
that apart of the khailf land has been thrown out of cultivation as 
hudld or old In these places the kharif cultivation is rough, the 
land is not sufficiently ploughed, and so after three successive 
kharif crops becomes a good deal choked with weeds The 
cultivator under such circumstances will keep only half his 
kharif lands under cultivation, the other half lying fallow 
After every three years the two halves are changed The 
drainage of the half left fallow is carefully conducted by httle _ 
surface channels on to the portion under cultivation It is doubt- 
ful how far this practice is really necessary * It certainly has the 
advantage of giving to such crops as are grown a larger shai e by 
the rainfall than they would otherwise receive, and it seems to be 
principally resorted to where the holdmgs are large and the 
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— cultivation rough It is not practised in tho bet ter cultivated villages 
Africa] tore 0 f tnlisfl though ns regnrds soil and rainfnll these nro simflnrlv 

situated to tho*© in which the l ntlfa system prevail* Tho practice 
however seems to bo less widely adopted now than 20 rears ago 
It tends to disappear with increasing pressure on tho soil 


upirm. Tlio lijidra cropping is quito different from that common in 

the adjoining District of Rawalpindi. Thoro tlio kharff gcnornlly 
bairn is tho principal crop of every year whilo a rabi crop follows 
only now and then when early winter rains allow \\ ith tlio oxcop 
tion of the Yttoch Zi ydrt land of this class in thus District is suited 
for n different svstem of cultivation lYlicro tlio rainfall is very 
scanty manna onlv barns up bardnx crops, and for tho same reason 
tho spring is raoro important than tho autumn hnrvobt on UpSra 
Onl) in the best villages of Fntteli long closo to tho Rawalpmdi 
border mid thon onlv* m the Ixst land does hijm prccedo wheat in 
the annual rotation The course of cropping is tho two-) car course 
of a rnbt followed b\ a khnnf and then a rears fallow Three- 
fifths of the matured nnn is in tht rain and the rabv is the valuablo 


crop Y great dial of barter is grown in venrs of good rainfall 
the mnnurt in the “oil nllowmg ndvantnge to l>o taken ofn favour 
able season and tht rotation tolw broken without injur) to tho soil 
There is nlwn\H u re*tni of fertility in mnnnretl sods upon winch 
the i»n nix mnv draw when iitxi fit offers and their capacity for 
cultivation out of turn in good \enr* n one of their most vnlnahlo 
clmractcn tic* 


In Attock the cmpping more nearly approaches tho IhtwnI 
pindi srstein Y* a rult Z»/»fm lands Ixnronlr a smglo crop but n 
K-coml cron is sometime* taken when the winter nuns arc sutfi 
cientlv enrl\ to nllow a heat Inrlov or sarslmf to l>o sown In tin 
( hhnchh the hi in lands n* n rule are j>oor all the ituuiuru Ik mg 
U]>on the writ limb In tin ^nnniln ni*o the hj>irt is not good 
tiartb ln'cau t thin an wells in n good mnnr nllngin nnd parti) 
Ihx-iu » tin m»i 1 is to* light to Ik l>cncfit<*d In munun eict pt 
alien then is un < xccptionnlli good nunfall In Nnli the Ziy foi 
is Utter but In n again in tin pitnlv Z mini ulliigts flu fanning 
is j*x>r holding* an ) irg< and tin cultivator oft 1 11 ]nfirs to 
tnkt onlv oim cnip fnini Ins In tnt Ilnbi rn»p* nn >2 jm r ci nt and 
klnrff H pi r r nt Tht rim cnips nn wlu*nt and bvrh v in about 
espml mnntints Majn is l>\ fnrtln pnncipnl kharff crop nnd is 
in*h -d thi principal cn»p <*f tlie \ear Ylsmt » quarter of thi 
LInnf udtnutmn t* mnu* A tilth k rshaf i* growu m tlie rabt 
and « nn y ivnr nnd moth m tin kharff 


b fin! a not I af»i\i nn of two kind* The f h hoc Mi Z 1 
whirl 1 rmichid In tin ( midg-irh spill is som tim< tlould nrop 
f I l at this 1 11 t tfi rul Of th enq j *1 nn-» O jh r out H 
in hrndn nr 1 1 1 ttnd w khanf enq Ifth Kndd *s n* t ln*nr trrtj 

rn I *»* tl r r it will * nhnnnlr Imr n wh*nt clop venr itfti r 
it^ar o' a win at crop fotbwcd hr one of moth, or cbirrf in the 
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same year, and tlien remain fallow for a year About a third of 
the kharff ciop is maize, which shows the excellent nature of the 
land Mash and ruling and moth ai e also important crops There 
is also some jowar In the rabi bailey is completely over- 
shadowed by wheat The other kind of las is found m embanked 
fields only, and is less valued than the Chhachh las South of the 
Kala Clntta the embanking of lands gets more and more valuable, 
the further west the village lies In paits of the Sil Soan and m 
Makhad large embankments built across ravines are found, behind 
which silt is bi ought down and deposited, until a valuable field 
forms where before was nothmg but stones and rock In Makhad 
llaka these embankments are often the investments of savings made 
during a long military service Fields of this kind are meant to 
grow wheat, and ordinarily grow wheat every year The best las 
lands are kept for the rabi and ordinarily they are more Valuable 
than any other ban ami lands, except the best Ivpdi a lying round 
village sites 


CHAP n,A 
A gn culture 


In Attock Tahsil the cropping is different Most of the las 
lands are cultivated on the dofasli dosala system, nz , wheat fol- 
lowed by bap’a or moth, and then a year’s fallow but theie is a 
considerable amount of elfasli han sola land The rabi and the 
kharff croppings are nearly equal Over eighty per cent of the 
rabi crop is wheat, and in the rabi bajra covers almost the same 
proportion The las lands of Nala are superior to those m Sarwala, 
and the former alone grow maize m the kharff 


The cropping on maw a depends on the rainfall and on the Maira 
coolness or warmth of the soil Everywhere the kharff is uncertain 
and there is a strong tendency to keep land for the rabi to the 
exclusion of the kharff In the west rainfall is more important 
than soil, the worst soil m a good year bemg more valuable than 
the best m a bad year The light soil of the J andal, into which 
a horse sinks up to his fetlocks, is the most productive soil m the , 
tahsil, and is accounted better than the good light loams found m a 
few villages near the Chakwal bordei The preponderance of rabi 
over kliarif crops is very marked, so that it may be said that the 
two-year course of cropping is the exception and not the rule The 
rainfall is the predommant factor in determining the course of 
croppmg, and no system of regular rotation is necessary when it is 
certain that drought will necessitate involuntary fallowing every 
second or third year The lands growing kharff crops are generally 
. good embanked or sheltered lands, which can resist the glare of the 
summer sun, but kharff crops are ordinarily grown only after a rabi 
crop has been taken off the ground The rabi is the valuable crop, 
which pays the revenue and reduces the load of debt , the kliarif 
crop provides food for the cultivator, and keeps the cattle alive 

In the east the croppmg; on mum a is the croppmg on other 
ban ami soils with, a tendency to favour the rabi m preference to the 
kharff. Three-fifths of the mama crops m Fatteh Jang and 
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Acrtaltnnu •“'“"S '<> rob, harvest Tl.c Attock 

KR* " re 1 nntl I* 1 - cent There the ,wor sandy warn, 
' mn 7T raI ‘> cro P 3 nl °™ "'»> nnv cortnmtv The 

™ ,T, "7 "'" eh heimi - r ,n proportion tlinn those of ftie sum 

nnr and trlitr, or gram once formulated mn bo expected to mvo n 
cron It „ otbervnso with tL klmrff harvest A length, Creak 
™j,, ral r Rim 7 J P ro ' c3 fn,nl 10 tbo crop’ on these soils Under 
oktal ini M* natural that mb, crops ahould bo preferred 

fallon S.md „ ,1 ' Crc / 1,ol,, ‘ l '* """ u 4 <* l«rce arei, of Imro 

nnl S,m, forlv the snndv atonr mum, of Indus bank nlkices is 

S™ 1 ;;"" 1 *' ,h 7 bl e~l» Ocnemllv ,n the letter parts K 
S cultivation „ the dofnslf-doanli ’ avstem 

™ b ™.LT E O, nlmnat aolelv ,n tin mb, bnt a klmrff 
tlm niam^e O i n ™ rt '"- mmfall allmva Invoumblo mm ,« 
cut^nh, n ,r dcknnmm K wlu >' crop is to lie sown Wheat « 

0 Rind A !„ T I"' C, T 1 ’ , Gmm “ ,m portnnt ,n the Tnmlal 

win , m tlu nr ’ rn! !' ° f A "°ck In the Jamlal lliongl, 
Zl 1 "f “J ' V, RCf a ™ ,lmn Kmm 1110 fo" 1 r i« the important 
S,nn . , L ‘"‘' n P°° r ,ll,n m »> rugged IlJm, „ the 

mkihirnnl nut f'T”™ ,n *I'C ( Id, acid, Ita place liemc 

!i ,eiv W mU " P ' 5Unr ' i,a tl,c P ro I K 'rtio n of moth 

® J 

, M , fn ! K ,n , s P'cml>cr tantmfra w aoirn nmoim tin 

Mjra i pcctnIK win n the lj jn , „ „ f n ,|nre ao much so that in 

/ IrJiHim mot T" , r i™'" ,llc " bo, c count n i« covered with 
.U tksU fmm f .r ,,C ' r T" lmt m " ch of W| "C'' opnnga „p 
!, fnor , mw ./'"iT 1 " 0 / |,rin0 "' In k-o*' warn the, 

eu n nmoim tl, 1 ' n k , ’ r / 10 on ‘be hon«etoiis anil 

amviHL of A b,t l,R lines A thrift, hnl.ft lathe 

ni.L aero,. ’T‘ nm 7" ,anl "eld banka tin rob, 

1 , In n-da? ' r Tl V f , rrm ,h ' Lm ' 1 b, these l«nU 

o n S ’ '""h"’" 1 lllock the firtih him ton, 

' J | 'P'lckl, t , run and tin nmundtr / Ijr , and oilseeds 
pT nt r linn t M w In n 

furtle'r lb , H . ploughing is not ao mi|sortnnt ns 

tilth iIlii it ‘ 11,1 "■”>'• ,l " con tnnt Inlwur of 

in mn d V 'T.'" "" 1 0,,n ™r Thru, or four, lnughmgs 

" Mm, I " , T" f ' ,r ' mpt in the S,| Son,, and ,t is 

1 1 that tin odnvntor finds turn for men Th, nmonn of 

f. rtl.Lilrv K r ‘."'1 f ""' : ' ni -port' r l,-< than In tin Poll, c ar 

iriei hJn t 'f'lcmn it anp[K,rt tin hi ,w crop of man miny 
r 1 lh tonud tint mall tracts tie ratmof tin 
■ Itum ' „ ~ < '' 1 ' nn "' rnt'chh-s ondilf.nnt sod than tl„ 

aim, nm, m im 'ihv ri' 1 ’ T,th 1 " P°°r n,. no outturn Is in K 
. * ir * n loir (I, nnn I 

■ * •* r l 1 ij %, rr 1 » 1 m f n tin w »! m trorl^ win n 
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ence Bahian receives less attention, and is less adapted to the — - 

growth of kharrf crops than man a Rabi crops mostly are grown gnca ure 
on i allai chiefly wheat and ton dmvi a About half the area is under 
wheat A great' deal of the lallai land is not cultivated eveiy 
year _ 


In the various months of the year the cultivator’s time is Agricultural 

■ -i r -n operations 

taken up as follows — 

v In January, from 15th Mrigli, he commences ploughing for 
the next autumn and the following sprmg harvests, and takes on 
his agricultural servants 

Ploughing goes on for the next month also, and by the end 
of it some of the sai son and young wheat is ready to be cut for 
fodder 

In Chet (March) ploughing still goes on, and melons and 
pumpkins and cotton are sown 

In Baisakli (April) ploughing proceeds , moth is sown, and 
sai son and tdi dmti a are cut as well as barley and gram, and m 
the hotter tracts some of the wheat 


In Jeth (May) some ploughing is done, and the wheat is cut, 
and some of it garnered 

In Har (June) some ploughing is done, and the remamder of 
the wheat threshed and garnered, and, except in manured lands, 
maize, bdp a , jowd'i , and mung are sown 

In S&wan (July) much ploughmg is done, and the manured 
fields are sown with maize, hdp a, etc 

In Bhadon (August) much ploughmg for the ensuing sprmg 
harvest is done, and ploughing is done between the stalks of 
growing crops of hdp a, mallei, etc , and green grass is brought in 
- for the cattle 


In Asuj (September) wheat, gram, sai son, and other spring 
crops are sown, and much of the bagia, malh , and jowdi is cut 

In Katak (October) sowing for the sprmg harvest still goes 
on, and the moth, mung and mash, hemp and simdar crops are cut 
and garnered 

In Maghar (November), should ram fall seasonably, the 
Ligtai a lands which have just yielded an autumn crop, are sown 
with sprmg crops 

In Poh (December) there is little field work done Hemp is 
picked and daily labour frequently undertaken 

The time of sowing the winter crops is a little later than m Sowings 
Rawalpindi Tahsfl so that the plants may not come up till they are 
ready to withstand drought It is remarkable how late sowings 
can take place Ram m the beginning of January' is not too late 
for the winter crop InpdAa is always the last to be sown m the _ 
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rabi and barter is then a very farounto crop All kharlf sowing* 
arc broadcast and except in irrigated lands all rabi sowings arc 
by drill (nail) a liollow bamboo attached to tbo plough share 
by the liandie and fitted with n wido wooden mouth which is 
bent supplied with seed by the ploughman After sowing tho 
field is levelled bv the trhdgd a heavy flat lienrn drawn over it 
by b lllocks the driver standing onMho log to increnso its weight 
T*ho *»h{*jd is more usually called majh or muiru 

Bullocks art almost invariable used for ploughing but where 
cnttlo arc scarce os in parts of Tallagnng cows oro used even 
cows in milk Genemllv tho land docs not get nearly so many 
plouglnngs ns are usual in other District* In the light hot soils 
which are so common in tho District anything but xety light 
ploughing does not seem to pnv Tin. extreme is reached in somo 
parts of Tallngang where in tfie sandiest soils there is no plough 
mg previous to that with which the seed is sown In addition, 
at least south of tho hnln Chittn, tho eultiVnted area per plough 
is « large that a great numlier of plouglnngs cannot lie givon 
But the value of fallow plouglnngs is fnirly well understood On 
the better f it in soils ns many ploughing* art given os tho cul 
tivntor can find turn for A good fnnncr will often turn over the 
foil ns mnnv ns ton or twelve tunc* Tin depth of the furrow 
vane* on different kinds of sod tho heavier soils requiring deeper 
ploughing than tho light soils The furrow is rarely over six 
inches detp A fh Id is ploughed from the outsido in Tin 
furrow nlwnvs turn* connUrclockwi.se so that the right hand 
Imllocl should lie the stronger of the two as he has mon turning 
to do 

Tho mnntin iwl consists of house refuse cattle-dung tho 
dropping* of sheep and goat* old straw which has mildtwed or 
rotted from keeping ashes mid earth salt* Tho field* Ivmg mar 
the home trad winch is usuallv mi**ed nl>ovi the surrounding 
sod gi t manured b\ natural drainage and as a result of tin habits 
of the pcoph I it Id* at a distance nre nrtificiallv mnnuresl tin 
manure l*nng earned to tin fiibW di tnbntosl n\tr them oml thin 
ploughed in Tlie slropping* of sheen and goal* nn con uh n*l (lit 
ino-t fi i till mg of all manures \Vhi re vi r tin re are irrigated 
kinds thi r git tin hulk of tho availahh manure Tlie manure is 
thrown out cm thi ground first out of sacks is then spread over it 
with tin i fn or wtKsIcn spade and is thin ploughed In fore 
th crop is somi Manure i* ol^o put into field* whin tin crop 
has come up In th ca t of sug-imni and melons a lies mid 
l »// ir ore u si m tins trn\ 

T1 imj*ortanc« attnchisl to manuring xarn^i throughout the 
1>i trirt In \tt wk lab d t jM-emllv m tin ( hlnchli tin cry 
etc rr wh 'n i* manure Th he} of nunun is the onlr I ar t » 
tl ^ » it t ion cf well culm tt ion In tin drr \ nrt* of I att« h 
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Jang and Pmdiglieb, the available manure is used, but except 
when tlie rains are unusually favourable it is not considered of 
much value Tlie people say tliat manure m very dry seasons 
only burns up tlie crop 


CHAP II, A 
Agriculture 


In tlie east of Tallagang manure is used, not indeed with tlie 
same care as in Attock , but m tlie hotter and drier parts of the 
tahsil, manure, except so far as needed for the wells, is treated as 
so much dirt tin own down the cliff or hillock on which the village 
generally stands, to be washed away m time mto the torrent bed 
below In these dry and thirsty soils manure is said to burn up 
the crop, and no doubt it does have a bad effect , its heating effect 
is recogmsed even in the cooler parts of the tract, it being 
considered dangerous to manure the kharff crops m dry land, as 
the heat they have to withstand is so great and there is little 
need to do so, as the effect of manure put on m the rabi continues 
oyer the next harvest at least, even on the light sandy soils where 
it is most evanescent Nevertheless, the fact remains that here 
and theie one finds a tlnifty village which manages to use its 
available manure by putting it on the right kind of land, so the 
cause of the waste seems to be partly laziness , one would think 
that the dung would be used for fuel if for nothing else, especially 
as fii ewood is by no means plentiful, but even this use is seldom 
made of it 


The best irrigated lands m the Chhachk get 300 maunds of 
manure per acre per annum ' On the sugarcane lands m the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hazro, however, 600 to 700 maunds 
of manure per acre is put mto the soil Other irrigated lands get 
from 150 to 250 maunds 

Unirngated lipdi a lands get from 80 to 100 maunds per acre 
in the year m which they are manured, but no very accurate 
average can be struck, as the amount of manure available for any 
paiticular 'field varies very much according to the circumstances, 
the number of cattle possessed by the owner, the distance of the 
fields from the homestead, and the nature of the crop intended to 
be sown, all affecting the question. 

Hand weeding is never done except on wells, though certain weeding 
weeds useful as fodder oi otherwise are collected m their season 
The only weeding done on ram lands is when m August bajra, 
cotton and the other kharff crops are ploughed over after good 
ram to thm them and open out the ground Of this operation, 
which is known as sil, it is said that it ought to be done by an 
enemy, for the benefit derived from it is m proportion to the 
violence with which the crop is treated 

Reaping of grain crops is done with the ddmhi or sickle Reaping 
Ratoomng cotton is also cut with the sickle, but when it is desired 
to rotate the crop, the cotton roots are dug out with the spade 
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Tho groin in the ca.«o of spring crops such ns wheat nnd 
bnrlov is threshed out by means of largo bundles of thorns, 
whicti arc weighted with stones (phdla) nnd dragged over tho 
groin by cattlo driven round nnd round os it lies on the - " thresh 
mg floor (Utaldra) Tho threshing floor is n smnll Bpneo m ono 
part of tho field carefully lovclled and thon moistoned nnd pressed 
down by tho feet of flocks of sheop driven ovor it nftor which 
somo crop of littlo value is first threshed on it nnd nftor it has 
been thus clcnn«*ed it is ready for raoro vnlunblo crops 

The nntnrnn crops oro trodden out bv tho feet of cattlo driven 
round nnd round on tho threshing floor which is smaller thnn that 
used for spring crops Tho gram winch has been threshed out is 
next winnowed as soon ns n dnv occurs with sufiiciont wind to 
cany out the operation 

Tho winnowing is dono first with tho Inngili or pitch fork, 
and then with tho phw a flat spade-shaped instrument and 
consists simply in throwing tho gram nnd clmfT straight into tho 
mr the wind blows awny tho light chaff tho groin falling back on 
to tho heap Tho rhh tj or winnowing basket is not used much 
for sifting groin lldjnt is tho crop in connection with which it is 
most commonly employed 

After the winnowing is complete if tho crop has been grown 
by n tennnt tht owner s and tenant s shares are popnmtid off at 
the threshing floor and tho dues of tho villngo nrtixnm are paid 
at the saint turn The owners of tho crop arc usually ut this timo 
ol«o much pestered bv beggars to whom it Li tho practice to give 
small portions of the grain nnd straw 

In all tnhiils tmbankmg is of much importance l^irgo 
cmlnnl mints nro con traded by calling in nil the ntighlioura to 
help Tht Mimllir embankments are rondo by tho cultivator 
him elf pometmu a with the md of hired labour f ml making and 
h idling an dom with tho XurrfA n lnrgt wooden shmcl drown 
h\ lmllr>cks nnd In hi In tht owmr Ih ginning nt tin top of the 
full tlu \ nm ml dme-» hw oxen tuwnrds tlu lower tnd holding 
the L trral down so that it gets filial with earth \t tlu Iiwrr tnd 
the Itrril is lifted and t lie earth di p*mtcd on tlu unlnnkmeut 
Tho process lioth h uh tiro field nnd an cndmnkrmnt nt t Lit 
lowi r tnd which rtlmn* the drnmngi wnti r 

Agncnlturnl imj l^rm nts art of tlu muni ti|K*i The ploughs 
(/ if) t\i\ light an l similar to ther^ u«cd in other j*arti of the 
1 un jib Tlu n 1 no t< ml nev to rtplno tlu m bv am other 
Tli 1 1 ugh 1 ir* litr) is n strong flat pi *co of wood brhnd at 
tl r* Icwk nnl ci ntn Imt groduilli till* nng to n jMimt rolled 
/* fi Into th mi Idle of this fits ih< idmfl {half from which It 
its nin» The u< slnork of tlu j lough is ti aallv of olive 
jJttil l»i tr l fair or it t»kir» 
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Other implements nsed m agricultural pursuits m this District 
are — 

Pa/njdli or jot (joke), made usually of light -wood, Persian 
lilac or bamboo, for yokmg oxen to the plough or harrow 

Ndn (traces) of leather, for attaching the yoke to the plough, 
etc 

Trat (whip), a whip with wooden handle and leather lash 
for driving oxen. Ghoka (goad) of wood, with iron point 
Man a or majh (harrow). This is a flat board, some ten inches 
broad and eight feet long A pair of oxen is yoked to this, and 
the driver stands on the board and drives them over the field to 
level it before sowing after ploughing usually made of phula , tut 
or pme wood 

Karo ah (earth-board), a large flat board with teeth at the 
lower end Drawn by bullocks,, and used for levelling fields by 
dragging earth from higher portions on to the lower, made of 
various woods, Ichaio , phula or tut , much used m this district 

Jandoa or jand/n (earth-board), similar to the ham ah, but 
smaller and drawn by hand instead of bullocks Requires two 
men to work it, one to hold it down, the other to drag it 

Khopa (blinkers), coverings placed over the eyes of bullocks 
or buffaloes when working Persian wheels 

ChhilLa or topa (muzzle), made of string, placed over the 
noses of cattle to prevent their eating the crops, also used to 
prevent calves from sucking 

Nall (seed pipe), a pipe, headed by a cup, attached to the 
back of the plough, through which the seed is allowed to fall 
To angary open net for carrying straw or grass 
Ghomdm or ghoonat (sling), used for frightening birds, etc , 
off the crops 

> Mamma (platform), a high platform, with bed of string, placed 
in the fields when the crops are ripening for the watchers to sit 
upon. 

Phala, a bundle of thorny branches pressed together and 
loaded with stones, dragged by bullocks over the crops- to break 
the husks and chop up the straw 

Tnngli (pitch-fork), used for throwing up the mixed gram 
and chaff into the air to separate them 

Phio, a flat spade, used for throwing the gram mto the am 
after it has been already sifted by the tnngli, to further divide off 
the actual gram from chaff and dust The blade is usually made of 
sMsham carefully planed, the handle of bamboo or hght wood 

Chhaj (winnowing basket), shovel-shaped basket, the smaller 
kind is used for winnowing gram, the larger for sifting refuse 

Salanga or satdnga (pitch-fork with two prongs), a rough 
wooden pitch-fork, chiefly used for lifting bundles of thorns in 
making thorn hedges. 

Kanddli or kundala (for digging holes), shaped like a straight 
narrow^spade, made of wood with iron blade. 

u 
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Kalu (spado) a spado with blodo nt right angles to tho handle 
Kohdn Lulhdrt (arc) 

Ddiiin or dnruti (sichlo) sicklo for cutting crops, etc 
RamUi or Ihurpa (trowel) this is a small trowdl or hoe with 
n short handle 

Tohn (baskot) n large basket for dTh^nng manuro 
Dort open sack of rough ropo for carrying manure earth, eta, 
on beasts of burden. 

There is httlo sugnreane grown in this District except in 
Chhachh Tho old sugar mill or Inld n is not met with tholJehoa 
sugar mill being almost universally employed Tho*o zamfnduns 
who grow sugarcane but have no mills of their own hire those of 
their neiglibonrs at one rupee per day of 24 hours 

Oil mills known ns gin nr arc used to express oil *frora mw»», 
trfrdnum anil other oil seed* Thc«© nro const me tod of wood 
usually of s/ns/oni tutor pfm/n and consist of a circular recopt 
ncle of wood made strong nnd lwund nt the top with iron in 
which the groin to he crushed is placed At the Iwttora of tilts is 
n small outlet for the oil to escape 

Tn the centre of the receptacle n heavy wooden crusher 
revolves living yoked by n beam nt right angles to itself to an ox 
or buffalo The horizontal beam is weighted with stones nnd ns 
tho animal paces slowly round grain is prc««cd lietwecn the vertical 
crusher nnd the sides of the circular receptacle the oil is squeezed 
out nnd escapes Ik. low Tins is tho usual form found throughout 
the Province nnd it ls to Ik* met with in nenrh every village in 
the District It costs nbout Its 3 ) to make on the nvcmge It ls 
still occasionally hut von rarely u ed for pressing sugarcane the 
Wm or Ihhcn sugar mill Ik ing now oommonU employed 

Tin account given of cropping on vnnous clashes of soils will 
have shown to wlmt extent rotation of crops is practised The 
dittU-it fit syntim t when stnctly ndlunsl to essentially n 
system of rotation \\ In n the other srsUm prevails the nbi land 
usually Ixnrs wheat rear after unr vnrleil <\crv thinl or fourth 
rear m Tnllngnng by n crop of gram put in to n t tin soil which 
its nitrogm producing prnjKrties eitnbl it to do Hut a long 
surer ion of gram crops is nl o con fdrtvd harmful nnd is varied 
by wheat non nnd again Tin rotation of crops of well lands is 
strictly ol nod But \>cyond tins no special attention is jvanl to 
rotation Certain crops nn however supjm d to do p trttetilarlr 
well following certain otln r crops ns for in tinrv wheat aft<r 
f« tf ami gram aft r cotton 

Tin fi 11 m-intr p mra! n marks on the standard of cultivation 
are q« it l from th ‘’httlimnt U» jvirts of Tnllagnnt, an! Vattsli 
Jang nnd I indijJj t» 

Mr TalU wr* 

Much rf the 1 txanlmr s of cultivate n which strikes cne at 
Frst ^hti rn nj par n than real he kliarffbnd f r instance 


T VT>*£ 
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in many parts -of Tallagang and elsewhere- lias a very slipshod — ' 
appeal ance, being thickly studded noth clumps of grass and brush- Affriculture 
wood, the latter chiefly the dwarf bei these are cai efully avoided 
m ploughmg, for the grass, of com se, is useful, and the shrubs, cut 
down every winter, yield firewood, and m addition them leaves 
dried and separated from the stems provide a most valuable fodder, 
which m some villages is sold to great advantage On the whole, 
as observed by Colonel Wace in paragraph 49 of his Assessment 
Report, the agnculture of the tiact, rough as it is, is well adapted 
to its circumstances, and its methods are often the necessary 
consequence of the largeness of the areas dealt with improvement 
seems certainly possible, in the fuller use of manure, and gi eater 
attention to weeding — wheie needed (which it hardly is on the 
sandier soils) — and, more important than either, m the gradual 
levelling up and terracing of the sloping man a land, in which 
respect much might be done Gradual improvement is no doubt 
takmg place m this ckrection and will continue to be effected 
as population becomes denser, and the supply of new land foi 
cultivation begins to fall 55 v 

About Pmdigheb and Fatteh Jang Mr Kitchin wrote — fnd^atteh 

“ The cultivated area per plough is so large that the sameja ng ' a 
amount of ploughmg cannot be given as m the Rawalpindi District ^ 8 e “^ f the 
Generally there is more land than cultivators, and the cultivation cultivation 6 
being in the hands of tenants they have not the same inducement to 
careful ploddmg labour as have peasant owners TlA well cultiva- 
tion m the Sil So an. and the cultivation of the best bd) a/ni lands in 
that circle is as good as could be desired, but with that exception 
the cultivation falls far short of perfection Many of the owners 
are hard on their tenants, especially the owners who ai e themselves 
weak and impoverished, and there is small advantage m labour 
when the fruit of: the toil is carried off by another man In very 
few villages are the tenants numerous enough to do full justice to 
the land 

The cultivation gets moie and more careless towards the west 
as the fields get larger and the climate drier, until m Makhad tha 
cultivation is very slovenly The Pathans of Makhad are not bad 
cultivators, but they have not the patience to continually plough 
and embank the same field, so they prefer to keep large areas 
under cultivation and by changing from field to field they get the 
same total produce which a closer cultivator could get off a much 
smaller area The Pathan sepoy when he comes on pension mvests 
his savings m a huge embankment, while he sits down to enjoy 
the produce of his labour The Awans of the Awan tract of 
Pmdigheb are fair but not good cilltivators, and have something 
of the slovenly ways of the Pathan Khattars everywhere are bad, 

J odhras, when they cultivate themselves, are little better, while 
the Gheba still finds his occupation in driving tenants and is seldom 
reduced to working himself 
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Among the tenants and among owners there is still a great 
deal of co-operation and the custom of calling in nil tho neighbours 
to help in embankments or in any Bpecinl work still pro rails tho 
cost of feeding them being the only cost involved. The largo 
owners nil claim the right to call ont their tenantry whenever they 
think fit and this right wisely exercised is of great use in breaking 
up now lands, or in improving old lands 

Practically tho whole population residont w tho villages nndn 
largr proportion of the urban population is either Engaged in or 
dependent on agriculture Tho proportion of tho population which 
is actually engaged in cultivation is CG per cent * 

Tho demand for labour is considerable only at harvest time 
especially nt spring harvest The chiof source of supply is 
the menial classes who 30m in atl tho harvesting operations 
and also assist when anv special work is undertnkon Mon of 
tho agricultural tribes and Kashmin and Patlinn immigrants 
are also available The latter enter in tho District in tirao 
for tho autumn hnrvcst and stay out tho winter Thoy are 
often einnlovcd in the construction of embankments. During tho 
hot wcutner there is little demand for labour and indeed n portion 
of tho agricultural population is accustomed at that tirao of year to 
seel employment elsewhere But especially at tho rabi harvest 
outside labour 1ms generally to be employed for tho cultivating 
holdings are too large for tho tenants to reap nil tho crop themselves 
when the harvest is nt dll good The expenso is not great for 
there are always plenty of people who work for their food only 
and tho tenants hclpono another 

Tho following table gircs the percentage of the area hnr 
vested of each of tho principal crops on tho total crops harvested — 
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Rabi Crops — 


Wheat 


Attock Tahsil — 


Chhachh 

41 

Sarwala 

52 

Nala 

37 

Fatteh Jang Tahsil 

42 

N&1S 

40 

Gheb 

4 x 

Sil Soau 

44 

Pmdigheb Tahsil 

43 

Jandal 

'43 

Makhad 

44 

Sil 

43 

Tallagang Tahsil 

•• 51 

District 

45 3 


The rabi is tlie important crop 67 5 per cent of the crops are 
harvested in the labi and 32 5 per cent m the kliarff Wheat is by 
far the most important crop and amounts to 45 3 per cent of the 
•whole Bajra is next in importance with 17 4 pei cent, and gram 
and oilseeds come next 

Wheat is the principal crop of the j r ear m every circle, and is 

the principal source of pros- 
per cent penty In Tallagang and 
the Attock Sarwala it occu- 
pies more than half of the 
harvested area It is grown 
on every class of soil, but m 
the Chhachh is displaced on 
well lands by sugarcane and 
tobacco, and is of compara- 
tively shght importance on 
the irrigated lands m Talla- 
gang, where barley largely 
takes its place Both wheat 
and barley are, when lrngated, valued chiefly as fodder The latter 
can be cut over more frequently and yields more heavily than the 
former Wheat is nearly always sown m fallow land, as the first of the 
two consecutive crops taken m the two years’ cycle, and is not sown 
after a kharlf crop even m Ivpdn a soil In the rich double cropped 
lands of Attock Tahsil the kharlf maize is usually followed by barley, 
but m theNdld the maize crop is often off the giound early enough 
to allow wheat to be sown Pldughings usually begin after the 
Christmas rams, and go on as occasion permits more or less until 
the crop is sown Heavy rams are desirable m August and 
September before sowings The best time for sowing is early m 
October, but if there is not enough moisture at that time the crop 
may be sown up to the end of December or even m January, but 
m the latter case very good rams are required through the spring 
to bring on the crop When a kharlf crop has already been taken 
off the land wheat is usually sown, if possible, m November In 
some parts of the District, when the autumn ciop has not been 
favourable, and it has not been possible to sow it before, wheat has 
occasionally been sown as late as the end of January or even the 
beginning of February, but this is done only under pressure of 
necessity and with very littlei prospect of success Generally the 
zaminddrs think that they cannot have too much ram while the 
, crop is m the ground Of all crops it is the most tolerant of drought 
provided that there is plenty of moisture m the ground to give it 
a good start at the outset Rams m Chet (Mai ch), however, are 
much prized, the people having a proverb to the effect — 

Wasse Chetai 
Na ghar meve na khetar, 
or 

Wasse Chet, 

Na khfil unite na khet 
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the meaning’ being tlrnt tbero 13 no room onywhero for tbe grain 
when min falls m jlnrch After the crop is sown it requires' littlo 
or no attention On irrigated land it is generally weeded to sorao 
extent tho commonest weed being tho pi a i or wild leek On 
such land and also on tho best bnrrfni hinds if tho cron promises 
to be n heavy one it is cut over for fodder or grazed clown when 
n fair height and afterwnrds grows up and yields o normal crop 

The crop ripens in ApnL Heaping begins in the end of that 
month but mar be much Inter if sowings woro late Tho wheat 
gram u almost all the ordinary red bearded Gujar Khun variety, 
known locally ns I >ht rutt ir or ralli The soft white lieardlcM 
rnnety known ns ditar is al«o grown but although it yields 
better nnd npens earlier it is more easily withered b\ drought and 
the grain is not so valunble Beardless red wheat ( 'rodi ) is very 
littlo soan S/rscia (mustard) nnd Idrdvura aro m many parts of 
the District often grown with tho wheat butthoynro never allowed 
to npen bung taken out cnrl\ in tho year for fodder and other 
purpose* It wosat one time supposed tlint this nractico rendered 
tho wheat more liable to rust (Lumini) but careful enquiries made 
on this point did not lienr out tin assumption Other mixtures 
with wheat are not common 


Ru«t and Imik forms tn soring nro the greatest dangers to 
which tla wheat crops of the District are exposed Rust known 
n*» In mint or bn /i is the result of damp cloudy weather Ilnin 
alone docs not appear to produce it unit's accompanied nnd 
followed b\ lunv\ damp clo*o weather If the weather l*twcen 
the dowers of ram is bright nnd wind springs up the tondener 
to rust is ib ipnted and it h wonderful to see bow much good n 
few dear fredi dues will do tun to crops which have already 
Ik pm to m«t provided the mischief has not gone too far 


Barb \ is n vnluabh crop on irrigated nnd manured soil' hut 
, lTtn f ' t 7 i t its importance m the whole 

n ih si District is small On the 

*2 will lands of Vttoch Tahsfl 
« it is twice os imjKirtnnt ns 
\ wheat It Is usually consi 
* ib rial to do oft r mmre 
4 modi Is tttr titan wheat, but 

3 tht Ik *t culm atom of the 

~ i Sil ^oan preftr wheat In 

— 3 tho southern parts of t lie 

Hetn 1 ** as m hor**'-oT nmg villages tin la is a Im V demand for 
f U r tb emp is n e» rv profit abl uiu an l is mainly cut gmn 
f ’** f 11 r The rultimtor mar for instant nil in* cut at 
Is « per l i» V ait tb crop ori r on**! him«df f >rhn r ittle and at 
U nj mn^tlecrojs may ml as much ns 10 or 12 man nd* of 
pram to tb*’ a^rr If Im *» lls the utandmg crop outright b* can 
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get Rs 5 or Rs 6 per banal, or even more than that In favourable 
cn’cuinstances tbe crop can be cut over three or four times. 


OHAP II, A 
Agriculture 


Barley can be sown much later than wheat, and ripens earlier 
In years of heavy winter ram the area under barley always shows 
a large mcrease. The crop is usually reaped in April and May, 
and is garnered generally by the end of June, or early m July. In 
years of pressure or distress, barley is sometimes cut m March, 
and the gram, though not absolutely ripe, can then be eaten 
Generally speaking the yield of barley is always larger than 
that of wheat, though of course the gram is much less valuable 
It is always grown alone, and, like the wheat, is of good quality. 


Attock Tahsil 


Per cent 
94 

Cbhachh 


8 5 

Sarwdla 


20 6 

Nala 


26 

Fatteh Jang Tahsil 


1 

Nala 


1 

Gliob 


1 

Sil Soan 


1 

Pindigkeb Tabsil 


14 

Tandal 


32 

Makhnd 


11 

Sil 

' 

8 

Tallagang Tahsil 


14 

District 
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Gram ( clihola ) is pre-eminently the crop of the sandy villages Gram. 

of the Jandal and the Sarwala 
In Fatteh Jang it is grown 
only here and there on sandy 
soils Elsewhere it is grown, 
never on any soil but maw a, 
wherever the soil is light In 
consequence it is an import- 
ant crop in Tallagang, for the 
light soils and the scanty ram- 
fall of that tahsil exactly suits 
"this crop Gram followed by 
wheat is the characteristic rotation of the Jandal The gram grown 
is almost all the common sort, with here and there a little of the 
white kabnU variety, known locally as i oda Sowings take place 
in October, and the crop is cut m April The growing plant is 
an important article of diet, the' tender shoots for some two 
months every year being plucked and eaten as a vegetable At 
this stage the crop is almost public property, outsiders being 
allowed to help themselves freely The plants profit by the prun- , 
mg which they undergo, and also by being grazed over when 
young by sheep and goats It is accounted a more valuable crop 
than wheat, but it is a delicate crop, - suffering from drought and 
from excessive ram, from wind or from frost Even cloud is said 
to have a blighting effect When all the elements are favourable the 
yield from gram is double that of wheat It would be a very 
popular crop if it were not so uncertain, but a good gram crop 
comes only now and then, and a season which may suit wheat may 
be disastrous to gram As a food-gram gram is consumed only by 
the very poorest 


Nearly all the oilseeds, which comprise seven per cent of the oilseeds 
total crops harvested, are tan dmira {1th uca sativa), usually but 
inaccurately called rape 
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Tarcfmim is one of the tliree important rnbi crop* and in 
Fattoh Jang and tho 
•a " Attock Knln ranks after 

wheat alone It needs no 
o cultivation the seed is 

Jo cheap and tko crop will 

6 ~ grow on any land It js 

7 grown almost exclusively 
on tho most inferior kinds 

4 of mnmgnted land much 

c * of the poorest rail'd r 

being able to produco nothing moro thnn a light tdrdm(m crop, 
unices it be n very poor cotton Tordmlrn is also sown nlong tho 
edges of paths over tho ndges between fields iS dribbled m 
among the / i/m and is scattered broadcast about tho fields when 
ever rain falls in November Tho seed is cheap and tho -amfntftfr 
who ennnot afford wheat seed can nlwnys afford tardmim If tho crop 
fails there is little lo«s and if it succeeds the profit is largo It 
is a mo t unful crop 1 ike gram it is used qs a vcgctablo when 
green A good deaf is olso consumed for fodder It is tho favounto 
food of ennuis But tho bulk of the crop is allowed to ripen and 
n valuable oil extracted The onlv objection to ({rdmhv is that 
it is on exhausting crop and is considered the most exhnusting of 
nil rabi crop* In a good rear tho Idrinuru pays tho revenue of 
the whole soar anti great quantities arc export ed In latteh 
Jang itself there nn. n great rannr oil presses nnd tho oil stored 
in kero«ino tins is sont in to llawolpindi and Gujar Khan for 
tx port Tin oil for lighting purposes 1ms now been superseded by 

ktro me but it is c< li'idcml \crv strengthening nnd healthy ns 
an arliclL of fixxl and in man\ wn\s tnkc-s tho place of rjh ( for 
frying ttc The outward application in plague nnd other coses is 
said to lx urv Intichcml The Kot ostnto makes n largo income 
nnnnallv from this crop 

A remarkable chnrnctemtio of ffnfmtm is its vitnbtr It is 
ifttn si If own lu \ cars of good rainfall it springs up overv 
where <vm on tin lion (tops in the Knla Clntta Forest nml 
among the Inlla t on the railwoi line' Tho nml rant ured area can 
never Im determined and tho recorded area can lx considered * 
onlv a vtrv rough t tim-Uo Taken alt in all tfrimfra is probably 
n nion inijjortant crop tlmn even gmira It is genemlfv colled 

The onlv otl» roil tiHlofinqx>rtance{ssfr/xi ormustord (firm 
n i r mi/v fn ) It i grown to nnv » xtent onlv in Attoek Tahtfl 
» jvccviiu in the \uh but enn there it does not nuiounl to 1 }>er 
mt of the tr tnl birTi ted art a M*hm sown alone it is grown 
f »r odwx-d Mon corumnnlr it is sown nmong the win at f >r u»* 
a f ior v< p tail * i r for f< lder It is sown in the i ml of < 'rt^ 
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half of April Lands sown with wheat and saison mixed have acHAPlLA 
very rich and pleasing appearance to the eye Two varieties of Agn ^. ure 
sai son, the white known as qoi ! or chitk, and the black, or kali, are sarsou 
m use 

Tobacco is grown to any extent only m Attock Tahsil and only To1mcco 
on irrigated lands. It is most common m the Chhachh There are 
two kinds, that grownfor snuff ( nasudi ) m Hazro m the Chhachh and 
m eleven of the neighbouring villages, and the ordinary tobacco 
Again the ordinary tobacco is of two lands, that of the Chhachh being 
superior to that of the Sarwala and Nala circles The snuff tobacco 
owes its excellence to the Gandgarh spills, which give an additional 
^fertility to the heavily manured well lands round the town of Hazro 
Tobacco is sown from 15th January to the end of February m 
small seed beds protected from frost and the cold north winds, by 
reed screens erected on one side of and overlapping the beds 
When the season becomes warmer, and the seedlings are a few 
mches above the ground, they are planted out m plots The crop 
is cut m the end of June The best tobacco is made into snuff bv 
the Kashmiris and Aroras of Hazro Thence it is expoited 
through the Lawrencepur station to other parts of the Punjab, 
especially Amritsar, and to Karachi Snuff is also manufactured at 
Makhad and Pmdigheb The snuff habit is general m the District 

The very best wells, which are thoroughly commanded by the 
Grandgarh spills, yield about 40 mannds of produce , but tins is 
unusual The ordinary snuff growing land will yield about 32 
maunds an acre, and an acre of ordinary tobacco about 24 maunds 
The Sarwala and Hal a yields are somewhat lower Rs 4 per niaund 
for snuff tobacco and Rs 2-8-0 per niaund for ordinary tobacco are 
average rates The price of tobacco is falling with the spread of 
cultivation 

Vegetables, a little alsi and massao (Krvum lens) metfoa and other rabi 
melons make up the rest of the rabi crops None of these crops orops 
are of any importance Melons are grown to some extent m the 
Chhachh on the moist lands below the Gandgarh mountains 
Safflower (kasumba) used to be cultivated, but has disappeared 
owing to the use of aniline dyes Melba ( Tnrjonella fanago secum) 
is grown only m the Chhachh and is used for fodder 

Except m the Chhachh bdji a {Pemmllai ia spioata), the spiked Kharif crops 

mill et, is every wheie the Bajra 
all-important autumn crop , 
though m Sarwala and the 
Jandalit is not one of the 
prmcipal staples of the 
year In Tallagang its 

importance is* completely 

overshadowed by that of 
wheat Therethe method 
of cultivation somewhat 

x 
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OHAPJI Ji- resembles that m Rawalpindi. It is sown on ummgnted lnnd doing 
— particularly well on tho manured lands nronnd tho Tillage Bite^ 
Afriautnrt on w p lc j, u probably grown more cxtonffirely thnn nnv other 
crop oven wheat In Inliagnnp it is not ns n rule cultivated on 
tho ltd rdn i / lnnd where it is liable to injurious flooding nnd it 
does but poorly ns a rule on tho ordinary mtmv But the great 
ltdjm growing tract is tho country between the Sonn nnd the Knla 
Clntta including the Vttock \nln There the success of the ngn 
cultural year depends gronth on the bdjru harvest for tho gmin 
w tho pnncipnl food of tin. people nnd the stalks of the cnlth 
Fnflnre of the l ijnt is not n disaster comparable to the fnilurt of 
the wheat harvest but it means n yenr of struggle nnd discomfort 
for the men and of positive distress for tin cattle To some 
extent Hiduuri is an alternatnc crop to Ufjm nnd is nenrlv 
nlwavs sown in the l {jm field' hut it is not possible for both to 
prosper nnd if onu is to fail it is fnr Ix-tter that n good l (jw crop 
should choke the tdi tin it thnn that the l ijr\ v should wither m 
tin ground leaving tho tinfmmt to wnit for the winter mm In 
the Sil nnd Mnkliml circlis / tji t is nn unportnnt irrigated crop hut 
onl\ on thi poor noils nhifo nnin will not grow On such 
Innds the yield of hijt i is lnrgi nnd the crop w fnirh snfi On 
manured land f ijm is grown not m follow lnnd hut in lnnd which 
has ul reads grown u croj> of wheat or liarlos There nre excep 
tions however for the rainfall h too uncertain for nns di finite 
courso of rotation to bo regularls followed but the nib is t lint 
Idj m is not sown in fallow lnnd 

Sowings take plnre in tin Intts r bnlf of Mnr and in Turn or 
after the lir-t lieass run of the monsoon nnd the crop is cut in 
September and tin luM hnlf of Octotar The seed is about 
2 seers jurocn. sown broaden t Tin lust Uijn is grown with the 
stnlLs will apart from inch other so tluit tin plough can Is run 
between in \iigu t wlim tin i pemtion called U d< cnlnal nt fuig< 

1 II 11 done 

A common agricultural prmirbonthi propi r method of grim 
lng \nnmi crop runs ns follows — 

V tl nt i i (til 
Til if tnr 

I>\ t f» IJi 1 it 0 

( ill n I It f {jr l 
l } il tn ft ft l ir 

which signifus that ri / sin nil Is grown with tit plant at a «ln 
tanc< fromnchith r til wjtli tli m rl<>s tngitlur J ir 
ot n fn „ s I nil *lt tano fn m earli < th r l i/m talks it j in a{ art 
■nliatt n »tnll pant* i in pan fn m earh filter 

H 1 » the crop h n|»rm g gn at ran Is taken In | n t vt this 

a* - 1 i hi r kl ar f cn j fn m bin! n pi itform (r/i mu t) of wood or 
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dried mud being erected, on which some one sits all day to guard — 
tlie crops The eais (bitta) are often plucked and roasted as soon A ® ricultura 
as the gram forms The aveiage outturn is usually decidedly 
lower than that of wheat 


Maiz e 


Attock 

Per cent 
S 7 

Chbaclih 

11 2 

Sara ala 

27 

Nala 

10 5 

Patteli Jaug 

3 

Nala 

3 

Glieb 

1 

bil Soan 

G 

Pmdiglieb 

j 
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1 

Makhad 
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1 
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District 
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nrigated land In Tallagang 
it is almost entirely unknown, 
the average area under maize 
each year not exceeding 50 
acres In Patteh Jang and 
Pmdiohcb it is much the most 

O 

important crop of the year 
on magated lands The crop- 
ping m the Sarwala is sinn- 
lai to that in Fatteh Jang 
But m the lest of Attock Tahsil maize is giown to a considerable 
extent on bai din lands It is, howevei , pre-eminently a crop for well 
lands In chain lands of all lands it is the favounte crop It covers 
75 pei cent of the well land, S3 of the db'i and 71 pei cent of the 
t mh un Attock Talisil The two vaneties which aie universally cul- 
tivated are the white and the yellow, called lespectively mfed oi 
cl nth and p(h, The Attock Tahsil is the only Tahsil m which the 
American variety is grown and locally known as i/cnim, but 
must not be confused with that called hat aim or mausam r/aima, 
giown m Pmdigheb 

, The favourite crop to follow maize is barley It is generally 
admitted that wheat does not do well alternated with Indian 
corn, but m the Attock Nala wheat aftei maize has become more 
popular > 


In Fatteh Jang Tahsil the wheat or barley (generally barley, 
but in this tahsil it is sometnnes the custom to alternate wheat and 
maize) being leaped about the last day of Apul, the land is then 
left fallow for a month, m June the land is ploughed and manured, 
and after this, "■ as soon as the lainfall comes, three or four tunes 
more Sowmg takes place from the 1st to the 15th August If 
the rainfall is not opportune and the land irrigable, it is flooded 
seven days befoie sowing In chain lands weekly waterings take 
place till the crop is matured Godi is effected foi tmghtly , but if 
the rainfall is plentiful, ordinary weeding is substituted The 
crop matures m about two and half months 

In the Attock Tahsil American corn is cultivated by the 
Mai bars -of Saiwala and is sown m May to June and reaped m 
July to August At this season the indigenous varieties cannot be 
cultivated The land is ploughed thi ee oi f oui times and manured 
befoie sowing If at the time of ploughing and before sowmg tune 
no manuie is piocurable, manuimg is effected w hen the crop is 
about a foot high It there is not an opportune rainfall, it is 
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usual in irrigated lands to water before sowing /Jodi is effected 
Agriculture- ivhcn the cob is half grown, and ngnin when about n yard high, 
and when tho crop is formed in irrigated lands but in hirdni lands 
furrowing ($tt) is substituted for god i when the crop 13 eighteen 
inches high Sowing of tho native seed takes placo from 23rd 
July to 2nd August. 

Tho cobs form abotit the middle of October, and reach mat 11 
nty at about the end of October Tho stalk (Idndx) is then cut 
and collected in heap* (j>ha*-<a ) and exposed for a fortnight to tho 
sun The cobs ore then separated from tho stalk and peeled tho 
white vanetv requires plenti of manure Dhtmtn a sort of 
mi*iH is occasionally sown after the ln*»t >j »h but then tho crop 
h not succeeded liv barley 

In Pttulighch talisil niuize is sown nl>^it the 11th of Afa\, and 
reaches matunti about the 5th of August Sometimes maize w 
again sown in the kliarff ripening about the 12th Dccond*.r 
when iiuiiro h alt c mated with wheat the laud is left fallow for a 
crop in between / d/uWi svstom WTien tho ulient lias been 
nn]>ed the land is watered and ploughed and the \ellow miUi 
cnlkd ga mi sown It is cleared about tho Oth Vugust Tlio 
hvstun of sowing la as follows. Tho land is watered and when 
tlic surface has caked it is ploughed and harrowed and the clods 
an smashed up the land 19 then furrowed and holes called cholx 
art made with n ntm/u Two or three seeds aro dropped into each 
hole f U and tho destruction of insects lm\e to lie regularlv 
effected The hot weather crop w nlwnts poor and a* has l>etn 
mentioned good successive crops of uhent and milh art not 
generally obtained \ cry often tho hot u eat her crou or nuilzc h 
f>uccccded hr fdjtj in the kliarff n plough with two cattle Is 
worked b\ one man Manuring is giuemlU done liefore the cold 
wc it her crop of imiizt and alums before planting wheat or Imrlej 
Tins suffice for the whole rears courn Two or three d»}s nft< r 
the apjK'-imnct of tin crop it 1 u uni to water it and y *h 1 
effected Li>ele«s or jKXir plnnts are mnoud and given to tin 
cattle The hot weather crop matures alwut the 2 q th of Vugust 
Tlic crop is then cut and collected in heap ( jf t 1 ) Tin seeds 
are allowed to dn in the hkm and the / / t 1 1 * wntched at night 
When drv the coin are separated from th< ttalks and after two 
or thtvodnif more exposure the seed is 1 m nten from t lie* eon with 
club and the Ik t see-el h t opart for sowing The grain »< ■ rjn 
Howl'll and the core u ed for fuel and the talks given to tin 
cattl 

Thi Mnllnrs of Ikhbt grow a fine cub fund land on 1 g 1 **! 
lnt 1 m lr\ an Im th n pund 

1h« in M iipcf-du! mint it »r of inai/e art th*’ Mnllnrs f r 
\ratn a in t ir hi tnm eh and th 1 t ndtiint »r in the 
1^ inet Th ir tier j oht dn d In ct n tint pi » igl mu l*“f n 
‘■"'n .. a i lu 1 ntt ntM 11 t » tl k rn p I t w n !in r r 1 1 and 
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and caie m tlie selection of seed The finest seeds of the finest CH 
cohs are most carefully pieservedfor next year’s sowing A sericulture 

The Awans are also successful cultivators of maize, and very 
nearly rival the Malliars Of course m maize cultivation, the 
amount of manure available, tnnely rainfall, and a judicious rota- 
tion of crops, are all most important factors, but what is reqiured 
to improve the quality of the maize grown is a careful selection of 
seed by the cultivators, and the fostering caie displayed by the 
Malliars in bringing their crop to maturity 


Pulses are, at least m area, second m importance among the Pulses 

kliarff crops to bcuj) a alone 
They are mung , moth and 
mdsh {Pliaseoleus miengo , aco- 
nitifohus , and i adiatus) The 
last is not common In At- 
tack Tahsil mung is slightly 
more popular than moth, but 
south of the Kala Clntta the 
former is grown , m any 
quantities, only m the Sil 
Soan circle of Patteh Jang 
Tahsil Generally more moth is grown than mung, and especially m 
Pmdigheb These pulses are confined to the poorer rain lands 
Moth in particular is an mferior crop grown in inferior .land 
They are nearly always grown as a mixture with bdj > a, chai i or 
cotton, and are sown immediately after rain m April They are 
easily grown and requne httle labour In the Chhachh pulses 
- take the place of hdji a which is hardly gi own at all 


Per cent 


Attock 1 8 

Chhachh 10 2 

8nrwala * 2 6 

Nala 1 3 

Patteh Jang 4 

Nala 

Orheb ' 1 

Sil Soan 7 

Pmdigheb 3 

Jandul 2 

Mnkliad 2 

Sil 1 

l’allagaug 5 

District • 4G 


Moth is rained as food for horses and cattle The giam is an 
excellent substitute ~foi giaui, and the straw makes goodfoddei 
Mung and mddi are used only as vegetables or dxl Neithei ciop is 
of much importance 


Joudi or gieat millet is 
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grown on all classes of land, Jowar 
but chiefly on man a A good 
deal is sown on the Sai walla 
6 a/ildb, the Chel lands On the 
whole more joivdi is giown 
than maize Everywhere it 
is grown exclusively for fod- 
der, and is sown thick The 
area under this crop tends 
to increase as the grazing 
grounds contract with the 
advance of cultivation It 


also yields some gram if allowed to ripen, but it is seldom left to 
mature It is grown very easily, gives no trouble, and with 
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( otton is grown o 

I cr t- 


Utoek 
Chb ebb 

> 1 

1 tub J» p 

tlheb 
F IF- d 
rind Lfl 
J n 1 I 
M kbvl 


CHAP -HA f ftV0ura t,] 0 nuns neldsn good rctnm but it succumlis to drought 
Airicnltart- raorc easily tlmn hlj t Ircrr this reason it is generalh gror.ii on 
good land* The succulent stalks jironde an imperfect substitute 
for sugnrenne for chewing 

tlit licst soils and on the 
worst In all four tahsils 
the well irrigated area unikr 
cotton is consult ruble but 
much tho greatest amount 
is grown on m ttnt A good 
deni of the utltri land m tlu 
Yttock Tahiti also is under 
cotton In Tnllagnng it w 
found on tin well* and on 
tin tnfmor soils including n 
great part of the luuh broken 
rtLrtr sloping grttte tuff of tin |>oorv*t and roughest description 
On such land tlu \itM if an\ l unsernbk small but tin crop hll 
the ground fir *e\trul \e*ur* at little cost or troubU Then i* 
nlwmssoiiu cotton grown m mn \illu_i not fur salt but to mci t 
personal require mint* Saving* taki place hi AInreli and Ypnl 
The seed is sown broaden t but scant ih m> that tin plant* shall 
not pn * u|sm each other Furrowing (si/) l* dom after it lm* 
Ixcgun to eoim up upceuillv on lmgntcd land* and pickings begin 
in the middle of Sptemlnr anil contmu onci n week throughout 
\o\ ember Tin* i* u uallv done h\ women and children Tlu 
hu ks an pun to cattle nftir misting with their clmff or otlu r 
foilder ( otton ts u plant which can Ik ritooucd and if another 
crop i desired it i* cut down m December Hut tin* l* not done 
on irrigated land* On I inm laud* it bland* for two and m Tnl 
lading n* a rule for thivi uurs uildm^ Ik t in tlu second u ir 
when tin plant an nun wg m u mid lm In nnd wor t in tlu 
third \«nr wlun th re \ a grunt falling oft l*oth inqunhtr nml m 
qiumt it v If it i intendeil to take n ditTmnt imp ofT the ground 

in urct i »n to cotton a on irrigated land* it i nen- irv to dig 
i ut tlu n t can fulh It t in Inlhgnng mtvctlod In j m On 
implied Him! it i* alum n min ihh ert p Too much run I* I id 
fir it and it grows Ik ton num,i had which wlnli not damp 
and wntirhf.god bhould Ik fuirk mm t It i Ixith hank if 
growth and alnw ting to the *ntl 

Sig-tre im grow onk in Yttock luh il on **/ »/ » mhI hij. h 
cli* t f i Lutil Wlun the U^t cam i grown tin Hid iiiu t 1>o ‘ 

pK l on 1 tin iiumun nu i* h »\\ tint n ^ivnl erop «f onion 
niniml r« ir in n f u wills nnr Hn/n « w n fednuvu Ikvomi 
l iU 

Tin kin! nn euliiv it 1 — j It It util it ( t H 
11 h l } ti i \ in ti tin ^ U tnn tm_ 1 n 1 nr • »t »q and 
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eaten as gandrn for chewing The Ido is a slender variety of cane, 
from which the juice is extracted Paundhais the only cane grown Agriculture 
mtlie Nala circle, and os there confined practically entirely to the 
rich ctK lands of Hasan Abdal and Wall It is also produced m the - 
well lands of Hazi o m the Chhaclih, and on certain wells m eleven 
of the neighbouring villages ' In the Sarwala it is not found as a 
ride at all, except m Shirani, one of the twelve milages noted above, 
which runs up close on Hazro on the north, and spreads away into 
Sarwala sand on the south Tims the bulk of the Chhaclih and 
Sarwala cane is Ido and that of the Nala panvdha Except m 
Chhaclih, its cultivation is not an important item m the husbandry 
of the District In Chhachli planting takes place from 20th March 
to the end of April, and the cane ismsually grown m lands from, 
which cotton has been dug out m the preceding December, the 
ground being constantly ploughed up thereafter to prepare it for 
sugarcane The best selected canes are tied into bundles and 
buried in the ground in the middle of October, and they are left m 
the ground until the tune foi planting arrives They are then 
taken up and are carefully cut mto lengths fiorn six inches to one 
foot, each containing one or moie knots All inferior, bruised or 
blemished portions aie rejected These pieces are then planted 
horizontally m the ground, winch has been well ploughed and man- 
ured, about six inches under the surface, and the same distance 
apart When this has been done over the whole field to be planted, 
water is at once let on to it, chiefly m order to obviate danger from 
wlnte-ants The land is then irrigated as frequently as may be, 
and goch or hoeing is done several tunes before the cane ripens 
Adso, if necessary, manure is thrown m June and July From 
15th October onwards the cane ripens 

The pa un cilia or sahdi hi varieties attain a height of from four 
to eight feet, and a diameter of from two and a half to four inches , 

Jcdo from three to six feet, with a thickness of from 1^- to 2|- inches 
Sales of separate canes are made, however, before the crop is ripe, 
m the neighbouring bazdis by the end of September Except m 
Ohhachh, the crops are sold standing for sale m the ba,zdis In 
Cbhachh, however, the juice is exti acted by the cultivators 

The plant necessary to the extraction of the juice consists of a 
hut or shed, a crushing press*, an oven built under the shed, four 
or five feet deep and about thi ee feet wide with a large iron vessel 
for boilmgthe sugar m, and sundry vessels for receiving the juice 
This oven and press ai e set up on the borders of the field, the cane 
is cut and carried direct to it, and m many places m Ohhachh, the 
cutting, pressing and boihng pi ocesses go on simultaneously The 
press, which m this Distuct is usually the Behea sugar-mill, is 
worked by one bullock or buffalo, a man is required to feed 
the press with canes, and the juice runs off mto earthenware 
vessels known as matla When four matins are full, they are 
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— emptied into tlio hamh or "iron cauldron and tlio furnace is then 
AxTicnltnre lighted beneath it the juico thus extracted is known ns m* Ono 
man is required to manage the fire and another to watch and 
stir tho juico ns it is heated up Wlion the jmeo becomes red 
in colour the fire is allowed to die out and the juice now of a 
much greater consistence is ladled out into open vessels When it 
has cooled such portions of it ns are wluto and pure nre taken 
and rublieel hv hand and purified thus into sugar Thom portions 
which an. less clarified arc mnde into tjm nnd rolled into lralls 
weighing from to 20 hi is 

From 3J, to 7 rontitid* of gnr can l>e prenaretl m this wav in 
the 2t hours This process is completed in tins Distnct hv 15th 
Deccralwr V kannl of / i» Ihj bugnreane m Chhnchh on tho n\or- 
ngc yield* 2*1 mnunds of juice. giving nbont seven mnunds of gut 
A i yields nliout 2o mnunds jx*r kannl molding fi\e mnunds of 
tnnes sold standing tolw disnosed of piecemeal in tho / 1 Jr* nnd 
not required for immediate wilt nre huned in bundles nnd kept ns 
late ns the following I tine Tin juice of tlio l ( > vnmt\ is darker 
in colour nnd infc nor to that of the other Mincties IMmi ixl » iji'r 
sells for Its ) n tnntiml / inn Ifn r r will pell for Its 1 or Its > 

Tin largest nrea of sugarcane nnd tlio lw*st crops nre to Ik* 
found lit the \ illnges round llnrro in the Attock TaUsil Sugarcane 
fields in tho lmmetlmti neighbourhood of llnrro nre vi n higlih 
mnnurctl Thirtv loath* of nbout three mnunds per load will ho 
tlirown on to ono haiwU that is, 700 mnunds per acre costing one 
mpet per ten loads or Rh 21 jM?r nert In out lung ullages as 
much manure. ns cun Ik gallic red is placed on the field Imt it is 
not usual to purchn-o it The cams after tin jmet lias bet n 
extracted are used ns fuel, nnd the leans u«oel ns fodder for catth 
oib r Kbirfi Other klinnf crops include til hemp jKpper and other small 
CTT * T “ crop vegt tnhhs nnd a little fruit 

Ti ll Tht n\ern n t vields j>er nert linrvestetl of tin various crops 

win cart fidh uorktsl out at tin various Settlements nnd an all 
on record m tht Settle, mint 1U ports TIkm outturns wire 
calculated for a <c smtnt purposes nnd intt nttonallr err on tin 
salt of Icnnuc} But tin v nre on tht whole fnirh acemmte. hut 
motlcrtte c ttmate of the nvtmp outturn Thev nn no doubt 
large lv exceeded m a good \enr on nil lands nnd on the liest Linds 
in nn average \e*ar 

Mans cnlimitus reduce tht ruld Drought is n constant eln*ad 
On th other lumd nun damage's the grot a High wind* and ImU 
light n the nh at emp Locu ts and other in *ct j* ts rats lards 
an 1 Kill auimils all take t d! In elrv t i ms a hit nntselilmnu 
\V» Is on 1 ran ms nlint-di^it pitch as ru t r\ turd tht crop 
1 v n w| n th product is ! nought hom«* aft r ptifT nng further 
I t u tl i* thn lung floor (Kldch inav Is hearr if tlm wrttlier I* 
1 al) t! t »torvd gram n luM to | H attacked by wtcriN 
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As the Settlement yields are scattered through, three reports 
they are collected here for ease of reference — 
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Tlit pn-ant (HKH>) cultivated nrcn is 20 per cent mon tlinn 
that of twcnt\ vears ago. Tie increaso is not uniform throughout 
tho DiMnct. C onditions differ very lnrgch especially north and 
south of the kala Chitta In Pmdighob and Fat toll Jang the 
land is held bv largo proprietors cultivating through tenants 
Tho incrcn*o of cultivation in these two tahsfls liotweon first and 
second Settlements nnd lietwccn tho second aud third Settlements 
is shown below — 
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Tlu chinch in tin mt< of incrrn e of cultivation in every 
curl and i jh ci dlv in th< Sil is urv marhtd There h no 
doubt that tin fi vemh txt* iumn of cultivation which marked tin 
jura 1 of tin fimt S.ttleracnt has passed awav and not likely 
to n turn The ti nant diflicultv is inrn v a , ung and the area under 
niltivntimi d jm nd< for nun on tin pres un of tin tenants on 
tl ful thin on mu ifforts winch tlu on-rum mar make to 
• x\ lid thur cult nntion Tin re n *tdl pi ntv if «a te wmttng 
tl 1 1 «0» Imt th n\\ nu, owm r i* not mdu triou* him** if and 
tt t ct i 1 1 rit t » In t unit trhd the auraui tinnnt h»* a* 
much a lu* rin militate ntr* n h 
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N In Attock talisil, on the other hand, the waste available for CH ^£_ II ’ A ' 
cultivation is small, and what there is is poor Between the Agriculture, 
second (1885) and third Settlements (1902) the cultivated area 
increased m the Chhachh by 5 5 per cent, m the Sarwala by 10 6 
per cent, and m the Hala circle by 5 8 per cent But the new 
cultivation is of very inferior quality, including the mouse-eaten 
lands along the Indus or the skirts of the Chel stream where the 
soil is impregnated with salts, besides here and there fields 
rescued, fromrthe hill slopes or the sides of ravines In the Nala 
circle the increase of cultivation has been retarded by a heavy 
falling off m the villages along the Haro, a big slice of whose 
lands' has been lost by diluvion In Tallagang cultivation mcreased 
22 7 per cent between 1878-79 and 1899-00 and the increase is 
still gomg on But everywheie the new cultivation is for the 
most 'part greatly inferior to the old All the good land, at least 
m Attock and Tallagang, was bi ought under the plough long ago, 
and much of the new stuff is so poor that it can hardly repay the 
cost of cultivation In these two tahsds the increase m cultivated _ 
area gives httle guide to the increase m the resources of the people 
Here and there waste that will make fair cultivation does exist, 
but m the ordinary village this is not the case In Fatteh Jang 
and Pmdiglieb, on the other hand, there is still great scope for 
extension, but there is httle hope that the occasion will be 
improved. t 

With regard to the method m which land apparently almost 
unculturable is brought under cultivation, Major Wace, who settled 
Tallagang Tahsil, then a part of Jhelum District, made the 
following remarks — 

“The method by which cultivation is now extending m the 
west half of tahsil Jhelum, m tahsil Chakwal and Tallagang, and m 
the hill circle of tahsil Pmd Dadan Khan, and m which it has been 
extending during the past fifteen years, is peculiar to this ' part of 
the Punjab These portions of the District aie elevated plateaux 
intersected by ravines The ravines cut back m countless httle 
branches into the plateaux and the lands reclaimed are largely 
those which form the beds and sides of these httle ravines, or the 
sloping lands which he at the foot of the low ranges of hills These 
lands are correctly described as unculturable m their natural state 
They are rendered culturable by a laborious process of levelling 
down and banking up They weie oiigmally foi the most part 
lecorded as village common but since the Regular Settlement was 
made there have been continual partitions of them all over the 
country And when partitioned, the owners reclaim them, not by 
an expenditure of capital, but by steady industry The upper 
banks aie bioken down, the lower ends of the slopes aie banked 
up and the beds are dammed Every means is adopted, to level 
unequahties and to prevent the rams from washmg away the soil 
that is broken down Occasionally down comes heavy 1 am and 
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breaks tbc louver slopes and dams on which so mnch pains hart 

Africnitme t>ccn siient and washes owny a grent quantity of valuable soil and 
the cultivators have to do almost half their work of reclaiming and 
levelling over ngnin And so tlitv lmvo worked on ]K>r*o\cnnglv 
and nnwcanedlv for the last fifteen year* till when the now 
measurements come nod wc add up the total area cultivated we 
nro astonished at the gross amount of land that hn* liecn reclaimed 
nnd wonder how the previous Settlement Officer can halt ao short 
estimated the prospects of extended cultivation Well so far ao 
good only let us take care how wc n«*o** this new cultivation 
A great portion of it 1 ? in a very unformed state and if we put 
too mnch revenue on it the jiooplo will lo^c heart nnd throw it 
up Treat it lightlv nnd thov will not feel its n«-*C'<smcnl and 
will go on as before stendilv reclaiming uncultumble land till verv 
likely thirty year* hcucc tlic Settlement Officer of the da\ will 
wonder how it came about that I repented mr predecessor s short 
estimate nnd returned so much land ns uncultumble In other 
district* the land returned ns culturablc h land winch nn\ one 
would l» glad to have but that reclaimed m thw District is stuff 
winch no ordinary outsider would tlunl north n*king for hut the 
resident cultivator* break it down lo\el it nnd emlmnk it vear In 
year till in court* of time the new lands nn n fine ns nnd Home 
time* finer than the old 

UM im- North of tin hnln Chittn loans for improvements an. made 

m nt chiefly for the sinking nnd repuir of will south of the Knln 
'***' Chittn for the construction of emlmnknwnt* Mutinies nn given 
in Tnble 20 of the second volume In Fattik Jnng and Pmdigheb 
there i* not the same nccc*sitv for loan* n* el i alien "Mo t of 
the land is cultivated bv tenant* under Inrgi nnd profit run* 
proprietors who nn tluinselve* nhh to nffortl all tin n* istnnci 
rcqnirtd In tin Mnhlmd llakn c mlmiikim nts nn oftm built 
with Kiviug* madt in (lovennnont sonicv In Utock ThIhiI 
th nnnu il nvi mgi of loan* printer! In* !>e« n nlmut It* IiHto 
but m tlu vear 1 Mijot when ^etthimut «n in propn * tin 
loan* to * to Its G S » r»> In tlu ( him chit nl m« H *1 mn 
distributed hv the Stthnu nt staff for n« 11 Hokum S vmtv ix 
mu well* were sunk nnd 27 put in n jatir In Simula tlu loan 
amounted! to It I o Mi» for the con*t met ion of 2 \ w w will* and 
tlu rvpnvr f t old on In tin NnW when then i* verv little 
room f r fui tlu r ui 11 ext ii >n it vwi* m t c *ti*tdi r 1 worth while 
todi tnhitelian muh r the hand Improv t nunt 1/ in* ^ct Th< fr 
i till rv in for n further sprea 1 of will ndtirntu n and loan 
ctrtmu t 1 i,iuu Tlu loan tm uowllv pmj» rlr n\ j bed 
nnd n-i mt difli ult if nnvir 

In Tnllairus d v con dirillv iih r« lorn than n nil ' in 
d: rib it 1 lunn^ ^ tt! i nt t > n t in tlu con true jt n of 
n’ \"\ u S t* r* f mxti n * th lb t net tlu til il ha 

1 arrd in/ r fttlU t! -in 1 f rt* tti il 1 an di tnluic I an \ n»u 
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189G-97 

1899-00 

1902-03 


fls 

27,738 

59,870 

20,145 


bad year 1896-97 


still make use of all tlie loans it can get Recovery is not difficult CHAP 1I|A 
and tlie loans are popular ' Agriculture 

Loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are made mostly m Loans 
petty grants, and ostensibly for the purchase of bullocks or seed Act 
The necessity for them varies with the nature of the season In 
good or average years the amounts distributed are small, but in bad 
years, the reserve resources of the people being insufficient, very 
general loans are necessary The harvests of 1896-97 and 1899- 
1900 were everywhere bad, and m 1901-2-8 Patteh Jang and 
Pmdigheb did not do well The figures m the margin give the 

loans for these years In Attock these 
loans are very seldom lequired During 
the last twenty years, considerable 
advances were made only m the very 
Unfortunately loans granted for purchase of 
seeds and bullocks “are very generally misapplied, and their 
recovery is often difficult 

There are no agricultural banks m the Distuct, and it is Agricultural 
doubtful if they could be established with any success They might Banks 
do well m Tallagang, but not elsewhere 

Agricultural indebtedness vanes very largely from tahsil to Agricultural 
tahsil and even within tahsil from circle to circle In the Chhachh Indebtodness - 
the position of the zaminddis is very strong What mortgage 
there is is due either to individual improvidence, or else to absen- 
teeism WTien a Pathan goes on service, he protects Ins land from 
his relatives by mortgaging it to a stranger There are always 
members of agricultural tribes ready to take it up, and there is a 
healthy give and take m the matter Under 8 per cent of the total 
cultivation is mortgaged 68 per cent of the total mortgaged land 
is mortgaged to members of agricultural tubes, and only 19 per 
cent to Hindu money-lenders, nor is there an undue proportion 
of well lands hypothecated As with mortgages so with sales 
Between second and third legular Settlements just under 4 pei 
cent of the total cultivated area changed hands, and of this 
amount 76 per cent was taken by membeis of agricultural tribes 

The condition of the Sarwala is veiy similar Between the 
two Settlements under 4 per cent of the Cultivated area was sold, 

89 pei cent of the total transferred area gomg to membeis of 
agricultural tribes The mortgages, as m the Chhachh, are largely 
commercial transactions Less than 5 » per cent of the total 
cultivated area is mortgaged, and Hindus hold only 16 per cent 
of the lands under mortgage 

In these two cncles the zaminddis are practically completely 
Ace from embarrassment But the Attock Nala circle is different 
As a whole the circle is a lame one It is owned by large, but, on 
the whole, weak proprietors It is burdened to the extent of 28 
per cent with unproductive occupancv tenants, and on an average 
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37 per cont of the ummgntod crops fail to corao to matuntr 
Though the circle is not jet benvm indebted the process had 
commenced when tho Land Alienation Act was introduced and 36 
per cent of tho total cultnated area is under mortgojp. Hindus 
hold o7 i>er cent of the mortgngod area and the mnjontv of the 
mortgages arc due not as m the rest of -Vttock Talisil to 
convenience but to real financial emlmmi<sracnt 

In Fatteh Tnng gcncmllv there is no cause for nnvutr nbout 
the alienations nor are the people gcnernllv emlmrmsscd Among 
the Olichas tmnsfirs ore von small and oven among the hhattnr* 
with their mnd i xtravnganco alienations are not a erv large The 
largest percentage of transfers is in tho Sd Soan fiut there tin 
Alpulls ami Awnns are a «tcndv thrift v lot quite cnpablt of 
looking after thcmsclus so thnt while llmdus in that circle hold 
o per cent out of 7 j>er cent of the mortgages they ha\e acquired 
onlv 4 |nr cent out of 11 jier cent of tho sale's In Pmdighcb the 
state of the alienations is rcnll\ s<nous and motiev lenders luwi 
in mnnv parts of the tnhsil acquired a commanding .position 
uhich enables them to hnrri the jieopli almost ns thc\ will A 
Comparison lit tween Fntteh Inng nnd Pimligheb'cnn l*e made 
from tin following statiment which shows for eacli circlo tin 
percentages of tin cultivated aren sold, and non under mortgage 
together with tin average transfer price jK?r acre — 



that in thnt tnh d thins an largi proprietors lik* tin Maliks 
<f Imdighth and the rha f Mnhk of hhuiidn who >wn inanv 
viHures and the-* fnr from filing lan I nn billing tn nil 
direction If tluir villtg^ wtn iv luted tin pn*j* tUmi <f 
Iran f* n in (It «h I tnh il a ail I I* nun h htji r than t h wn 
l\ th* fi^tm a1»*vc In nl r t mix tt nm^hlv (hr fan of 
tnn frr amon^ in liu Iml trd ah nati n fimm of I hhnttar 
'Hit r am! Vwaiitilli^i h ir I n t vr« r| t *d with tin r» nit 
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shown below, the percentages of 

transfers being the transfers of 

cultivated area — 

Awan Khattar 

Under mortgage 

... 20 18 

Sold 

- 12 11 

Total 

32 29 
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Of these transfers far the greatest part is to money-lenders 
In the Avan tract, we find money-lenders ruling the villages, 
raismg the old customary rents, taking a share of the straw, 
breaking up grazing lands, exacting enormous usury, and attach- 
ing the plough cattle and selling the houses of their debtors The 
Alienation Act has done much to stop all this, the Settlement has 
done something, and it is to be hoped that the civil law and the 
revenue adm ini stration of the new District will be more under 
control than has been the case m the past The causes of aliena- 
tions are two-fold The Khattais and Jodhras are not self- 
cultivating and only take to cultivation when they cannot continue 
to make a living' by employing tenants and servants By the 
time -that the step is taken and the landowner has ceased m his 
own estimation to be a gentleman, and has become a peasant, it 
may be that a load of debt has been accumulated which can never 
be liquidated Sons are born and families split up, and each 
branch tries to keep up the style, the horses, the 'hawks; and the 
servants, to which they were accustomed m their youth "When, 
among the Khattais, litigation and dissipation are added to other 
expenses it is not remarkable that families go under The Awfins 
however, are neither -lazy nor extravagant They are simply 
unfortunate Alienation and debt among them are not new, for 
the mortgages of total area m the Jandal Circle have decreased 
since Revised Settlement They are m debt, because no peasant 
proprietary can expect to keep out of debt m a tract where good 
years are few and bad years many, where there are no extraneous 
sources of income, and wheie the cattle and the children have to 
be fed m good years and m bad years alike The land revenue is 
not of much consequence m determining debt Suspensions have 
been given continually and liberally, and it is certain that m a 
good year the revenue is nothing and its incidence hardly felt 
Except m a few villages, where measurements were wrong or the 
statistics wrong, the land revenue is not high, but the great 
mcrease taken at Revised Settlement m a poor and struggling 
tract has not justified itself, and the subsequent history of the 
tract has verified the gloomy expectations of some of the officers 
who noted on the assessment proposals of the Settlement Talla- 
gang is a good deal better off than Pmdigheb and a good deal 
worse off than Eatteh Jang Ten per cent of the total cultivation 
is under mortgage, 7 per cent bemg mortgaged to s dblmldis and 
3 pei cent to za/invndws Between second (1878-79) and third 
(1899-1900) Settlements 8 per cent of the total cultivation was 
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transferred bv sale The unsecured debt in 18^8 was estimated nt 

AxTicnltor®. Itg B 41 979 or Rs 1 12 7 per ncrc of cultivation But the tahsil 
is not unprosperous. Ports of it arc much involved and raise tho 
general rate but considerable portions are for tho present times 
remarkably free from debt and as a whole it gives tho irapres 
sion of freedom from serious embarrassment oxcopt where extra 
vnganco is the cause of it The extont to which the cultivated 
area in each tahsil is mortgaged is shown below — 


Nome of Tahsil 
Attock 
Pindigheb 
Fatten Jang 
Tallngang 


Area in acres 
1 *108 
1,079 
370 
2 007 

Total o 814 


rril ) 


Gcncrallv the Distnct is not sonoudv ombamw<*cd Tilings 
uro worst in Pindighob TahsiL 1 hen como tho Attock Xnln and 
parts of Tallngnng FL-k where the agricultural jiopulntion easih 
holds its own Indcbtcdne s docs not depend much upon tho pitch 
of tho revenue or except m tho TundiU nnd AInkliad llakas on 
natural advantages lrat almost ontirelv on the vnrnng degrees in 
which thrift is practised or neglected Debt ofte n begins in extra 
vngnnco on domestic occasions or in ruinous litigation Pcrhnjw 
the cattle die through drought orsicknc b Indne* of pro*prnt\ 
no provision has been tnude to provide n reserve for bad seasons 
ami there is onlv the inonev lender to whom to go Once in bin 
clutches escape is difficult 1* ven a trifling debt fostered hv lies 
wiles and swollen bv means of hcav\ compound interest liefore 
long becomes a crushing burden Most of tho mortgages appear 
to take pLac< in the four months of Julr August December nnd 
Januarv when the rovenuo is being realised but that does not 
prove that indebtedness is duo to the sovent) of the assessment 
The fact of luiving to find a given sum b\ n certain date dots 
hail to ninnv transfers but the man who mortgages bn land to 
pav It 1U would probable not refrain from doing bo if lit had to 
pav It>» JO or It*'** There nt\ other reasons nl o for tin large 
numlnr of transfers registered in the demand month* Imlanct ■* 
an struck nt tho^o st imjii nnd the ramfndur lias more leisure to 
attmd at the tnlitil tlrnn at other times 


Tin incrva** in the vulm of land in nil circh s is vi rr striking 
— — *" Tin nvi rii'r'unrt'H nt wlllcl 


M rt C f 
1 


Tlie average prices at which 

Bah wtrLtfTe“CtetIlnl r H>0— 

PKlCnrr given in th margin 
m cotnpan on with inort 
gage | net- Tnu m»»rt 
gaga nnd sal pn*> ata 
alimrst im|«» iht of n c^r 
tninmt nt Th form r nr« 
oil nbrth accumulation* 
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of interest, and a substantial addition is always made to tbe II,A 

latter to keep off pre-emptors But, even though the figures are Agriculture. 

not quite reliable, it is beyond doubt that the value of land has 

nsen enormously In Tallagang sale prices rose m the twenty 

years 1878 — 1898 from Rs 9 to Rs 26 and mortgage prices from 

Rs 10 to Rs 20 per acre Land m the Chhachh that m 1885 sold 

for Rs. 28 or was mortgaged for Rs 32 an acre is now sold for 

Rs 175 and mortgaged for Rs 97 In the Sarwala the average 

mortgage and sale money per acre now stand at 72 and 127 times 

the land revenue The average sale money per acre cultivated 

comes to Rs 63 The sale price in 1885 was Rs 30 per acre 

The passmg of the Land Alienation Act for some time depressed the 

selhng value of land, but prices have now regamed their former 

levels 

The usual rate of interest to zaminddi borrowers is 25 per Ratea of 
cent per annum To ordinary shop-keepers of good credit the Intore8t 
usual rate is 1 per cent per mensem, or m some cases twelve annas 
The following accounts of the methods of money-lenders is taken 
• from the Shahpur Gazetteer, but is accurate for at least the 
southern half of this Distinct 

The better class of Hindu and Sikh bankers and shop-keepers, 
keep three account books {vain), (1) the day-book {suhi , pai clmn 
or bandi), in which all transactions are recorded day by day as 
they occur, (2) the cash-book (lolcn), m which only cash transac- 
tions are entered as they occur , and (3) the ledger {lcluata valid or 
simply vahi), m which each client's account {lelcha) is written up 
from the day-book at the shop-keeper’s leisure The great 
majority of shop-keepers, however, keep up only the ledger, 
makmg entries in it from memory or from rough notes which are 
destroyed, so that there is no means of checking the entries 
The ledger {valid) is kept in the form of loose leaves fastened 
together lengthwise m such a way that a leaf can easily be 
extracted without detection Bach page {parnia) has its number 
{angg), and it is usual, on ope nin g a new ledger, to get a 
Brahman to imprint on the seventh page a coloured picture of 
Ganesh and his rat, adding the invocation “ Om Svasti Oaneslid/ya- 
na/nia ’ with the date and a blessing The account of each cbent 
shows on the left side the debits or out-goings, and on the right 
side the credits (dgit) Generally, once a year the balance ( bald ) 
is struck, mtrest [veag) charged, and the net balance carried for- 
ward to a new account As the peasant who has his dealings 
with the shop-keeper (Jew di ) is often utterly ignorant of accounts 
and very careless, he is often taken advantage of by the shop- 
keeper who will, as occasions offers, 

(1) dole out old gram of sorts for food purposes in the 
cold season, and take repayment at harvest time, a 
few months later, m wheat or its money eqmvalent, 
plus from 25 to 50 per cent interest , 


z 
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(2) exact fall repayment on the threshing Boot, leaving tho 
customer insufficient grain whorofrom to pay his land 
rovenno and feed himsolf till next harvest 
(1) n month or so later pay his dobtor b land revenue and 
taking advantage of Lis necessity charge him at least 
tho highest average rato for money lent 
(4) tako ono nnna per rupee os discount (latt or rj add 
chhora) when making a loan, but chnrgo interest on tho 
discount 

(6) cat six months interest out of a loan, and record tho 

gross aum as a loan free of interest for six months 
(0) cause tho debtor to go before tho Sub-Registrar and 
state that lie had received the wholo loan m cash 
whereas in fnct tho amount mas chiefly made up of 
simple and compound interest 

(7) misrepresent debts in tho ledger by ontenng inferior 

grams ns if wheat — ■ 

(8) allow no interest on repayments in kind and either no 

or short interest on credits in cash and cause tho 
customer to bebevc whon he is making a payment to 
account that a concession of grace has been made 
whon a small remission is credited to lnm out of tho 
interest duo ( ehhot or tnor) 

(9) generally keep accounts in n loose unintelligible way 

winch maho the separation of interest from principal 
impossible 

(10) keep only alcdgor, plus sometimes n sort of day book in 

loose sheets or book form and wntc up tho former at 
any time 

(11) stnko the balance in a casual wrny naming os present 

one or two witnesses utlicr brother lenders or men of 
the class known os four anna witnesses ' , 

(12) charge a full year s interest on gram or money lent a 

few months or even weeks before tin striking of 
balance 

Tho usual rati of interest charged lietwein banker? of good 
credit on lulls of exchnngi (Amu It) is ono luce jkt day for 
Its 100 -7} nmmn jnr c* nt per nan ein marly C» jxr cent per 
annum. On i rdtnarv loans to shop kn jk rs of good credit tho usual 
rate i urn (xr out jur m< m - 12 ja r ct nt jh r annum Hut 
n jnn ant nrdi gits n loin nt less than one pice Jxer rums? ]>cr 
m ns m <r Its h] j r out jht annum nnl often tin rate 
charg 4 u ^1 tr jh r annum and with the ni 1 of the methods 
of calcnlsti n drtndrd nl*»n t In mumr I ndt r offs n k> manages 
his pcriiunM that n go *1 j* dn nt ru tornt r n mo ns \ dc bt M ilonblrd 
ms le ihtv** te*an* and lus gram debt inside two year*, and if the 
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lender be exceptionally dishonest, and the debtor exceptionally help- p ,A 
less and stupid, the debt doubles itself in an even shorter period Agriculture 

There is nothing peculiar about the cattle of the District LlVQ stock, 
except in Tallagang, 'where there are many fine beasts, mixed, 
however, until a great number of average or inferior animals 
Elsewhere the cattle resemble the poor class ammals of Rawal- 
pindi District The Tallagang breed was described at length by 
Veterinary Captain G-unn, 0 V D ,m his report for the year 1898-99 
on the hve-stock of Jhelum District, and from that report the 
following information is taken 

The average height of the better class of Tallagang bullocks 
is 51 inches behind the hump, with splendid chest measurement 
(a sure sign of power), as much as 77 inches on the average The 
corresponding measurements for four-year old siege tram 
bullocks at Kessar are 47 and 58 inches The breed is quite a 
distinctive one and it is not found further south, nor even m the 
adjoining paits of the Rawalpindi District, where the cattle are 
of a very poor class The excellence of this breed seems to be 
the result more of good luck than management, for as in the rest 
of the District, so here, breeding is not carried on according to 
organized principles, but haphazard, the young males running with 
the herd until they are about 3 or 3£ years old, when they are 
emasculated The people recognize that this is not a satisfactory 
arrangement, but are un willi ng mdividually to do anything to 
improve matters It is suggested that young males should not be 
allowed to run loose unless approved and branded, while the 
produce of suitable HiSsar bulls might be turned loose with the 
- herds The few Hissar bulls hitherto tried do not seem to have 
been a success, their progeny being tall, leggy, shallow-chested 
animals, 'requiring more feed than the local stock, and possessing 
less stamina The zammdars look after their cattle very well, 
and their good quahty may be due to the care with which they 
have been tended in successive generations In favourable seasons 
the grazing is sufficient and of good quahty Working cattle are 
home-fed more or less throughout the year, but at certain times 
all have to be kept off the fields, and for months at a time are 
practically all stall-fed, and only leave the home enclosure when 
driven to water The ordinary food m the spring is green sat son 
and tm omit a, mixed wth dry chopped bap a or jowat stalks Blmsa 
is mostly used m May to July, mixed with green chat n if the 
season permits After that the feed is bap a and chart i, green up 
to the end of September, and dry afterwards up to February, 

With wheat and pulse straw, as available Favourite buffaloes arid 
cows aie given oil-cake and various giains, ammals domg hard 
work on the wells, etc , also getting a gram ration if possible 

Cows are treated with little consideiation, bemg often made 
to drag the plough They come into season at about 2^- years, 
and bleed at 3^-. -They are poor milkers, giving only about one to 
two seers a day 
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The characteristics of tho breed are raodorato sire flat fore 
Arxiccltnio j 1Cft{ j 8 short horns square bodies and fairly lovcl backs deep 
chests and very long tails with a big tnft of hair at tho end of them 

The better class of bullock bred in Tnllagong is much m 
request down country in Sialkot, Qujramvala and Amntsar and n 
considerable export trade is corned on The stock is usually 
bought up on the spot by traders mostly Hindus from the Uannu 
Distnct or mon of tho Attock Chhnchh Tho beasts intended for 
sale are exceedingly well cared for and renlizo high profits Tho 
estimated annual sales of stock from Tallagnng are 300 head tho 
average price being about Rb 40 per head 

Tho cnttlo of tho rest of tho Distnct arc of n verv poor breed. 
Tliev are fed much os described above Tho cows arc very poor 
milk givers and cows for mflk arc freclv imported from other (15s 
tncta Cows drop from four to BO\cn cubes before going barren 
Cattlo diseases aro at times very prevalent m this District 
and are often very fatal Elo\en different discus are reported 
» to lx) known Tho most fatal are — 

<lan or ghvtn, n swelling of tho glands animals thus nffcctcd 
rarely turmo. lho oulv attempt made to curt it is by prououuc 
ing spells over the animal It is infectious 

7 d 4 or lain which comes at all seasons the animal ceases to 
cat, tho body swells, and tho skin becomes limp and the tempera 
turo falls 

Ihn ahml or tea ft a kind of dvsenterv II aA also Is non 
used for nnderpest 

l/dl/tur the foot and mouth discus kmmuls uffected an 
care fully separated from tho others 
l hirut « accompanied bv cough 
I>h iLli u di«ca e of the mouth 

( /m ip jilcfri tak and liU tho last n di-M.ni t of the sjdetn nn 
vernacular name"* for h •> common affection* AV hen Line art 
affected with m Lhi r it is considered verv l>euefiuul to hunt down 
a jackal mth dogs and then to drag his (had l>ody round the 
affected animal 

The buffaloes of the Distnct like other homed enttk are of 
fnft nor breed Male buff doc* are ti id for ploughing and more 
cotnmouh m the working of wills 

(on buffalo* give mon. mflk than cowr from two set r* up 
to n« much ns tin lie Kirn |><t <h< in mid drop from fm to eight 
cd\e* Tin \ an f*d much n* other oatth milk buffaloes nre 
men cmfullr looKd nlur when in indk thin ntln r kinds Milk 
IniffjW** co t fnun lb 1 upward > inn It*. IfHi will Is given 
brmvrre e >1 one* The iiul c»> t« much h from It* 13 to 
U *<• 
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Camels are found m considerable numbers m all tabsils, and — ’ 
m all circles, escept tbe Cbbacbb They are common in many Agriculture 
parts of Tallagang, and many of tbe big Maliks of Pmdigbeb and 
Patteb Jang own large numbers, from which' they derive consider- 
able profit They are all pack animals, bigbly bred riding camels 
bemg quite unknown But tbey are a fine breed, tbe keepmg of 
them is encouraged by tbe proximity of two cantonments Them 
numbers, however, tend to decrease with tbe opemng of new 
radways A considerable number are employed on the gram routes, 
especially to Garjar Khan and tbe stations on tbe Man-Attock 
Railway Only in Attock are then’ numbers increasing Tbe 
total number within tbe District is a bttle over seven thousand 


Camels are made to carry bgbt loads when two years old, and 
are considered full grown at seven years While still at tbe 
mother’s foot, tbe young camel is known as to da or lihuh Prom 
this period up to two years as clihattai , when three years old as 
tn hdn, four yeai s dole , five years as c1ioc)m , six years as chhigga , , 
seven years and upwards as jawdn They usually work until 
twelve years old Tbey browse on trees and shrubs, such as jand 
and phidaa, and occasionally get tdi dmvi a and green moth , of both 
of which tbey are very fond Tbe absence of carts, except on tbe 
metalled roads, makes camels peculiarly valuable m this District 
Tbe price varies from Rs 80 to Rs 120 , a fair average beast can 
be purchased for Rs 70 to Rs 80 Tbe camels of this District 
are rarely ridden and do not make good sawdn camels, but tbey 
are strong and endurmg, and excellent beasts of buiden.x 

Tbe diseases fiom which camels suffer much m this- District 
are — 

Mi'mdii a math , , from cold or wind stroke 

Alcai , under which the animal becomes almost rigid 

Jog a, a veiy fatal disease, considered very infectious, in 
which tbe whole body swells, and tbe annual cannot eat 

Pn a, accompanied by eruption on tbe skin 

Tbe District has a certain reputation for horse-breeding Seve- Horses 
ral parts aie well suited for tbe purpose, and many good a nim als 
are annually produced In Colonel Cracioft’s time tbe horses of 
J andal were noted for their blood and wiry strength, tbe village of 
Mitlnalhn particular having a great i eputation, but now tbei e are 
very few horses in that circle Tbe chief hoi se-breedmg tiacts are 
tbe Sil llaka of Pmdigbeb, tbe Gbeb llaka of Patteb Jang, 
tbe Khattai tract north of tbe Kala Clntta range m Attock and 
Patteb Jang Tabsils, and parts of Tallagang, but horse-breeding is 
by no means confined to these tracts In the Nan ara bills a breed 
of small, hardy, wiry boises is foimd, which are much prized, but 
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there aro not mnnv of them It u a mnttcr for regret that horses 
and ponies aro diminishing and tho breeds are probably detenomt 
ing Owing to the spread of cultivation tho horecs aro allowed 
much less liberty than formerly and tho method of tethonng tho 
stock is very bad AYithm recent years raanv of tho best mares ~ 
havo beon drafted off to the Jhelum Canal Colony bnt os the 
colony now provides its own replacements tho drain lias ceased and 
some improvement mnv bo expected Mulo-brecding also has mado 
great progress at the expense of horse-breeding as tho profits arc 
quicker more certain and more casilv earned Tho Ghcbas and 
Jodhras and tho Awan Malliks ore still great horse-breeders and tho 
largo ownora still keop up considerable studs, but division of 
holdings and bad seasons liavo had their effect bo that tho numbor 
of good mares has diminished and is diminishing There is little 
profit in horse-breed ing It is simply n question of lovo of horses 
and love of show and when hard times como the numbor of horses 
lias to bo diminished Horses aro useless to the smnll mmfndnr 
Ho does not require them to ride and thc\ are not employed in 
any way m the husbandry of his fields lie can therefore onh 
keen them to sell at a profit Consequently mnuv of the animals 
bred in tho District aro sold ven joun^, either to Government 
officers or across the Indus or wherever there is n domand for 
them Some of tho horses of tho District are fast and nearly all 
are remarkably endunng and ablo to go over the stoniest ground 
without shoes. 


Tho fodder usually giyen to horses in this District is grass 
from April to August from September to Janunry they get c hart 
and tho straw of moth in February and March thoy arc fed on 
voung wheat and in winter nro usuaUv given various mardldt or 
spices as gar oil, ittsjtlh, turmeric ant) so on. 

The grain given to horses vnnes according to the taste of tho 
owner fj)ra barlev mith and gram being all in common use 
Moth is an excellent grain for hordes 

Foals intended for exhibition at the horse fntr get balls of 
Initter and turmeric and butter and pepper to put them into 
dealers condition as well as cow s nrnl putt s milk Colts nnd 
fillies ore too often ridden in this District when onlv two rmr* 
old nnd nn oftin put into regular work at three nl of the 

large landowners hnr< formed runs for \oung stock with un 
go* t n nits Iwt hor-e breeders who nn unnbh to do tins eon 
tmtn to spoil tin pnduct hr twn^ tin m up ns soon its tho cii c 
to follow their slim in tlnrk nnd clcr*c qunrtirs 

T! i cf ntro! if hur-'i breidingoptrationn is now {< tin* hands 
tl the \rmv lb mount l) prtmmt nnd the Di tnct forms j art of 
th It wnl| n li circle 
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The following table shows the distribution of Government 
stallions throughout the District — 



Mule-breeding has taken a strong hold, on the District, some- 
what at the expense of horse-breeding The mtial outlay is less 
In addition a mule commences work earlier than a horse, requn es 
less care, is more hardy and is readily sold The high prices paid 
within recent years have given the breeding of mules a great 
impetus Probably the industry is limited only by the available 
supply of pomes Mule-breeding naturally tends to extinguish 
, itself It is breeding to a-stop The supply of ponies is not laige, 
and until some arrangements are made for breeding or supplying 
pony mares no further extension of mule-breeding is to be expected 
The best mules are to be found m the Soan villages of Fatteh Jang 
Many are kept by Khatris throughout the District, It is said that 
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tho mnlo trodo of the -western Pan mb is almost monopolised by 
AxricnltoiB the Khatrm of Dudhiril, a large village in tho north of tho Cbnkwal 
Tahsfl of Jhelnm 

Mules when two years old are known as Wi when three 
years old as dotcal and from five years old as jaicrfn being thon 
full grown Thoy arc however worked nftor their third year to 
their eighteenth Their prices vary von- much from Its 50 to 
Rs. o00 for tlio female which is considered much superior to the 
male and from Rs 20 to Rs 200 for the male 

Dook*r»- Donkeys nro nnmorous in tho District and nro employed in all 

lands of enmago especially that of stono Tho zamfmMr however 
docs most of hu pack work with Ins ordinary bullocks. Thoy nro 
often used to foten wntcr whon tho well or other wntcr supply is at a 
distance Lverj- Kumhnrnnd Dhobi has ono or two Tho majority 
nro miscrnblo httlo animals bought and sold for about Rs. 5 but 
tho best will carfy nn enormous load of grass almost hiding thorn 
from view and arc said to cost as much as Rs 100 

Sheep ind Largo flocks of sheep and goats nro kept throughout the 
RC4U District Them wide anil plains provido ovcollent browsing for 
these animals which are nlwavs increasing nml nro a verv material 
addition to tho means of support of tho tenant class, and to a less 
extent of the owners themselves In tho villages liordenng on tho 
hatn Chitta and Klmin Murat ranges and in 'Inllngangthonumlier 
of browsers is very large 

Sheep arc of two breed* the ordinary nml the thtml* i or fat 
tailed specie* The dumlxifi of Mnhhnd are tho licst breed of shcop 
in tho I)i«tnct Neither species is of very good quality Sheep are 
kopt for wool and for their produce Thc\ are shorn twice a ) ear 
in or about October and March Tho yield of wool on the average 
is probabh not much more than one seer per sheep per annum 
Blanket* on. mndo from the fleeces The milk of the ewes is drunk 
and mutton is sometimes eaten 

Goats are of good quality and on. \ err profitable Theirlimr 
i* cut onlv once n vinr in Bni*nkh, the yield King aliout half a *rr 
CAA i/jr / inn or large packing bags much u«od in the District and 
ropes nro mndt of goat h hair Ihr fetnah goats contmm to gin 
milk after their \oung have been token from them Tho milk is 
good and is largely consumed Goats breed more rapid) r than 
sheep ami often drop inon. than one kHl nt a tirni Tlirv gire on 
an an rage oul kid in the year nml continue producing for flic 
or mi years 

A di«ea e known as jfrilh or fmifri is often verr fatal to 
both slut p nml goats the znmfndar* know no n niedy for it and it 
o mes on and proves fatal inn viry short spno of time the nnimal 
0 r tcn succumbing ns if shot 
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Pawn or him ish is a sort of mange 
Zahmat or wall is a kind of dysentery 
Tlianch i§ a disease of tlie mouth accompanied with cough 
Ph ihU or tlianch is considered very infectious 

Another affection, of which the symptoms are great debility, 
inability to eat, and general collapse, is known as budhi 

The enumeration of plough and plough cattle (statement 22, Plough 
Vol II) gives results which are probably not very rehable It ) atfclc 
shows the number of cattle per plough as 1 6 m Attock Tahsil, 9 m 
Fatteli Jang, and 11m both Pmdigheb and Tallagang Taksils 
But it is probably correct that plough cattle have slightly 
decreased m both Attock and Tallagang The loss m the 
fodder famine of 1899-1900 was very severe, the great hardships 
which the cattle underwent accounting for the disappearance of the 
older and weaker animals, and m part at least for the smaller 
number of young stock now enumerated Probably Tallagang is 
somewhat understocked with plough cattle Many a small land- 
owner has lint one bullock, and makes up the pan by borrowing 
from a more fortunate neighbour, oi by joining hands with anothei 
in the same piedicament as himself. Cows and even donkeys and 
pomes too are yoked to the plough Everywhere m Fatteli Jang 
and Pmdigheb on the other hand theie has been a substantial 
mciease m the number of homed cattle, although here too there 
Was a decrease after the bad year of 1899 These tahsils aie fanly 
well off foi cattle But the whole Distuct cannot compare with 
Rawalpindi, whether the comparison be made with cattle pei 
' cultivated acie, oi cattle per plough 

It is not easy to say what the aveiage price of the different prices of 
ammals is The following aie the limits within which sales cattle 
aie usually .effected, and an attempt lias been made to give the 
aveiage — 


Male buffaloes fiom 

Rs 

20 to Rs 

45, 

average 

about Rs 

30 

Female „ 

5) 

>5 

30 „ 

55 

90 

55 

M 

99 

45 

Bullocks 

55 

55 

A 

99 

50 

5/ 

99 

1 1 

25 

Cows 

i 

55 

12 „ 

) 5 

40 

If 

99 

99 

18 

Young stock 






99 

9 

99 

10 

Sheep 

99 

J1 

2 „ 

99 

7 

9) 

99 

99 

2* 

Do dumbas 

5» 

55 

3 „ 

1 5 

12 

99 

9) 

)» 


Goats 

55 

55 

2 „ 

99 

9 

9 9 

99 

99 
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Till recently no very large cattle fan was held in the Distuct Pairs 
In 1907 a cattle fan* was started at Tallagang and was attended 
by cattle from that tahsil, Pmdigheb, the Gkeb llaka of Fatteh 
Jang, and the Ckakwal tahsil of Jkelum Rs 760 was distributed 
m puzes One of the mam objects of the show was to encourago 
the breeding of the Dhanni cattle, which have then home m 
Tallagang and Ckakwal Tahsils The fair will probably become a 
permanent institution advantageous to the agriculturists of both 
Attock and Jkelum Districts 


[Past A. 

OHAP II, A 
~~ Agriculture 


AA 
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Atiock District] JYdU [Past A 

OHAPnA Every JIondnyTt cattle fair is held at the village of Gnndal 
AtticolUiv m the Chhnchh. Iho fair sprung up m 1005 m connection with 
the fair held every Sunday at Khairabad in Peshawar Distnct and 
has notv been taken under District management It is growing 
rapidly Small fees nro levied on salos effected -and a monnrnr is 
entertained to uttond at and manago tho fair 

In 1880 and 1800 a fair was started at Ilarro but ns it 
proved to be simply a meeting ground for nil tho bad diameters 
and rcsettors of Peshawar Distnct and a mart for stolen cattle it 
was stopped by the Deputy Commissioner 
lrri-uion Thcro are no Imperial canals in tho Distnct and no largo 

UrifriUoo. privately owned canals. Tho only thing approaching canal lmgu 
tion is found in soventeon villages of tho Attoch Aaln which nro 
lmgntcd by thirteen cats or channels taking out of tho Ilaro and 
nro in consequence known collectively as tho Panjkntta Tho imga 
tion is not duai mil n r to thnt from an inundation canal Tho water 
supply is not perennial In a largo part of the year the Haro at this 
part of its course is dry With each fall of mm a freshet comes 
down tho nver and this is caught and tokon on to tho land. The 
total amount of land thus irrigated was found at Settlement (1003) 
to bo 7 988 acres of which 1 702 acres wero classed ns ‘ uj.hn 
dofath and 0 2SG acres as mhn rljttU This land is far 
inferior to both the well and spring irrigated hinds. With them 
irrigation is perennial In spite of a considerable area of 
tho nxltrt does not quite run to a full singlo crop n year m which 
it compares unfavourablv with *utj(b On nil nierage 12 |>er cent 
of tho rabi crops fail The lands classed us mhn vary greatly in 
quality There arc several villages in which the supply of water 
ii so uncertain that it was only with some hesitation tliat tho land 
was cla <cd ns mrfn nt alL 1 hi water cliunnils take out for tho 
mo^t part in thi Ilanpur lahsdof lln&iri in the sdlnges of the 
Gakklmr family of Khanpur In consequence the 1’ mjknttu zamfn 
diin imgute in practice by the goodwill of tli Khunpur fnrndv 
w ii Irrigation from wells has alreade Immi dt crdnsl nt pagis 1 3) 

toll> The following btatement shows the niindierof wells in 
each tabid — 


KU*\. 

Jib; 

1 ioli % b 
Ta!N »3£ 

1> tor* 


Tab il 


l«kU 

well 




30 £* 
3 III" 

1..9I 

r^ir> 


Kmebtm » II 

lUrokll* *rwt 
Jb»Un 


G93 
10U 
49 
t IT 
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Attock District.] Conditions determining rents. [Part A 

Almost all tlie land irrigated from springs known as dbi is in CHAE j tI ’ ] 
Attock Tahsil There is a little m the Pmdigheh Jandal and m _ Rents, 
Tallagang, as for instance at Tamman, hut the area is trifling Prices 11 
In Attock there is no spring irrigation in the Chhachh and very f 
little m the Sarwala The total dbi area is 2,538 acres, of which from spring 
2,048 acres are m the Attock ISTala The best springs are those at 
Hasan Abdal and Wall, but there are other good sprmgs m the bed 
of the Haro Everywhere spring irrigation is perennial, and dbi 
lands are extremely profitable 


Section B — Rents, Wages and Prices 

The rent rates m various parts of the District present a Condltl0 ns 
bewildering maze The following table shows the proportion of the determmmj 
cultivated area held by owners or rent-free, or by occupancy tenants ~ 6nts * 
and tenants-at-will paying cash and kind rents — 


- 


Held by occupancy 

Held by tennnts-at- 

1 nh8il or circle 

Held by 

tenants 

pajing 

will paying 

owners or 





\ 

rent-free 





’ 


Cash rents 

Kind rents 

Cash rents 

Kind rents 

Attock 

, 29 

13 

19 

8 

31 

Chhachh , 

41 

30 

1 

13 

16 

Sarwala 

25 

6 

19 

3 

47 

Nalft 

26 

6 

28 

8 

37 

Fatteli Jung 

64 

3 

16 


47 

Mala 

16 

3 

33 


49 

Gheb 

17 

2 

22 


69 

Sil Soan 

62 

4 

1 


33 

Pmdigheb 

38 

4 

13 


46 

Jandal 

45 

2 

7 


46 ’ 

Makhad" 

64 


1 


46 

Sil 

30 

6 

17 


47 

Tallagang 

60 

6 

4 

3 - 

37 

Whole District 

39 

9 

12 

2 

41 


The conditions obtaining m Attock Tahsil are different from 
those m any other part of the District, and will be discussed later 
In Tallagang, the Patteh Jang Sil Soan, and the Jandal and 
Makhad llakas of Pmdigheb ownership is largely by small pro- 
prietors, who cultivate their own holdings as far as possible In 
these tracts there are m consequence few tenants^with a right of 
occupancy Competition cash rents are unknown, and tenants-at- 
will pay kind rents at customary rates In 'Tallagang, as will be 
noted later, cultivating arrangements are very intricate Many of 
the tenancies are merely ephemeral arrangements Temporary 
exchanges of holdings are made, each owner bemg recorded as the 
tenant of the other’s holding or owners of two or more holdings 
cultivate jointly Again hired labourers are employed, and paid by 
a fixed share of the produce Generally tenancies are either 
friendly arrangements between owners or cultivation by servants, 
who often themselves have a little land Rents are accordingly 
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Attotk Dimmer ] Condition* il*termvunq rent* 


[P \ET A 

CHAP XI ,B- 

— fixed by custom The only exception to this rule is in tho caso 
no ^ incon ‘ ,1 ^ ora ^° amount of bind which has passed into 
prieex- tho bands of nhuhfr. * who will not rest satisfied with tho 
customary rato of tho countryside hut fake ver\ rmtnrnlh just ns 
much as thoy can get Wliore tho dcmnml for tenants exceeds 
the supply ns it does in some parts tho mhuldn of course 
cannot raise the rate but elscwhoro rents have a decided tendency 
to rue though the process is n very slow one 

In, the Makhnd and Jandnl iWkns of Pindi^hcb and in tho 
hat teh Tan^SilSoan thePntMn Awrin and Alprnl owners nearly 
all work their own plouglLs though tho large nb< nations in Pmdi 
glieli nnd the universal nnlitarv «mci nmoiig tho Patlmns of 
Makhnd nn not wit limit tlu.tr effect in diminishing the nrua of 
Uiu I Laultf Tin suj pl\ of tumntrt now hire exceeds tho demand / 
and ut least in Mnklm I and parts of tho Jnmlrfl the soil is poor 
Rates nccurdingli mli low In tho Sil Soan tho rates aro higher 
as tho wtldsnn. Inttir H sew hero in Pindighebnnd hatteli long 
tho lain! lslargilv owned In lug non cultivating proprietors Among 
the (Jhtlms thin is \orvhtth cultivation In t no owners thr nisi h os 
Tin lixlhras nnd Minttars cultivate in onh a few villages whin 
holdings nro compnrntiveh small To somo extent cultivation is 
bv hirvnnts and this accounts for tbo Lhiul la*ht area but ns a 
general rulo cultivation is through tenants Everywhere custom 
ls the main fnctor in determining tho rent rates and an attempt 
to force up the customary rents is violently resented But there 
ore two cases in which custpra is not the solo rule Money lendora 
cm n where tn to force up rents nnd their disregard of established - 
custom nnd what nn considered as established rights is one 
cau t of their ixtnmc unjiopulnntv in Pindighch \gnin in 
addition to the share of gram most owner* claim othir dues in 
addition the strong owners marking tin ir sense of their import 
mice b\ the multitudinous clinractir of tho dues wluch^they 
cLmm 

Tin hlinn f straw ordinanh tnki n is one bullock load per 
bolding but the lodhm i wnir* of tin khundn villages nnd tin 
‘"ardor of Kot an recorded ns tnkuiglinlf of all the straw nnd chaff 
Suni time's I mi r to 2J seers per nmund is tnken under the name of 
hnij(| Inhoi or of mahknnn from tin common heap This {s iuijh 
|K v<*il to comjKnsnte the owner for the payment of kainttes from 
tin d minonhea[ and nl«o for t Its speculation which goes on!* fun 
dm tun of tin grain Tin ‘■'ardnr of Kot r nnd some otlur owm rs 
c* 11 -ct al-o n mall rndi min of a fi w anna* j»er holding jnb annum 
Mnm wu r claim f s s fr»>m knmins n ground n nt nnd f<s s ot 
th mimage ofthurt n»nn n well ns uh hi ep or goat n mi mil \ 
fn in o rr bird Hu kind nuts paid lv orcu|vnncT linanN 
an onhnanlr the Min in nil n jH*cts as tho i p.attTbv t nnnts 
at mil lut the occujnncv tenants arc often but hi noimant 
•lwav frts from thr pettv due* which ore addititrUftl to tic rent 
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Attock District ] Produce rents [Part A 

Produce i ents are by no means always pa.id by division of the CHAP II, I 
crop on the threshing-floor and appraisement is very common, Rents, 
especially m the kharif When appraisement is done, each side W pf 1 e ( f e g ni 
appoints an arbitrator and there is little difficulty m mutually 
deciding on the estimated yield When the yield has been esti- 
mated, the owner’s share is worked out and paid over whatever 
the actual yield may be This method is peculiarly fitted to the 
cn’cumstances of the kharif crop, for cutting is always going on, 
and there is on one hand great danger of peculation, and on the 
other hand an attempt by the owner to supervise the harvesting 
operations causes constant annoyance to the tenant The rabi 
crop is generally divided on the threshing-floor, but by special 
agreement appraisement is sometimes made for the labi also 

In Attock Tahsd a large proportion of tenants are mala'i n- 
dd'i s or occupancy tenants, whose rents are fixed, chiefly m cash 
The tenants-at-will are often owners or occupancy tenants of 
other plots of land m the same village Their rents are custom- 
ary, varied especially m the Chhachh by competition The very 
varying degrees of fertility m the different circles cause corres- 
ponding variations m the rent rates Chain rates vary httle from 
circle to circle notwithstanding the marked superiority of the 
Chhachh well cultivation But, as a rule, kind rents are taken for 
the best well lands m the Chhachh, when let to tenants-at^will It 
is a curious feature of this tahsil that generally speaking occupancy 
tenants and tenants-at-will pay the same kind and cash rents. 

In Tallagang the share of the produce taken by the owner is Produce 
usually on unirngated lands one-third The percentage on irri- rents 
gated lands is a httle higher, bemg on an average about 40 per cent 
The right to take a share of the straw is recorded m about 2 acres 
m every 5, but is not m practice often exercised Even when a 
share of the straw is taken it is often merely one clnlli of wheat 
straw per plough, with generally a full share of the more valuable 
straw of the pulses and of chari'i In the rest of the Awankan m 
Pmdigheb Tahsil the ordinary rate is two-fifths, but one-third 
is common In the ' Makhad llaka the ordinary rate is one-third, 
but there are whole villages on which one-fifth is paid, while one- 
- fourth is quite a co mm on rental The tenants of the Janddl pay 
two-fiftlis on the best land, and one-third on distant and inferior 
lands In the Pmdigheb Sil the rent rates vary from village to 
village with bewildering variations Generally speakmg the 
Jodhra owners collect one-half m the eastern villages, the rate 
falling to two-fifths towards the west It is everywhere common 
to find rates of from one-third to one-fifth fixed on newly broken 
upland, or on land newly embanked The really strong owners 
fixed all their rents at one-half, and have no difficulty m finding 
tenants In the Fatteh Jang Tahsil any rent lower than two-fifths 
pioduce is quite abnormal, and needs ■special explanation in each 
case The rent rate m the Sil Soan is always one-half, and m the 
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CHAPILB- ^eb circ ] 0 ]S nearly always one-half In tho Is ala the usual rent is 
Kent*, one-half bat there is a good deal of inferior land on which onlvtwo- 

^PxSti. 114 fifths is taken The general rulo everywhere is that occupancy 
tenants and tenants-at will par tho same rent* It is the exception 
for an occnpancy tenant to parleys than tho full customary rent 

In tho Cbhncbh three-quarters of the tenants pay cash rent* 
hut there is a considerable body of tenants paying in kind Tho 
typical Chhachh rnto is a half Tho rote is generally tho samo on 
irrigated and on ummgated lands But tliero nrc considerable 
areas along tho Indus m tho hills about Gorgusliti and Malikmalo 
in tho outlying portions of Sbamsnbnd and in tho corner near 
Attock where two-fifths ono-third nndoron ono-fourth arc taken 
In the f hhncTTh though this w not tho custom in tho rest of tho 
tahsil the proprietor usually takes the same share of the straw 
as of tho grain Tho snmo rates are paid by occupancy tenants 
as by tenants at will 

In tho Sarwiib circlo tho enstomary rent is onc-tlunl of tho 
grain and the* tenant keeps tho stmw except in tho case of 
fodder crops which nro dirulod in accordance with tho grain 
rides On rhdlu dl i and *\Uxb lands tho ownors share is a half 
But there are variations from these average rates 

In the sandy tracts fonr or five miles away from tho villngo 
site and bovond tho reach of oven drinking water tho landlord 
is glad enough to take one fourth or even one-fifth of tho grain 
Round tho villngo sito and especially in the firmer soils along the 
JInro two-fiftlis is sometimes taken, especially in Khattar villages 
and in tho two largo estates of Bannr and Slmkanlnrra owned 
by Sirdar Nnwrfb Khan Khnttar of Dreg in Inttcli Jang even 
more is collected In Ins villages for instance lnnd which would 
ordioanlv imv one third pays two-fifth* and land which in 
ordinary Khnttar hands would pay two fifths pays one half hut 
rents are here under the proprietor « orders nlwnys wrongly 
stated and the records on tho subject are not tm t wort by I lit 

nmrnnl tendency in these two villages H an interesting example 
of the breakdown of customary rent* The cltnnge has Ix'cn 
brought nlxmt rdowl\ and nt the co*t of the extermination of the 
occiltmncv tinant** of whom now not one mnnin* in Ilnnar nnd 
lmt f w in Shaknnlnrrn Stnlnr Jenwnb Klum s rents nn nlwnys 
spoken of bv other bndlnrds n* exceptional lmt then nn indten 
tmns that in one or two \ilbgis near Cnmplwllpur the proprietor* 
nn endeavouring to ru*o rt nts from onc-tlunl to two-fifths At 
pnvnt however one thinl is the pn vnilmg rite 

In the Knla n half is the rntconrf/i «i/n nnd nittl lands 
He whirr the gimrnl rnte is two-fifths nnd In t nant keeps the 
straw ns in the ''arwnb In the Panjkntta tract the rat* is half 
and in tin poor rilb h to the w« t of tin circle onc-tlunl Iti 
tome Khattnr vilbcre * nH. half IS ink n On the who! th r nts 
of tenants at will nn fairlv evmlv divided between half, two- 
fifths and or. c- third 
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For ease of reference tlie average rents paid in eacli assess- 
ment circle are collected m tlie statement below — 


CHAP II,E 

Bents, 
Wages am 
Pnces 


Rents paid on 


Circle 


Irrigated lands 


Unirngated lands 




Chhachli 

Sarw&la 

Nala 

Fatteh Jang Nala 

Grheb 

Sil Soan 

Jand&l 

Makhad 

Sil 

Tallagang * 


I 


2 

6 


1 

* 

2 
z 

h i 
l 

hi 

i 

h l 
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There are practically no true cash rents or fixed produce Cash, rents 
rents in Tallagang The occupancy tenants who pay cash rents 
nearly all pay at revenue rates, plus a few pice or annas per 
rupee as mdlidna and are to all intents and purposes proprietors 
- The area they hold is small ^ 

In Pmdigheb and Fatteh Jang cash rents are equally lare v 
With few exceptions the cash rents recorded are not genuine 
competition cash rents at all, and amount to little more than the 
present land revenue and cesses There are always a certain 
number of holdings m which the occupants are recoided as paying 
only the land revenue, or a small cash rental, and the total of 
these is the total of the areas under cash rents The cash rents 
paid on irrigated soils are an exception to the above and are 
genume cash rents In the Fatteh Jang Nala cash rents are 
common on the best wells, Its 2 per kanal, or Its 16 per acie, 
bemg the usual annual rent On a few superior wells as much 
as Its 3 per kanal is taken 

It is only m Attock talisil, and especially in the Ohhachh, that 
cash rents become of real" importance The pioportion of the 
chain, dbi and umrngated areas held by tenants-at-will paying 
cash is shown below — 


Circle 


Ch&bi 


Abi 


Bar&m 


Ckhackh 

Sarwfila 

Nala 


•CP*?* 


t 

TF 


1 

8 


7 

1 

FF 

1 

•Si) 
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mr ^ pTTTL 

— The same cash rents nrc paid by occupancy tenants ns by 

Wa«nuA t° imnt8 ' at The best wells in tho Chhachh are cultivated bv 

temrate-at Trill on kind rents. For the rest the rent rates nrc much 
the samo in all circles \s a rule Rs lb is tho lowest rent taken 
anywhere from a tenant of well lands. In tho Chhachh cash rents 
on wells ran from Rs 10 to Rs 20perncrc Thoovemgc is about 
Re. 1 7-8-0 Tho averages for the Sarwdlo nnd Is ala wells aroRs. 10 

and Rs 17-NO respectively Tlio cash rents on the ftnln din 
vary very much Tho best \\ all and Ilnsnn AbdiU lands are rented 
at Rs 32 per acre Tho average for tho poorer dh is nlioiit 
Rs 15 12 0 the acre and for tho bettor lnnds about Rs. 21 Tho 
latter is the average of tho dbi lands in Wall and Hasan Abdal 
which are more tWn half tho total More than lmlf tho largo 
lirdnt area cultnated by teunnts at will in tho Chhachh is cadi 
rented Tho average rent is in tho Chhachh Rs 2 in tho Snrwdtn 
Re I and in tho \nlu n little under Ro. I ^dtldb lands rent for 
from Rs 0 to Rs 1 per acre 

Tin riots of moZ nri Hr* will bo mentioned Intir on Tlu.\ nro 
found chiefly on will lands Tliost who paid a lump sum down 
nt tin tune tlinr rights wen rrentotl jmv from IN ^ to IN T2 nn 
am For otlit rs n common mt< is Rb lb jar acre Mnn\ of 
their nuts win lived b\ contntt 

Thin is no apjianiit tendinn for cash n ills lo displace 
product rents. 

rr»£~« Mutt tics of tlu wngis of skilled nml unskilled laliour taken 

from thi I unjnb Vdmimstrution Ri ports nn given in Table 2u of 
th sect ml \olunn Tin v show that the force of skilled labour roso 
Iwtwctn ISHo and 18^ j and again in ISO > but 1ms since rtmnmed 
con taut at a maximum of ^nnnns and a mimnmni of b nnnas 
SmnlarK tin uagisof tin. killed lnl>our rosi in 18fi-i but lins since 
n in un si constant it u maximum of \ mums jut da} nml n mini 
mum ( f minis 1 » Tin i figun*n cannot Ik consult red trust\iortli\ 
All tint can N aid i tlmt tin iwigi s of bilxmr hub skilled nml 
unskilled luivi for luuj, shown and still show n tendihev lo no 
wit h tin gimrd ri-H. of prices but not to tin snmi ixtent Tlun. 
nn no largi laliour contn*s in the District Tin chnngi is n \i rv 
gradual oui and h not affected by tunponm fluctuations in the 
prices of common foot) grain Much of the lnlwur is snpnliid 
bv tlu n n nculluml population, und n not affected b\ tin selling 
vahu of gram 

ViTai* Th vdla„i m uinl ha\c already Ixvn di cnlnd at p ig* * to 

* ' Ion XI i til t< marv p ivnu nt nuuh to tin m \nrv verv imirh Hi \ 
In' N *u nmmt l\ rdcul it«d for i wh tnh il m th inn iu< 
i m m njKirt Th chi finmioi to irli«m |owinnb an 
m I nr th lit (Murk muh) tirLhm (nrjHut r) nml l id tr 
*j t r) Th mti jh r (m t Ih) fn juuitl thr* an du stoo The 
t nil r( i hi and tin 1 irN r (i itjnn ofti n pul * «‘f *1“ 

n Is aj Init bv no in -in* inrnmblr 
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There is no common standard of payment In TaUagang tlie 
payments to la/nwns are always partly and sometimes wholly 
calculated at so much per plough A very rough estimate gives 
2,500 sers as the total yield of a plough for both harvests There 
are very few lohdi s, the tat khan being blacksmith as well as 
carpenter, but in that case he takes double fees The almost 
universal rate is for each Juamin 1-| sers per local mannd of 60 
sers or per cent of the total produce In addition there are 
certain miscellaneous payments per plough (one or two sers of 
cotton, a basket of bap a ears, and a few sheaves of wheat, and so 
on) amounting, on the whole, for lohdi and tat khan together to 
about 89 sers per plough, or a little more than 1^ per cent 
of the gross produce The total, therefore, for these two kamins 
is m this tahsil 6^ per cent Musallis aie not kept as regular 
kamms in TaUagang The lohdi very rarely receives any 
payment on well lands, as he is not concerned m the upkeep of 
the well and its appurtenances, but his place is taken by the 
lumhdt or potter, who provides the pots for the well wheel, and 
whose dues are about the same as those of the tat khan. The 
tat khan and Icumhat on wells each take 1^- sers per maund of 60 
sers or 2d- per cent gross produce, as on bat am lands, and in 
addition certain miscellaneous dues pet tvell, e g , bap a ears equal 
to about 6 sers gram, 4 sers cotton, one or two kiai Is (or irriga- 
tion plot) of tobacco and garden stuff, and wheat equal to about 
6 sers The total dues for each Jcatnm on well lands in TaUagang 
are about 3^- per cent gross produce It is not common m 
TaUagang to pay the other Icamms such as the shoemaker, barber 
and washerman from the gross produce 

In Pmdigheb and Fatteh Jang, as m TaUagang, one man 
often combines the duties of lohdi and of tai khan and gets a double 
share The potter is only paid on wells, and not mvanably then, 
for on some wells the pots are bought when wanted The dues 
of the potter are the same as for the other menials Only two 
memals are paid on any one kin d of land In every circle gram 
dues are paid from the common heap, and generally m terms of 
the total produce In Makhad, however, the dues among Pathans 
are paid per plough without ostensible reference to the amount of 
the total produce In realty the share of produce is nowhere 
' fixed, but vanes with the status of the proprietor and the 
character of the harvest In addition to the gram dues a few 
sheaves of wheat, or a lapful of bap a heads, or a bundle of maize 
are always given, and these are always given as a rate per plough 
and are not a definite share of the whole stock The Kh attar 
villages are peculiar m weighing their gram, usmg standard 
weights, and do not use gram measures Villages owned by 
Bugdial Awans always give a share which is practicaUy 
equivalent to one ser per maund, and this practice pievails m all 
Bugdial viUages m aU circles of Pmdigheb The dues of a smgle 
Lamm vary from circle to circle In the Fatteh Jang JSTala and in 

bb 


CHAP II, B 

Rents, 
Wages and 
Prices 
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traAPH'B. j nn( jfl the average rate is 1^ per cent of tho gross produce 
Bent*. 1 b tho SH Scan 2 per cent is given and in tlio Ghcba and Sfl 
Price* Circle 2J per cent for each lamtn Tho Pntlnlns of MnKbnd girt 
eight to ten ft5rs por lamin nt each harvest p or plough Ibis 

ivories ont at obont2J per cent of tho total produce to each menial 
In addition to tho dues of tho two lamin* nlvmvs employed obout 
1 per cent is paid to tho sweeper The shoemaker nnd 

barber are often paid ont of tho common heap but by no means 
mvnnnbly Their dues nro about 1 per cent About 2|>ercentof 
the produce is paid to tho outaido labour called in to help nt 
harvest time In Attock Talisil nearly overy village has some 
different Btnndard for mensunng tho dues of menials Tin 
plough nnd percentages of tho gross produce nro tho commonest 
measures. The fact is that there is no regular scale fixed "When 
the linrvcst is full, tho allowances nro liberal when it is poor thc\ 
dwmdlo to a nominal amount On nn nverngo the tarlhdu nnd 
tho lohdr get each about 2J per cent of tho totnl produce In tho 
Chbacbh there is n distinct tendency to lenvo out the loltdr nnd 
pay him directly for work done In good years tho tenant does 
tho reaping himself Imt in good years n reaper is often cmplovcd 
nnd gets 5 per cent of the gross produce 11 lien n reaper is not 
called in tho musalli often gets nn allowance amounting to from 
5 to 0 percent of tho total produce In nil tnhsils there is n distinct 
tendency for theso customnr) grain jmyments to bo commuted 
into cash but the change is going on ver) slowl) 

rric* ©f Tho retail prices nt head-quarters of tho principal grain* are 

shown in Table 2G of tho statistical \olunie (Part It) from which 
tho prices of wheat and thijri the food staples of tho District nro 
extracted Trices nro stated m seers por rupee 
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The pnet s nn tho i pnxmhttg on tin. 1st of January in 
each \ear Tin.** figures show v * rv ehnrl\ tin clucf ran » <f 
vanation in once* In tin good tern* 1H**J 18%, price* 
wen unu uallv low nnd in the Vf*ars of fnrat) 18% 18* 1 / 

1%1 the rate* wen very high (omraunlcatinn* nn bad and much 
of tlu Dt tnct ii vt rv l<\dl\ served with rndwsn* TI» exj^rt 
trade i* small am! has only a flight dmxt infiutnn on tlu | itch 
of inn turn mile j nn n at urn* on t!u fir-t *lj.n ft 
tevrem Imt onl\ iw-uIiltIIv fall m n , rn pn- j^rmntlm^ nn I vt nr 
quite regim thur former level 
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CHAP IT O 

Campbellpur prices are not quite a fair test of the general _ ’ 

District rates Tallagang wheat never finds its way to head-qnarters, Forests 
and communications south of the Kala Clntta are with Rawalpindi, 

Gujar Khan and Cliakwal rather than with Campbellpur. 

Within the last 25 years prices have risen here s as elsewhere 
In Tallagang the rise is from 30 to 36 per cent, and m Pmdigheb 
and Fatteh Jang about 20 per cent The recorded rise of khanf 
prices is greater in Pmdigheb and of rabi prices m Fatteh Jang 
The rise in the prices of wheat and of tdi dmi') a, the principal crops 
sold, is on the whole somewhat less than the all-round rise of prices 
In Attock the all-round rise m prices is 34 per cent Wheat which 
is the chief food staple, and also the principal crop grown for sale, 
has risen m price 25 per cent 

_ In this rise the improvement of communications, and especi- 
ally the opening of railways, have played a great part The 
use is greatest m Tallagang, the most backward tahsil, where , 
although the improvement in communications with the outer 
world has been no greater than elsewhere, yet the general- rise m 
prices, caused by the extension* of railways and by the development 
, of the export trade, would naturally have a greater effect In 1885 
it was ' expected that the opening of the railway would depress 
prices m Attock Tahsil, but this gloomy behef was never justified 
In addition to raising prices improved communications have tended 
to steady them, and there is no likelihood that the prices "of 
cereals will again fall to any great extent 


Section C — Forests. 

The District is very badly wooded, and, with one exception. Reserved and 
the forests are forests only m name Reserved Forests number 8 Fo r c e ^ t B s se<i 
and cover 218 square miles There are no Protected Forests The 
Unclassed Forests, m number 36, extend to 142 square miles The 
following statements give the names and areas of each forest m the , 
district — 

Reserves ■- 


Name of Reserve 


Talisils 


Area in acres 


Kala Chitta 

Kheri Mar 
Kawa Ghar 
Kauhal 
Kbain Murat 
Man 

Kot Khal&n 
Ckinji 


Attock, Pmdigheb, 
Fatteh Jang 
Attock 


93,194 

2,829 

3,726 

1.207 

13,267 

7,508 

2,223 

15,009 
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The Kala Chilta 

Unclassed Forests 


[Paet A 


OHAP<II, 0 
ForrtU- 


c*u 

Ctliu. 


Pindlghab 


Talt gang 


’fun# of rakb. 


Bagra Dhuogl 

, ir kha-i 

Uinr 

J Lbl 
T win 

lUkh Dbnk Uil 
\»k» Kaim 
Gokhl 
Torabrra 
Skulun 
Chtuitri 
Trap N arnla ... 
G It&l _ 

KotCbatll 
JHwil A 
Jalwil a 
Ana w»l 

Min 

CM Ki 

Nmkk Cabal „ 

Cbak Wahin 
Cain 

Ban Bimnhab 
8 tbwahan 
A min pur 
N ninwill 
Btumir 
Lehrt 
D ndl 

D iwil Kalin 
Mm 

F ituwili 
Jh ntla 


Arm In 
Mitt*. 

Tallin am* 

M*n»^rw»nt 

17*1 

410, 81 

Dapaty Com 



BlMHJMr 

K3 

4 573 

5oU!G 

Forrtt Dapt 

Cil 

PWGU 

" 




823 


N 

8,717 



*^20 


H 

1 413 



1.001 


M 

WHO 

4 fiF 
7C09 



« 



low 



*49 


n 

333 



1 077 



(TO 



3.3-1 

1 1 

“C7/T5 


1 6tr 


Impair Com 

minion r 

717 



272 



1 415 



1,0-4 



1AS7 



2.371 



UIJ 



701 



or 



620 



630 



i/ni 


„ 

2Sj 


- 


For purposes of forest administration the Attack Fnthh Jang 
ana Pmdtghcb Tah lls are included in the Rawalpindi Forest Dm 
sion and! allagnogTnhsn is included in tho Thehim horest Division 
Tlio control oft ho Divisional Forest Officer Rawalpindi extends to 
6 Reserves, 17 Uncla.s«cd Forests in Pindighcb and to 2 Unclnsscd 
Forests in Fnttch Jong hut propofols have l>ccn made to Gorcm 
ment to transfer tho Unclnssed Forests of Pindigheb to the direct 
control of tho Deputy Commissioner Of the forests under the 
Rawalpindi Divisional fort st OlTicer tho Kala Glntta alone is of 
nnr importance Dv far tho greater portion of it is in Attock 
Tahsil hut it al o extends into Pmdighth and latteh long and 
almost T acres nro in Rawalpindi Its nren is di tnhuti-t! n j> 
proximatoly ns follon-s among the several tahsils in which it lies — 


\tlA?k 
1 1 n- !» gt b 
1 *Ua i Jang 
lU-olf c ti 


Acrr • 

uT no 
3** 011 
10CU 
3 $00 


T*aI 


03 101 
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It owes its origin to tlie assertion, at the first regular settle- CHAP n > 
ment of the District, of the right of Government to the extensive Forests 
waste land, which from early historic times has been regarded as 
State property under every dynasty which has ruled the Punjab 
"Waste sufficient for the pastoral and domestic requirements of each 
village m the tract was marked oft, and the remamder reserved as 
State pioperty These proceedings resulted m a tentative demar- 
cation in 1865 of an aiea estimated at 111,053 acres as a Govern- 
ment i alh under the control of the Deputy Commissioner In 
1879 the whole area, estimated at 109,787 acres, was constituted 
a protected forest under the Forest Act, and m 1882 the actual area 
' of the i ahh was found by the Survey of India to be 98,575 During 
Revised Settlement 5,381 acres were excluded from the i ahh, and 
m 1890 the remainder, comprismg 93,194 acres, was created a 
reserved forest under the Act The portions situate in Attock, 

Fatteh Jang and Rawalpindi Tahsils were placed under the con- 
trol of the Forest Department m 1871, and the Pmdigheb portion * 
m 1887 The entire forest was surveyed by the Suivey of India 
m 1880 to 1882, and maps on a scale of 4 inches = 1 mile prepared 
On the north the range is of limestone formation, on the south 
of sandstone The prmcipal characteristics of the climate are 
aridity, great heat m summer, and a considerable degree of cold m 
winter with occasional occurrence of early sprmg frosts, sufficiently 
severe to cause some injury to the indigenous tree-growth, even 
when in a fairly advanced stage of development Snow, sometimes, 
though rarely, falls 

In the early part of 1892 snow lay for some time to a depth of 
several feet on the higher peaks and ridges There is no heavy 
timber The forest presents essentially the appearance and cha- 
racteristics of coppice growth composed chiefly of the wild ohve, 
with phulahi and sai natha as the chief auxiliary species - The 
undergrowth is nowhere dense, and consists mainly of sarnatha, 
bhelai , gai anda, patdhi and bhei 

In respect of character and condition of the growing stock, 
the forest falls mto three conspicuously marked natural divisions, 
determined mainly by the combmed influence of geological forma- 
tion and aspect The tract noi th of the mam ridge, which is by far 
the best wooded, is covered with olive forest pcii excellence The 
slopes with a southern aspect are geneially spaisely wooded, but 
m the valleys and on the northern slopes the forest growth is often 
dense, though generally rather open „The age of the existing 
stock varies considerably, the age and size of the trees bemg 
greatest m the west, and diminishing eastwards ' 

In the ti act south of the mam ridge the predominating species 
is phulahi ('. Acacia modesta ) The most pro min ent featuie of this 
tract as compaied with the noithern tract is the sparseness of the 
tree-growth The hills often have a somewhat banen appeal ance 
In the sandstone region* the foiest growth is merely a miserable, 
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scanty scrub jnnglo composed mainly of very stunted much injured 
phulahi bushes associated xnth a poor growth of ^aJridom and 
Cappan* 

The only kinds of right* ndverso to Government existing in 
and over tho forest aro rights of way and water rights of 
pasture and rights of grass-cutting 10 53-1 acres arc burdened 
with rights of pasture and grass cutting These rights nro nppond 
ant to 21 adjoining villages and may be exercised only in res 
pectoftlio villagers own domestic requirements, and not for 
sale and only in respect of nnimals which are bowtjil tho 
property of nicinlicrs of tho right holding yillngo communities 
Thlcphants camels and pigs are specially excluded from tho forest 
pasturage Tho right of pasture is further subject to pre-payment 
of hnlf yearly fees, the rates of which nro Imblo to quinquennial 
reyi'uon b\ Government and tho maximum number of animals of 
each kind entitled to forest pasture lias l>cen fixed at twico tho 
number actually in possession of tho right holding communities at 
tho time of enumeration during tho forest settlement Tho 
pasture rates in force at pro cnt(l<>u7) and the maximum number 
of animals entitled to pasture are ns follows — 


hlml of animal 

Current | 
half jrarlj 
fees. ^ 

Maximum i 
number 
entitled to 
forr t 
pa tun* 

Itemark 

Haffaloes 

1 

4 anna* | 

l inn 

!no j« tare fee 

go*-* and llullocks 


10< u 

[ Ucbargeablo 

Ilonr- mulr and donlrx 


l cm 

fir joung at 

(ioat* 

1 anna 1 

14.502 

foot. 

M rrp 

1 I le- 

1- 401 


— - - 


- 

r- _ 


Government 1ms reserved the power to change tho localities of 
tin grating grounds within cirtain iu finite limits provided n i ertnin 
minimum area 1 m miintt miptedh nmintiimcd forixem i of tin 
pn tun and gn s cutting rights Tin right to cut grass may U 
* x rei t*d liv i ach of the 21 right holding villages onl\ within t Ii« 
locality Fet njmrt from turn to turn for pa tun of its own llocl* 
and hi nl« 

The onlv produce utilis'd is firewood cattl/' fodder (gra nnd 
treeleavis\ and to a Mimll extent nl i trmlx r gum of tn u 
u ! \ aud stow for Inuldmg an l mntmfurtun of turn l in 

wood is tin chu f Hun Th pnnripal rnarli t for the prod tin is 
Ilawnlj tndg t\ hi n fin we »•! nnd gm s an nltvnr* ui gn at d maud 
and n t rvadilr chtunal h nt tnoderntf cn t firm nnv oth r sourc' 

< f suj j It It u pn Inld tint l*aw*lj mdi could «l«rn\s dt j* i 
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of tlie entire annual fuel outturn of the forest* but large quantn 1 

ties of tlie Kala Cliitta firewood are consumed m tlie minor Forests 
maikets of Campbellpur, Fatteli Jang, Attock, Hazi o, Hasan Abdal, 
etc All these markets are situated within twelve miles of the forest 
boundary, except Hazro and Hasan Abdal, which aie a few miles 
further away \ Communications are excellent, and_ most of the 
roads are in direct communication with the railway system The 
eastern part of the forest is ti aversed by tkiee loads connecting 
Patteli Jang, on the Khushalgarh branch railway, with SaraiKala, 
Campbellpur and Hasan Abdal on the mam lme of the North- 
Western Railway The Makkad to Attock load Haverses the 
broadest part of the forest, and m the extreme west, near the bank 
of the Indus, is the 1 oad of the Customs Depai tment A few miles 
to the west of Fatteh Jang 'another road, leading from the Gaggan 
railway station to the village of Jabbi, ciosses the forest and connects 
the Khushalgarh branch railway with the Fatteh Jang- Campbellpur 
road Recently a good load has been constructed through the 
heart of the forest from Jlialar on the southern bolder to Akhon 
on the north 

In addition to these loads many tracks travel se the forest 
from south to north, and although rough and stony, they are 
mostly fit for laden beasts of bui den 

The system of exploitation is by annual regenei ation * fellings 
About half the forest is not m a condition suitable for exploitation 
Elsewhere fellings are executed fiom November to Febiuary, 

20 standards pei acre bemg reserved with the object of - seed 
production Improvement fellings and thinnings aie not needed 
- Regeneration is secured by the system of coppice with standards 
Vigorous coppicmg power is retained by phidaJn and ohve up to a 
great age The pi unary anus of management aie the permanent 
satisfaction of the pastoial requirements of the nghtholdei s, the 
production of wood suited to the local demand and to the require- 
ments of the neighbouring maikets, and the expansion of the 
commercial value of the foiest - The injury done to the foiest by 
fire is too rare and insignificant to be woi thy of mention 

The other reserves of the Rawalpindi Division are very poor other 
indeed Kawagai is leased to the Camel Coi ps at Campbellpur for [ c f s [^' es 
glass on an annual lease of Rs 1,000 The Khairi-Muiat is the Rawnipmdi 
largest of these 1 eserves It is not biu dened with 1 ights, but the Divi810U 
forest pioduce is so scanty that exploitation has never been possi- 
ble, and theie is no prospect of the forest bemg woiked for a long 
time to come 

These reseives are baie hdls with heie and there a few ohve 
and acacia tiees and a little glass 

The remaining foi ests aie high, banen, pebble ridges, the unclassed 
bottoms of stony ravines with the steep banks on eithei side, or Forests 
long skips of bare locks Some of them have a little stunted 
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0H ^£J L0 *p/t(i?a/u nnd some scrub jttngle but nowhere is there any nppreci 
ForwU- able amount of wood There is no reproduction anywhere and 

r irotection lends to nothing in the wnv of improvement A few 
invc some good grass after min but generally grazing is poor 
Len«*cs are sold every venr Except m the Reserves grazing of 
all amoral* is permitted on payment of fees 

Some of tho rnhlis contain n little culturablc land Patches 
here and there are lonsed out for cultivation Forest management 
gives littlo trouble Tho people ba\o plentv of grazing and do 
not encroach mucji on tho forests The village grazing lands 
which are often valuable and well wooded arc not seldom tho 
subject of violent disputes between tho owners and tenants 

All the large landowners maho their own rnhlis in which 
thev cnrcfulh prt*<enc the wood and grass and ullow no one to 
trespass It is remarkable to see what nn ciTcetivo control tho 
strong landowners have over their rahhs and how great a chango 
is produced in a few ve irs bv strict preservation These rnklia 
are verv unpopular with tenants and are often mndo tho subject 
of wolent complaints so much so tlint useful village rahhs hnvo 
sometimes be*en thrown opcu to grazing and ruined by adminis- 
trative orders It is in general nnwi«o to interfere vyitli a work, 
which is in the main useful and winch though a troublo to ttnants 
is lieneficml to the hot interests of the countrvside 
Chirigih* \ u nccuunt of tlu district grazing resources would lie inconi 

plete without a reference to the < /urfu/i* of Piudigheb hattch 
Jang and Inllngnng TnhsiN These nre areas which were nt 
Hen ed SJthuient set n ide l»r tlu |**oplo thcmselve'S for tho 
grazing of the village cuttle Their nn is and other jwrticulnrs 
nn given m tho wunl>-ul urz of each village It was ngrcod tlint 
thev would never Ik brought under eultnatlou but would lie 
enjowd hj all the inhabitants of tin \illngu whetlier owners 
tenants ur Limm Tlu e amis wen geturallv the jKjrtion* 
of the wa te then mo t Mutable for grazing often thev were tlu 
l>ottoms of ravines or stretches of land winch ivccived moisture 
When thev were clo eal us cAir «/«/<« thur re ervation caused tio 
inc-oiive-nuncc each nun lm\ m r afjvudv ns much laud ns he could 
with ms cultiv iti Hut with tlu increase of imputation nn 
eaten i >11 of cultivation Ink mu imperative and the Ik* t j>ortioni 
of tit \vi te cinie under llu plough \s even one was 

nnxiou te> t xteuel his cultivation no erne objected to the chirijJf 
Is mg hrolen into ami much of tbi*s< tlo-esl anas lune now Ikhoi 
l roht n up Tin mw cultivation is often the cau e of violent 
disputes In K»m village the non promt tnrr IkkIv is willing 
that tlu n t net i m on tlu chirlj {h should be re moved rl*< where 
tl emit oti tli m etnt nance etf tie grazing grounds \\ hen 
tni t ten pv fall out nml e piaiillv in the Indian llihn it is a 
f »' urt m’thod i f mm* vunrt fur * n man t > npplv to ltave the 
* the r turned o it from the land he lias broke n up from the 
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clmag&h In M Nanara a typical Patlian case occurred A pro- 
minent owner immediately after settlement broke up a great deal 
of tlie elm dg dli and sold tbe various fields to certain owners in the 
village A few years later fie applied to have tliem turned out 
of tlie land wliicli lie bad sold to tliem, and on tlieir eviction him- 
self entered into possession ” In many cases these cTm dgdhs exist 
only as entiles in the Revenue Records If they had been kept up 
as glazing grounds, they would have been exceedingly useful , but 
now their retention is chiefly a source of dispute and annoyance 
The Tallagang Reserved Forests he along the skirts of the Salt 
Range, the Unclassed Forests chiefly along the Chakwal border 
and on the lme of the Soan They consist for the most part of 
' blocks of broken waste ground, sometimes of insignificant size, 
cut off from villages which at the tune of their formation were 
thought to have more waste than they required The reserves are 
fanly wooded with shrubs and stunted trees but timber trees are 
almost always very rare mdeed, while many of the ? all is produce 
practically nothing but grass and sometimes very little of that 

The following remarks are taken with some alterations from 
Mr Talbot’s Jhelum Gazetteer 

Our present ? afehs had predecessors before British rule in the 
reservations, chiefly for sport, of the Janjua Chiefs, and the Sikh 
Kai dars, whose example was followed m the unauthorised appro- 
priations of waste with which the Customs official accompanied 
their assumption of control over the Balt Mines m the early years 
after annexation The earliest reservations on a large scale were 
not, however, effected until the first Regular Settlement, when, 
partly as a solution of a series of bitter quarrels regarding the 
ownership of the lulls, but partly also for climatic reasons, and to 
provide a reserve of wood and fodder, a large area of lull waste was 
demarcated by the Settlement Officer and declared tobe Government 
Forest , it was also notified that Government reserved the right 
of appropriating, when and wherever it might be found necessary, 
all uncultivated land m excess of three times the amount of cultiva- 
tion It was on this principle that the Deputy Commissioner acted 
m carrying out the instructions issued m 1864 for a general demar- 
cation of excessive waste m this district, which resulted m large 
additions to the old reserves, and the creation of a number of new 
ones m the case of the more important lull lalchs the reservations, 
though sound on the whole, were faulty m detail, while m the 
plams the woik was earned out with a great want of discrimin- 
ation Serious hardship resulted, and m 1875 the evils of the 
system m foice attracting attention, IMr Thomson was appointed 
to deal with the whole question as Forest Settlement Officer , his 
work resulted m the restoration of several minor ? all is to the estates 
from which they had been taken Special rights and pnvileges 
were carefully enquired into and recorded , and i ecommendations 
made m legai d to grazmg, fuel, access to water-sources, and the 
like , it is largely because his recommendations were subsequently 
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^ lost sight of that it was found necessary to go into tho matter of 
FertfU. tho management of tho forests again at tho recent settlement 

As a result of tho recent enquiry during tho settlement of 
Jholum District tho following ordora were passed by tho Local 
Government — 

Management — In regard to thoTJnclassed Forests in tho plains 
it has been decided that they will bo mnnngcd by tho Deputy 
Commissioner under tho rules under tho Punjab Laws Act, nnd 
not by tho Forest Department ns tho interests involved m tho 
management of theso rallu arc purely local, 'and thoy do not lend 
themselves to afforestation 

Cm ing — Tho following principles arc to bo observed as far 
ns possible, in tho management of tho grazing m tho hill ralh * 
thoso ralhn being set npart which can bo wholly and strictly closed, 
two-thirds of tho others should bo open for nmo months of tho year 
and ono-third should bo closed to grazing throughout tho year, but 
open to grass-cutting when necessary camels nnd goats being 
excluded from half tho open area tho grazing valuo of tho raHht 
to bo assessed for flvo years and tho grazing to bo leased to tho 
villages of tho neighbourhood other villages being allowed to graze 
only on permit or payment of fees Tho grazing assessment of n 
villngo may bo distributed over tho village ns a whole or tho 
lenso mny bo bold on behalf of tho estate b) ono or a fow of tho 
villages if that is preferred in case of a breakdown of tlio svstem 
hero sketched (and it is doubtful how far it is pmcticnl) if it 
becomes necessary to lease to individuals instead of to village 1 * tho 
lessee should 1 k> carefully selected nnd should no\cr l>o a mere 
speculator nnd on no account should tho old system of auction 
sales bo reverted to 

Tho unclassed plains raUi* will be ofTtrcd on five-years grar 
mg leases to tho neighbouring Milages in caso of breakdown tho 
remarks as to tho selection of lessees above will bo applicable, but 
in these cases there should lie no difficulty 

Tho authorised scale of gmzingfoes is ns follows — 
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Firewood from the lull ralhs is to be obtamed on permits, to 
be issued at or near the spot, at the following rates — 

Camel-load, 6 annas, bullock or mule-load, 4 annas; donkey- 
load, 2 annas , liead-load, annas for thick wood and 1 anna for 
brushwood. 

These rates are equivalent to about 1 anna per maund, plus 
of course the labour and cost of collection and carriage. 

Sale of wood thus procured is prohibited ; and no cutting 
instrument is allowed within a 7 akh 

The plains i akhs contam httle wood , dry wood may be collected 
by persons using the i alhs, sub]ect to the warning that m case ' 
of "wilful damage do green wood, the system of leasing the grazing 
to the villages will be suspended 

Wood f oi ploughs — Trees fit for ploughs will be marked by 
the Forest Officer, and persons wanting wood for ploughs can take 
out a permit and select one of the marked trees, to be cut m the 
presence of the Forest Guard The rates of payment will be 4 
annas for large ploughs and annas for small ones 

The plan of cutting and storing wood for ploughs for sale at 
convenient centres will be tried at the same time. 

Foiest files — These are very rare, but when they do occur 
the area damaged will be strictly closed for five years, the dead 
-wood being cut down at once and sold by auction to the highest 
bidder 

Bad Boundanes, etc — A report regarding the amendment of 
bad boundanes, provision of access to springs was made , and, as 
far as possible, all reasonable grievances of this kind have been 
redressed 
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Section D —Mines and Mineral Resources 

\ 

The District is not at all rich m minerals No appreciable 
proportion of the population is engaged m mining. 

Ligmte is occasionally met with m small quantities m the CoaL 
Kham Murat Range, and an inferior description of anthracite is 
found m small quantities m the Pmdigheb Tahsil, near the banks 
of the Indus True coal, and not lignite, has been found m several 
spots on the north side of the Kala Ohitta, notably near the 
villages of Mungi, Choi, Bagh Nilab and Soghanda Bata, where 
it was worked by the North-Western Railway. It is found m 
wedge-shaped pockets or small seams, which, when followed up, 
gradually taper out and disappear m shale Some of these pockets 
at Choi and Soghanda Bata are m the hillsides, while others are 
m pits from 10 to 50 feet below -the surface The outcrops 
generally, but not always, occur m water-courses, the scour of 
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tho wntor liaving oxposed shale, which on boing followed up 
lends to coal. The coni is very fnnblo and rapidly crumbles to 
dost when exposed to tho mr This is always tho case with 
surface coal tlio superincumbent strata being necessary to solidify 
it 

In 1882 83 several borings wore made in tho lulls and also 
m tho vnlloy of the ITnro But after tho surfaco slinlo and coal 
wore exhausted nothing was found but hard compact limestone 
in tho hills and snrnl, shingle nnd other nllunnl donosits m tho 
valloy A largo quantity of tho coal dust wns mixed with cow 
dung and compressed into cakes and so usod for burning bmo 
nnd eurLhi for which it wns found cheapor than oitlicr firewood 
or charcoal Tho coal was also largely used in tho smithies and 
other works connected with tho erection of tho Attock bndgo 
A ton was sent to tho Rawalpindi Gasworks wlicro it yielded 
from 7 000 to 8 000 cubic feet of gas nnd 13 owt of coke which 
wns considered n very favourable result Coal is now worked 
onh in tho small pockots and seams on tho northom slopes of tho 
Knla Clnttn These are nil very small undertakings with no 
effect on tho economic condition of tho District 

Gold is found in the Indus nnd in tho beds of various streams 
tributaries of tho Indus Tho Resin, tlio Sfl nnd most of the largo 
torrent beds in Tallngnng nro nil tho scenes of gold washing but 
tho profits are very mengro and nro already lionnl) taxed 
Tho industry is earned on almost always b} mon of low caste 
though in ono villago of Tallngnng tho ordinary land-owning 
clashes nl«o ongngo in it Tlio work is hard, tho outturn pre- 
carious nnd tho averngo profits very small 

In tlio Attock Tnbsd gold is found on tlio hanks of tho Indus 
nnd tho right to extract the precious metal is granted y earl) to a 
contractor Rupees 81 wns paid for this nglit in March UH)7 
Gold is also found ou the lmnka of tho Rafail Sfl and othir 
streams in other parts of tho District 

In Pindighob licenses nro issued nt a fixed rate per “ Dhrun 

Tin mrxlc of extraction is snnplo 10 nr 12 lbs weight of tho 
sand is placed in n shallow hastn shnj>ed tri\ called in the last 
a Paratra nnd e!<rwlu.n, ft ** Dhrun and this is rojM'atedlv 
wadicd the water nnd the light sand lining n pcatodlr thrown off 
until a tlark deposit with minute shining specks of gold in it N h ft 
Mi rcury is tht n ndd si to tld which unites with tin gold grains 
to form n >rmll nodule Tin mercury is tin n d* tnch<*d hr tin hut 
of a fm nnd a sin dl gloln. of gold n mains Tht Dhnlin * an 

ralh owned hr one j» r^»n and the g »ld wa lung i* doiu f< r 
him hr \ ai l tafanm r* who gt t n slum of t!i profits winch van* s 
from Its 1 j r diem down to nothing at all when to gull m 
ol aims! Tltaviragi dxs not exceed R t or Its 7 a month 
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and gold-basiling is now less common tlian it once was, as more 0H ^£i I,D 
permanent employment and certain return is to be got m many I! ^ ne3 and 
forms of ordmary daily labour, the rate of remuneration for which. Resources 
has risen greatly of late years 

Petroleum is found m small quantities m the Kala Chitta Petroleum 
and its immediate vicinity It was worked only at Sadkal, on the 
south of the Kala Chitta, three miles from Fatteh Jang, on the 
road fi om that place to Campbellpur Borings were first made 
m 1870, when a well was sunk at Sadkal Later five bormgs 
were made, each 4% mches m diameter, of depths varying from 
50 to 100 feet The oil was drawn out m small dipping tubes 
with-ropes, bringing up about 2 pmts of mixed oil and & water 
This was thrown into a cistern, from the bottom of which the 
heavier water was drawn off, leaving the oil above For the first 
eight years the average outturn of oil was about 30 maunds per 
diem, but from 1878 the quantity of oil ob tamed from the wells 
gradually decreased, and the outturn fell to about 1,000 gallons 
per year Attempts to mcrease the output by deepenmg one 
boring and sinking another to the depth of 800 feet did not lead 
to any appreciable difference m the quantity of oil obtained 
annually No distdlmg or purifying operations were performed 
The oil was sold m its law state to the Rawalpindi Gas-works 
and cost, delivered at Rawalpindi, from Rs 16 to Rs 20 per 
hundred gallons " 1 

There is now practically no systematic- exploitation of the oil- 
spungs, and the annual out-turn is very small 

Petroleum much mixed with heater is still to be seen m many 
holes and depressions m the Kala Chitta, but nowhere appears 
in workable quantity In colour the oil is daik green by reflected 
hght, and a bright golden yellow by ti ansmitted light 

Veined marble {din) is found m the Kawagar hill It other 
used to be worked into cups and other ornamental objects, but minerals 
the industry appears to have died out, probably because of the 
great cost on account of the hardness of the stone and the 
absence of skilled labour The pillars m the gaiden of Bairam 
Khan at Attock are made of this beautiful stone Moi tars ancl 
pestles of dh i ai e highly prized 

Limestone is the chief stone of the whole northern portion 
of the Kala Chitta Range It is burned by zamindars and contrac- ^ 
tors under permits granted by the 'Deputy Consei vator of Forests 
Most qf the kdns aie m the Kala Chitta Resei ve and are woiked bv 
contractors The chief purchaser is the Pubhc Works Depait- 
ment and prefeience is given to their conti actors The kilns are 
limited to the amount of brushwood available The refuse from 
the fellings, after the firewood cut has been stacked, is generally 
used for the kilns Brushwood cut on the roads under consti uc- 
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A rtJ and 
Maimfac 
tnrti 


tion is also used Tho fe«3 paid vary according to tho Hiro of the 
kilns Common rates are Its 9 Rh 10, Rs. 12 Rs 12-8-0 and 
Rs 20 per kiln* Pormits aro issued by tho Range Officer after 
sanction by tho Divisional Officer Too revenue realised during 
tho past three years nnd the number of kilns are shown below — 


1 ear 


Kilo*. 


Rerenue from Fw 


IfKM 5 
ISOM) 
1906 7 


32 

51 

93 


Ri l p 

500 8 0 
307 8 0 
1,537 8 0 


Section E —Arts and Manufactures 

In arts and manufactures tbo District is poor There art no 
lactones and no largo centres of population \\ hat manufactures 
are earned on aro simply for the satisfaction of the ordinary 
wants of n purely agricultural population Thoro is nlmost no 
export of manufactured good* and no class of nrtuans lias n 
reputation outside the distnpt Tho only possible exceptions to 
this rule are the snuff manufacture and shoe making 

h «s Snuff is manufactured in considerable quantities in Ilnrro 

clncflv by Arorns nnd Kashmiris It is nl<o nindo in, smaller 
quantities in Mnklind nnd Pindigheb Tho Mnklmd snnfT goes 
ncro s the nver into Kolint that of Pindigheb is for purely local 
di-qKxd the snuff habit Ik mg fairly general in the southern tnlmls 
of the I)l tnct Tin chief customer* of the Ilnrro manufacturer* 
are the mirchnnt« of Amritsar hut n considerable quantity finds 
its wav to Karachi The whoh output is ex|>orted through l<nw 
rcncipnr station Tho mnnufnctun is earned on in a sen small 
tvnv nnd gives employment to onl\ n few jicoplc T fien M 
not lung jicculmr in t lie process 

* v Tin dioe* of Pmdigheh lmve n certain reputation Tit v nn 

►upplnd t i the surrounding ngncultuml jtopulntmn nnd nn also 
i xp rtis! nen^s the nn r into the District* of the North \\<*t 
1 ronti r 1 nainct Rut tin l-itlur manufacture* gin rally have 
ditmm lied v mldh n and shorn nn th pnnripal nrticl * math 
Tl f trrni r nn nunuf-ictund in PimluJub anil 1 utteh Jang nnd 
c««t from ID t > ID Jo 
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The other industries are purely village industries A large CHAP [ II ’ E 
n um ber of lacquered legs for bedsteads {elidrpdis) are made by Arte and 
the tar Ihdns of Ikhlas and Kamliar m tahsil Pmdigheb These tm-es^" 
fetch from annas 12 to Rs 10 for the set of four, and are made of Ylll 
shisham, phulahi or khair -wood Pihrds, or low chairs, and spin- industries 
nmg-wheels are also made by the same class m considerable 
quantities The chans cost from Re 1 to Rs 6 Other wooden 
^ articles also are constructed for sale m many of the villages 

The lolw s of Mianwala, Tahsil Pmdigheb, make padlocks of 
iron, and stirrups are made at this village and m several places 
m Fattek Jang and at Hasan Abdal Iron vessels of large size 
(larali) are made at Makhad, and cost from Rs 1 -to Rs 40 
according to size Baking plates are also made there Reed- 
mattmg known as phur , is made in some villages m Attock Tahsil, 
and embroidered shoes, chappr is and sandals {Icher i) at Kot, Cliaun- 
tra, Pmdigheb and Hazro 

Country cloth of various kinds is made thiougliout the 
, district Blankets are manufactured m considerable quantities m 
parts of Pmdigheb and Patteh Jang The barbers of Patteh Jang 
and Pmdigheb engage m the manufacture of chhats and Irons, or 
packing bags, which are sold m Rawalpindi, Peshawar, and 
elsewhere m considerable numbers Silk work of various kinds 
is done by the women of the Attock Tahsil especially Ph/uUdr is 
are made m many places, those of Hazro being the best The 
stone of the Kheremar hill, known as dbn , is worked mto cups 
and other shapes m Pmd Ter and Kawa, neighbourmg villages 
Soap of a common country kind is made at Fatteh tJang and 
Makhad 

There is now no manufacture of Juizds, or earthen-] ars, at 
Fatteh Jang, as there is said to have once been Oil is manufactured 
m many villages of the district, especially m Patteh Jang, and a 
good deal of it is exported across the Indus ' 

Mr Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 
Art, recorded the following note on some of the industries of the 
district — 

A 

“ There seems to be no special manufacture of any kind m 
this district Boats are built for use on the Indus at Attock and 
Makhad Richly carved chauhdts for doors and windows are occa- 
sionally made as m other parts of the Punjab Prom a village 
near Hasan Abdal some good cotton prints {ah as), rough m 
execution but fairly good in colour, have been procured But while 
the district cannot be said to do a regular export trade in any 
special branch, it must not be imagined there is a total absence of 
industries Here, as elsewhere, the cotton weavers complain that 
then 1 trade suifeis from European competition, and it is said they 
are turning to wool weaving ” 
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0HA ^_? F Section F —Commerce and Trade. 

*EdTnS&. Tlic trade of tlie district is in purely agricultural produce and 
m a fow minor products. Thero is no trade centre of the wholo 
district ns thero is m Rawalpindi Tho trndo of cadi Tnhsil finds 
its own outlets The Scan is a barrier to communications between 
t»1!»ll DS Tnllogang and tho northern tnhsils In thnt tnhsil Tallngnng is tlio 
only place with any pretensions to mnk ns n trndo-centrc Formerly 
tho principal tndo route used to bo to Prad Dadnn Klmn 50 miles 
distant Other routes u ere to Jnnd on tho Khushdlgnrh lino (18 
miles) to Alan (42 miles) and Khuslml (10 miles) on tho Sind Siignr 
branch and to Mnndra and Gujnr Klmn on tho mnm ISorth VTcatcm 
Rnflwa} line The Man Attock Railway non almost touche* tlic 
north west comer of tho tnhsil and though tho Soan lies between 
much of the trade of this portion of tho distnet finds it any tolnjm 
station Tlic other routes are still used but generally tho tnhsil 
is lmt little opined up 

Grain chiefly wheat and grnm nnd n fow minor products 
such as woollen goods nnd wool lacquered woodwork otnhroi 
dired shoes nnd women s trousers nre tin chief exports while timlier 
from the lulls nee and gur from down country gh( from the Bar 
nnd 1 unclih salt cotton goods nnd tho liko form tho principal 
articles of import The trade is entirely in tho hands of Hindus 
the nmuuKr who is possessed with the idea thnt he is disgraced 
if he goes out of his way to sell his produce to tlio liest advantage 
depending entirely on the local dealer Camels and donkeys are tlic 
riniicb s transport animals Pindighob nnd Fatteh fang form a purely 
J* VtIIiiiI ngncultiiml tract with no towns of onv sue no large dealers nnd 
little trade either than local Pindiglu l> ii«enl to Ik the trade centn 
of mucli of the Tuhsil but it has licen left deserted by tlio milnnt 
and wlmt little trade it had is ilnft mg nirar to bind nhich stands 
close to the I ami rutin ay station Bn ul nnd Thattn two large 
villages near Bn<il station nre the centre of tho trade tn wool nnd 
gin Inttili long with n imputation of 4 82 > soul* is tho largest 
place in the Vntteh Jnng Tab d but is only a large rdlnpo with 
n ft w |m tt \ shop 4 It lias some special trndo in t (rdtnim nnd 
\ egetnblo oita but tin iimrket of no imjiortnnce In the ^onn 
( lmkn nnd Adhwnl nrt the principal centre's of trick lmt do a 
vnudl nnd local Im uu>* and nil foreign exports nnd imports are 
conducted through the medium of Gujar Khan Tliere ore many 
targe and nch shopkci j>cnc in the two tnh ils* hut there nn m>m 
who nn trader* as opjiov.il to nllngt mom \ lenders 

(tram is curried to nnrlct on camels nnd clonic is nnd in tho 
same nnv n'licltes tin various mdiwn stations to ufiich it fs ch* 
patch* J III tlio targe owner 4 hate tin ir nun rum Ls with which 
th \ bring the gram into thur urn store hou ( * where tin grnin 
is x M fn m time to tunc ns pnc» s nih fneourddv or ns jiecr ity 
o m| l 1 1 r fodeb r there i* no nnrVc t nt nil excijt m nr targe 
mIU, m wlur a bttt mar In i-oll to tlic land k - cla. *s * y o long 
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as tlie cattle of owners and tenants are fed every one is satisfied, F 

and in tunes of disti’ess tlie owner is expected to give of Ins stores Commerce 
to Ins tenants, while in tunes of plenty he takes as much as he can a 
collect Imports ai e much the same as m Tallagang 

Of the railway stations in Fatteh Jang and Pmdigheb Tahsils, 
those doing the largest trade are Pmd Sultam and Injra The 
foimer exports about 18,000 maunds per annum and imports about 

7.000 maunds The lattei exports about 17,000 maunds but 
imports only about 700 maunds The- total annual value of trade 
is about 14,000 maunds at Jand, 16,000 maunds at Fatteh Jang, 

5.000 maunds at BasJL and 2,500 maunds at Ohauntra At other 
stations the volume of trade is insignificant But these averages 
are very widely depai ted from In years of good harvest, if food- 
stocks be high, the exports increase enormously, while severe 
scai city causes an increase in the imports Between 1903 nnd 
1905 exports rose from 13,659 maunds to 214,213 maunds The 
import trade is small, m general much less than half the 
exports A good deal of the minor products are not exported by 
railways, and not disposed of locally Reference has already been 
made to the Parachas of Makhad Other commodities, chiefly silk 
goods, gold threads, gold seals and such like, find no sale m the 
district Parachas also deal largely m hides The minor pro- 
ducts of Pmdigheb, shoes, coarse cloth and the like, find their way 
across the Indus into Kohat The trade is carried by beasts of 
burden 

In Attock Talisil the communications are singularly good The Attock 
North-Western Railway runs thiough the Tahsil from east to west, Tah8ii 
and is i eadily accessible from all pai ts In consequence, the markets 
aie excellent, and trade is well diffused Hazro m the Chhachh is a 
big mercantile centre Attock and Campbellpur are cantonments 
and Hasan Abddl has a very considerable giam market All that 
is wanted is a good road to connect Campbellpui with the outer 
woild, and this is being arranged for Without it all commodities, 
which are not conveyed by tram, have to be plodded through the 
sand on mules or bullocks Miscellaneous articles of trade are of 
considerable importance, but the great exports of the district are 
food-gram and oilseeds In years of good harvest and favourable 
prices the exports are considerable But the gram expoits vary 
very much, and m bad years are inconsiderable The only crops 
legularly exported are sugarcane and tobacco Gih goes largely by 
load across tbe Indus Some gram goes from the Sarwala to the 
Cantonments of the Peshawai Distuct Tobacco goes fiom 
Hasan Abdal and Burhan railway stations and from Hazro through 
Lawrencepur station The snuff trade of Hazio is of more than 
local importance Consignments are made to Amntsai, Sukkur, 

Kai achi and Kashmir The Hazro traders have consideiable deal- 
ings with the inhabitants of independent terntones, Swat, Buner, 
etc Akliori is a large village with a little business m gram, 
cloth and salt. 
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— The chief imports are salt cloth nee, ahi term on o and 

Lonmnal' co ^ on Maize is imported from the Swdt Canal tract. Cotton is 
cation brought from the Chenab Colony as the local production is 
insufficient to clothe the people Sugar comes from Jullundur 
nee and mish from Swdt, nee from Kungrn and ghi and tnrmonc 
from Haxara. 

Miscellaneous exports aro women s paxjdmas and shoes made 
at Hoxro and erported to Peshnwnr and across the frontior and 
wool blankets and hides Timber comes from Kashmir hard 
ware from Amntsar and Gujranwala, silk from Jnllundur Amritsar 
and Peshawar and country cloths from Amntsar and Ludhiana. 

Goods aro convoyed on bullocks mnles and camols and in 
carts which nnmbcr over a thousand As usual tho bulk, of the 
trade is in the hands of Khatns and Arorns 


Section G— Means of Communication 

Exiiwij i Gonornlly communications nro excellent in Attook Tahsil, 

and either bad or vorj bad elaowhoro 

Tho Isorth W estern Rnilway mnm lino runs through tho 
Attock Tahsil from east to west and in 189D was re-aligned to 
pass through Campbollpur instead of keeping to tho waterloss 
tract four miles further north From Golra in tho Rawalpindi 
district tho Rawalpindi huhnt branch tokes off from tho mam 
line runs through Fnttoh Jang Tahsil below tho Kala Chitta and 
on through Pindighcb Tahsil to tho Indus at Kliushnlgarlu A 
light railway continues to hohat and Thai nnd a great bridge is 
now m courso of construction across the Indus Across these 
two lines tho Mari Vttock Railnnv runs from Campbollpur on 
tho north to Sohnn Bndge on tho south A fow miles south of 
Corapbellpur it runs through tho hnla Clntta. At Basal it joins 
tho hohat line leaving it ngain at Jnnd and running south along 
tho edge of the Makhad t irclo down to Mmnwalu 

Tho following aro the stations on tho \onous lines — 

Main Line 


Tabll 


Attc k 


Nam* of s talitia. 


biitaccc 
betaren 
atalioni 
in tnllfi 


Atlotk 
t aropl-dlpur 
U«ttocr[ior 
PtaLsn 
Ifaita Abdal 
J'c !Lo 


11 

10 

5 

o 


4 


Kemaiki. 
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Tahsil 


Fateh Jang 


Pindigheb 


Talisil 


Attock 


Pindigheb 


Rawalpmdi-Kohat Line. 



Distance 

Name of Station 

between 

stations, 


m miles. 

Kutabal 


Fateh Jang 

7 

Gagan 

8 

Chauntra 

9 

Basal 

9 

Pmd Sultani 

3 

Langai 

11 

Jand 

3 

Man-Attock Railway. 


Distance 

Name of Station, 

between 

' 

stations 

Campbellpur 


Kanjur 


Jhalar 

11 

Basal 

8 

Pmd Sultani Road 

3 

Langar 

11 

Jand 

3 

Uchhn 

9 

Chhab 

10 

Injra 

9 

Makhad 

7 


Remarks 


"I These four stations 
( have also been en- 
f tered in the Mari- 
) Attock Line 


Remarks' 


From Campbellpur 
These four stations 
have also been shown 
in the Rawalpindi- 
ICohat Line 


OHAP ILG 

Means of 
Communi- 
cation 


These railways are not equally valuable as means of com- 
munication Attock Talisil is exceedingly well served by the 
mam line, which has the rich Chhachh close to it on the north, 
and the best part of the Nala Circle close on the south The 
Man-Attock Railway has its terminus at Campbellpur, and 
runs for about 9 miles through the Tahsil It is not much 
Used by the Attock people, but is gaming greatly in importance 
now that Campbellpur has become the head- quarters of a district 
Some parts of the Sarwala are rather in accessible from the 
railway, but generally the Tahsil has excellent railway facilities 
The other lines are primarily strategic and are of very limited 
commercial importance The stations are numerous and desolate, 
but most of them do no goods traffic at all Only Fatteh Jang, 
Basal, Pmd Sultani, Jand and Injra, the last the station for Makhad 
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QKApp 0 an d Tallagang Tahsfl are of any importance AInoli of both 

Mela of Fatteh Jang and Pindigbob Tahsils is completely oat of touch 
cation- inth the railway Pindigheb town itself is unhappily placed at tho 
centre of the railwav arc which circles through the Taltsil All 
tho stations are situated at the snmo distnneo of approximately 20 
miles from the talisfl head-quarters and all nro equally inconvenient 
of access. The Soan Circle of Fatteh Jang is fur from nny rail 
wny and much of tho Pindighob Sil Soan is equally badly placed 
Bat tho position of Tallagang is worst of nil as no railway passes 
through any part of tho Tahsd Tho Man Vttock railway almost 
touches the north west cornor but tho Soan lies between it 
and tho rest of tho Tahsil nnd it has dono but little to opon 
up tho country In tins respect howe\er there has boon a 
considerable improvement within tho last 20 icara for non 
railways completelv surround the trtict (generally it is true 
•with 20 or 10 mife* of difficult countn i>etuien them and its 
border) while then tho nearest railway station uns nt J liclimi 

Tho chief effect of railwavs has boon to raise prices Tho 
effect lias been most felt in tho most backward tracts especially 
in Tnllngung even although there communications are still liad 
Tho gloomv forobodinga entertained in 188o in Vttock Tuhsil thnt 
tho extension of tho rmlwnts would enuso n fall m price** have 
cover been realized Throughout tho district tho effect has been 
both to rnt-M. nnd to steady prices 

A propo ul at present is on foot to construct a brunch lino 
from BasiU on tho kohnt and Mari Vttock lines to Mundm on tho 
main line. This lino would puss nenr both Pindigheb and lalla 
gang nnd would open up buth theso Tnhails The route is being 
surveyed 

n-vj-i*. The Clnttn and the ^oati an senous obstacles to 

communications and, ruu 0 hl\ quaking tho tracts north and south 
of tho knla Clntta and bouu have tin ir own swdems of conimiini 
cations 

Tho chief connecting roads across the knla ( Inttu nro tho 
Attock to Makhad road and tho roads from J ntteh Jang to Camp 
bellpur and to Ilasan Abdul Vcn. s the Soan tho chief roads are 
from Pmdighcb to Tallignn^, nnd to Tawin \\ it hut Atteeck Tah il 
communications except in tin ‘■'-irwnh circle an i xcolhmt Tho 
Grand 1 rank Hoad runs jnralh I with tin rnilwav *a\c that it 
follows tho old alignment nnd docs not go d »wn to ( ampin llpur 
From it n now mt* talk'd road con tmcUsI in 18 >0 ‘hi branclu s 
off at riatti and connects that imj>ortjiil camping ground with 
Hazro from Ha an Abd d a uietntlcd raid lai 1 down in 18 U, 
runs up to Hnnpur and VbU>ttabad Hie uumUalNl roads 
except that from Vttock to Hnxro an what unm tail'd raids 
u urnlr arc Of the minor roads the Vttock Makhnd n>ad and the 
TatupU llpur C hoi road open up the barwAln to some extent , tho 
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Campbellpur-Fatteh Jang and Hasan Abdal-Fatteh Jang roads do CHA £_ II ’ G 
tbe same office foi pait of the Nala of both Attock and Fatteh Mms of 
Jang, while m the Chliachh there is the Hazro- Attook road The 
Haro is a very serious obstacle to communications within the Tahsil, 
otherwise it is f airly easy to get fi om place to place 

In Fatteh Jang and Pmdigheb the state of communications 
can only be descubed as difficult The old military road from 
Rawalpindi to Kohat, which pieceded the railway, is close to the 
latter throughout its length It is a Provincial Road, roughly 
metalled in places, but of little importance and use Between 
Fatteh Jang and Rawalpindi the old metalled load is entirely 
deseited by all tiaffic, even by legiments on the March, and every 
one follows a short cub by an unmetalled road The Provincial 
Road fiom Attock to Makhad, once made with great labour, recalls 
the old impoitance of Makhad, but the steamers have left the 
Indus, both Attock and Makhad have fallen fiom state and nothing 
but the decaying 1 oad 1 ernains Unmetalled District Boaids loads 
aie numerous and -bad The only unmetalled road which can be 
followed vithout hesitation by a strang ei, is the load from Fatteh 
Jaug thiougli Kot to Pmdigheb, and on to Kalabagh on the 
Indus The loads of the Pmdigheb Tahsil are all bad, mere tracks 
acioss the waste, but the Deputy Commissioner has recently made 
a road fit for wheeled traffic fiom Tallagang through Pmdigheb to 
Basal Station, and Dak tongas run from Tallagang The experi- 
ment is interesting and deserves to succeed, bub it remains to be 
seen what encouragement it will 1 eceive fi om the slow-going zamin- 
dar of Pmdigheb and Tallagang, who has no sympathy with 
modem methods, and not the least desne to be improved The 
railway is the cential arteiy of mam tiaffic and all district loads 
radiate from the various stations The Soan circle, howevei, cut 
off from the lest of the Fatteh Jang Tahsil by the Kham Murat 
and by the treacherous Soan, is most easily accessible from the 
south of the Rawalpindi Tahsil, of which it originally formed a 
pait Several fairly good loads traverse it along the Soan 
running from the Rawalpindi Tahsil towards Chakwal and 
Tallagang 

In Tallagang communications are worse than m any other 
Tahsil Theie is no metalled load m the Tahsil, and wheeled 
traffic is non-existent Fauly good roads connect Tallagang with 
Chakwal, Pmdigheb, Trap, Lawa, Pmd Dadan Khan, and the 
Khushab_ Tahsil, and a fan road connects Lawa with 'Wanbhachf an 
station on the Smd-Sagai line But ah these roads aie broken at 
more 01 less frequent internals by lavmes which have to be 
crossed often by a steep ascent and descent, with sometimes 
broad stretches of sandy and tieacherous torrent bed between the 
two On the south and west he the hills of the salt range, while 
passage noi thwards is interrupted by the Soan river and by wide 
bti etches of bioken country 
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Tho following statement gives the chief halting places in the 
Meut. of District — 

Oonntml- 
ention. 

Udtlng 



Loct*. 



Ko 

From 

Ta 

Halting jJ 

Of 

1 

Grand 

Trunk 

Hmo Abdil 




Rood 

11 at flat 





Goadal 

Attock 


2 

At took 

Mtkbtd. 1 

Cbbol 





I^mmtdhin 





1 ut8 Ittnl 





J nd 




1 

1 

J tn 

Lak t cnir 




| 1 U kbtd 


3 

T rnt 1 | 

Kbt tub 

F tub 0 p 




gurki 

0 -gun 

X mlljior 




1 

P tvl e [Uni 
Jtrvi 

~ 



) [ KbwhaJpurk 


4 

Datal 

Ttll pop 

C id 



To gt 

m«d 

Ulanwata 

Dnndi 





Dbok r»tbin 





Kc4 Panng 

_ 




t n g*og 

— 

t 

Tan* gang 

U» Bd 

JJkl 



! Uwi. 

8*kfur 

Un 





Fikmr 

- 

* 

r i#i» 

Jtng 

Trap 

Cot r Hk Ckta 

- 



Tb li H«r A kind 




Shah 

Dtndk 





y kktTtl 

~ 




Tr»p 

~ 


10 

13 

C| 

10 

7 


2 Ertt boutft «nftraplof 
ground. 

Boat bon**, o o c a m p 1 o g 
proond B*r»l. 
bou*c 

Bc<t*bott»c fneiaplnj’ 
ground 4 8*nl« 

Fr rrr A texy pind 

bridge to eroM ibt Indo*. 

BmI ko«M Hurt l tad *n 
ramping ground 

Lnfuxm log pro ad 
I>»t btnjw etdrajdag 
pro od S rt\ 

B«t beuiw tuc taping 
ground 

Edc mplnj ground 

B«nt-feoirv encamping 
proood Sara! 

Ertt ko«»* encamping 
ground Sarat, F« roy 

Ee«t-bo«** f n e raping 
pound ftjral 

Ca ca r aping ground 


ping 


lUM-bou*" Strut 

gt«t boot* 

Vr*t boot* iDCkl 

pound 

Do. do. 

F aetnpirg ground 
Crtt tuna** r»ruL 


C««t kcnM ■ drr tot 

•trartlM E b Slim. 
Hr I bet** 

gn«t bo«M Baral u 4 
Jiunihk Kkini. 

r Ul rut kmo »• 

t taj-log grovml* 

C* t hr* • *«< "riff 
grou d. 

N*'« 1 , 

K t Ink aneumptu* 
grotM 

JM d 


Th^ onlr nnnpahle wntcrwnv is tin. Indus ri'ir tv Iitcli fonris 
the western hotindnrr of the district for % mile*. It is DtiW}.*hJr 
for lsrp* boat* of small draught ns far »i Malchad whrh »• >n 
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the south.- west corner of the district, and to which the steamers 0 ’ 

of the Indus Valley Flotilla used to ply Country boats engaged in 

carrying gram, oilseeds and other merchandise, used to go up cation 
as far as Attock, but the navigation of the river between Makhad 
and .Attock is difficult and dangerous Above Attock the river 
is shallow and spreads over a wide bed These boats carried on 
an extejisrve trade from Peshawar vut Attock and Makhad to 
Sukkur, and other Southern ports on the river When of average 
size they carried about 600 maunds, but larger ones carrying 800 
maunds and 1,000 maunds were not uncommon The opening of 
the mam line of railway, and then of the riverside lines, dealt a fatal 
blow to this trade Boats still ply on the river, but the volume 
of trade is insignificant 

The following is a list of the femes across the Indus, and Femes 
of the mooring' places — 


Name of River 


Indus 


Station 

Distance in 
miles 

Attock 


Haro 

10 

JBagh Nilab 

7 

Sujanda 

5 

Bati 

5 

Pari 

4 

Nara 

5 

Daiidl 

5 

Mal.ri Japival 

6 

KhushtUgarh 

5 

Ziarat Dela 

8 

Makhad 

32 

R ikliwau 

4 

Kaui 

3 


Remarks 


Railway bridge with subway for 
travellers 

Mooring place and ferry 
Mooring place for country boats 
I>itto and ferry 
Mooring place for country boats 
Ditto 

Ditto and ferry 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

A boat bridge and mooring place 
for country boats 
Mooring place for country boats 
and ferry 

Perrj and mooring place 
Ferry by country boats and moor 
ing pluce 

Ditto 


Sa't'iids, or inflated goat skins, are also used for crossing the 
Indus at the following places — Sujanda-Bata, Khfira Khel, Garhi 
Matanm, Waisa, Pamda, Kamilpur Alam, Daman, Mallah, Aba 
Bakr, Adalzai, Tatan, Salem Khan, Asghar, Yasm, Momanpur, 
J alalia, Abdul Baliman, and Shinka, all with the exceptions of 
Sujanda-Bata above the Attock railway bridge, are m the Ohhachh 
llaka These sarnds simply consist of a laige inflated goat 
skin with a strap to go across the neck, and one for each of the 
rider’s legs to be thiust through The skin can be inflated at 
pleasure, and their owners will cross even rapid and dangerous 
rivers on them with great skill 

The ferries are annually auctioned and are controlled by the 
Deputy Commissioner, under whose orders the auction is held 
Only the Makhad Feny is managed by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Attock The rest are m the jurisdiction of the trans-Indus officials. 
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chap nH 

ramie* 
rpst 1 

»T» ip 

a«nt 


A list of post and telegraph offices Trill bo found in Statomont 
31 of the Statistical Volume In Attock tahsil there are mam post 
offices and railway stations Communications ore good aud postal 
arrangements arc satisfactory But in tho othor tnhsfls post offices 
arc fow and |>ostnl facilities Imd In Findigbeb Tnlisil tho Tillages 
on and near the lino of rnilwny and the Jnndul lkikn aro well 
supplied but elsowhcre cspccmllv in tho Xnmlmr district on tbo 
lino of tho Soan and in the contra! uplands tho despatch or receipt 
of a letter is an adventure Fntteh Jang and Tallagnng Tahsils 
aro particularly lwdlv off Tho former has tight offices U liree nro 
close to Fntteh Jang three aro m tho jiopulons Soan llrilcn one is 
at Kot in a corner of tho Gheb lblkn and out is at Bnhtar in the 
Xnla The greater part of the Gheb and the Xnln hnn no post 
offico at nil near Tallagnng has cloven post offices placed at the 
principal villages hrorn branch post offices deliveries are mado 
once a week but circles arc so largo and tbo country so rough 
that it does not b\ nnj incans follow that letters nmvo ciery 
eighth da\ To tKo ennundar south of tho Xnln Clnttn howe\or 
this is a matter of little moment but to others it is a sourco of 
mconvonionco 


Section H —Famine 

c i»i The only cause of real famine is fniluro of tbo rninfnll The 
u ‘ ,T great proportion of the population live on tbo land, and high prices 
m other pnrts of the province do not enuso distress hen Jiigm 
tton into tlie district is snrnll and the incrcnso of ]K>pulation far 
from abnormal Of course calamities such ns linil and locusts hn\t 
caused distress but fomino has always licen duo to fniluro of 
tbo rains 

Much of Attock Tnhsil Is quite secure from famine Tho 
Ghlmchh with its wilLs is utmost compktety so Only jKirttons of 
the ^arwnln and Nnla can l>c called insecure In Fntteh Tong 
Tnlisil the '■'Oan lUkn nlono is oven modomtclv safe against faiuim 
The whole of the rest of the district is quit< liMCCun It depends 
entirely upon n precarious and always scanty rninfall which mu t 
be timely to Ik* hem ficml Untimely mm menns scarcity failure 
of the rams po*iti\c distress \ctual Mnrrntnm h unknown Tho 
district is so fqmrseh pojmloted that although it buffers jK*nodically 
from drought real famine is < vciedinglr ran 

Tin pojmlar memon recalls three famous famines pnor^to 
t i British nth The three \cnrs fnnuiu ending with the year 1781 

A 1) (Samlnt 18 10) is commonh known as cKflt w/n 11s and 
springs dru*d up wheat could not l»e had fop 1 tu-rr* the rupee nnd 
tfu m >rtnbl\ aiming tlu jieopl nnd tin catth wns great Tim 
two years famine ending in June 1811 wlmn win it sold at 7 
secr^ was not in termt\ equal to tlu previous one The third 
fanum ni\ n tw > \ nn> c* mpleti Guinn of crops ending ^cjitrm 
her IKtt V brat roe* to 1 I s i rs tlien a % rv high pru*» and 
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the distress and mortality were very great The year 1833 A D 0ECA ^ II, ' H 
(Sambat 1890) was known as the mai ban year. A plant of that Famine 
name sprang up spontaneously everywhere m great abundance 
as soon as the first ram fell, and afforded great relief to both 
cattle and human beings Ob the famine of 1880 there is no 
recoid available 

Within recent times scarcity reached the pitch of famme only 
m 1896-1897 and m 1899-1900 

In 1896 the rams failed In many parts of Pmdigheb there The Famine 
was not enough moisture for sowings, and all the tanks dried up of 18 G ~ 
Previous hai vests had been bad The kharif failed A heavy 
fall of ram allowed late rabi sowings m Fatteh Jang but m ~ 
Pmdigheb there was no rebef The rabi crop was very bad 
everywhere The distress was most among the cattle The people 
could obtain food but there was. nothing for the cattle The 
poor people did away with their sheep and goats The more 
enterprizing drove off their cattle to Jammu and Kashmir Test 
works were opened m October, 1896, and remained operiffor six 
months But workei s were never plentiful, and the average number 
of workers in Fatteh Jang Tahsil m January, 1897, was only 17 
Fatteh Jang was the only tahsil m which test works remained 
open for some time In that tahsd m February the number of 
workers had 'risen to 69, and m March the Deputy Commissioner 
ordered the gang pieee-woik system of rebef to be started m 
Attock, Fatteh Jang and Pmdegheb in connection with a number 
of approved tanks The rates of labour were Us 2-8-0 per 100 
cubic feet for digging and cairying In March, works were at a 
standstill eveiy where except m Fatteh Jang Tahsil, where the 
numbers' employed reached 157 Elsewhere the works had to be 
suspended as they were not lesorted to, and did not prove the 
existence of famine 'By the beginning of May the existence of 
famme was not felt, and theie was no acute distress, except 
' among the cattle Large amounts were distributed m June and 
July 1907, to supply seed gram and to replace the cattle lost, and 
the district gradually resumed its old life 

The famine of 1899-1900 was not so severe as its predecessor The scarcity 
The monsoon of 1899 failed all over the Punjab, and these dry of 1899 ' 1900 
bd/Ta/m tracts shaied the universal fate Both crops failed Tank 
and even wells dried up, fodder failed, cattle died, and tenants 
wandered away m seaich of employment The year was one of 
great scarcity and distress Up tdl the 7th November it was not 
considered necessary to start relief works When they were 
started at the sanctioned relief work rates (two aniias to each man, 
one anna six pies to each woman, and one anna three pies to each 
child between seven and twelve years of age) no one was willing 
to work at these lates Finally, on 9th February 1900, the 
Deputy Commissioner reported that it had not been necessary to 
start famine lelief works m the distuct f 'To piovide for the cattle, 

EE 
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however tho forests and raLbs including nil the rosorves 
which had not been leased to contractors tor grass cutting or 
grazing woro thrown opon to grazing at fees red need to half the 
usual rates. In addition, preparations had been mado to obtain n 
supply of grass from Bombay Presidonoy bnt by tho end of March 
tho famine was nearly over Largo sums were distributed under 
the Agriculturists Loans Act but figures for tho various tahsils nro 
not avadablo Arrangements had beon made to send 15 000 mon 
to tho Jholntn Canal to find roliof for thorn thoro bnt this measure 
did not provo necessary 

Tho chief security against fnraino is that tho non ngncultunl 
population is small that tho big ovrnors can themselves weather 
tho storm and aro oxpected to tido their tonants over tho time of 
distress, and that much of tho District supplies can bo brought 
in from outsido with fair cclonty 





CHAPTER III.— ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A — Administrative Divisions. 

. Tlie District forms part of the Rawalpindi Division, and is m 
the charge of a Deputy Commissioner under the control of the 'Com- 
missioner and Superintendent of the Rawalpindi Division. The 
Deputy Commissioner’s head-quarters are at Campbellpur. There Tahails 
are four tahsils with head-quarters at Camphellpur, Fatteh Jang, 
Pmdigheb and Tallagang The first takes its name from Attock, - 
the old tahsil head-quarters , the others are known by the names 
of their present head-quarteys Each is in charge of a Tahsildar 
assisted by a ISIaib-Tahsildar. Under the Tahsildar and Kaib- Kanungos 
Tahsildar are the Girdawar Kanunges, who again supervise the and Palwa ” 8 
patwans The staff atthe head-quarters of each tahsil includes, 
besides the Tahsildar and Naib-Tahsddar, one office Kanungo, 
one accountant ( wasilbala navis ) , one clerk (sidh navis), a sub- 
treasurer, clerks for the Tahsildar and Naib-Tahsildar’s courts, an 
overseer, peons and menials 

The following statement shows the Kanungo and patwan 
establishment for each tahsil and for the whole District — 


CHAP. 
Ill, A 

Adminis- 

trative 

Divisions 


Tahsil 


Attock ' 

Fatteh Jang 
Tindigheb 
Tallagang 
Head-quarters 

' Total District 


Patwaris 

Kanungos 

Patwans 

Naib-Patwans 

Office 

Kanungos 

Field 

Kanungos 

60 

3 

1 

3 

60 

3 

1 

2 

50 

3 

1 

a 

42 

3 

1 

2 



1 


202 

13 

6 

10 


A patwan’ s charge includes on an average 3 villages in 
Attock Tahsil, 4 villages m Fatteh Jang, 3 villages m Pmdigheb 
and 2 villages m Tallagang There are three grades of patwans, 
the lates of pay being Rs 10, Rs 12 and Rs 14 'per mensem 
Field Kanungos leceive Rs 25 or Rs 30 per mensem, the office 
Kanungos getting Rs 40 The Sadr Kanungo is paid Rs 60 
rising by 4 mpees yeaily increments to Rs 80 

Each village has its headman or headmen, who are paid by Village 
a grant of o pei cent of the village revenue demand The total DeaJmeri 
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number of lambardara in tho District 13 1 536 Their distribution 
i ^=^0! , b y th ° ‘“Is' 13 13 S'™ m tho 

Tiii*c«. margin They aro responsible 
for tno collection of revonuo and 
nro bound to assist m tho proven 
n*d»gh»b ^ lir tion and dotcction of enraes and 

c K mtho work of genoral ndmimstra 

tion TI 10 oflico of chiof head 
man does not exist in tho District 



In Tallogang Tahsil it has been decided bv Go\ernmont that 
tho present sjstom of ilrfkaddrtt is not to be replaced bp the moro 
fonnal zailddri system tho ildkaddrt arrangernonts which were first 
introduced shortly bofore tho Settlement begun lmvc since been very 
carefully reconsidered and revised and it is hoped placed on a moro 
satisfactory footing thero havo been igcertam numuer of complaints 
duo to tho changes mndo for somo ono is sure to bo dissatisfiod 
by any alteration and tho peoplo of this District when dissatis 
fied lmvo no hesitation in making tho fact known Tho now 
arrangernonts are behoved to bo working well 

It is perhaps os well to explain that an Udltidir is for all 
practical purposes a ailddr under another name but tho greater 
elasticity of tho rules under which tho systom is worked renders 
it more suitablo for a tahsil liko Tallngnng 

In tho rest of tho District tUdirs wero appointed during 
Settlement TI 10 previous arrangement was to appoint o»l\ imfm 
lh >r* tho \ndm* in practico being attached to no special circle 
This evstem was found to work tmdl\ Indms were found to 
concentrate in certain families and localities and large tracts worn 
left with no tnamlhor at all In somo cases ono tunn injened 
more than ono tnam Tho regular aU liri system has now Ikm. 1 i 
introduced and is working well In Fntteh Jang nod Pindighch 
it hns to contend with family and tribal jealousies and quarrels hut 
can* 1ms l>cen taken in the formation of circles and in making 
appointments to allow for the social peculiarities of these tohsils 

The Di t net staff consults of tin Diput\ Commissioner nhois 
nl^o I)i tnct Magistrate an \s i*tnnt Commissioner wlio is in charge 
nf the subdivision including tin I’indiglich and Tallngnng Tnhsils 
and three hxtrn Ai*<t>tant Commissioners of whom out is nl«o 
Hi tnet Judge one ls in chnrge of the Treasury and one is Here 
mi \ 1 tnni. The Police are in charge of the Superintendent of 
1 oltct The Civil Surgeon is Sup< nntt ndrnt of tho Joih There 
*n 2 Men tfT for the* di |n> al of cmlcaso work 

Th »ih I tat< undi r the charge of the Court of M orthistlmt 
< f kot latte h khan in 1 atte h Jong Tali 1 ] It is timing mI hr the 
Drjmtv ( ommmioner through n spMna) Tah«ildur ilrputed os 
tntnag r Tiie total area of the I state is 6fi, 3^2 iwr« % of which 
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29,061 acres are cultivated There aie no debts, the total assets 
are about three lakhs of nipees, and the annual income about a 
lakh of rupees The chief income is from rents The ward, 
Saidar Muhammad Nawaz Khan, is a minor seven years old, and is 
at pi esent-bemg educated by a tutor He has just been betrothed 
to a grand-daughter of the Mallik of Kalabagh 


CHAP 
III, B 

Justice 


Section B —Justice 

The Judicial woik of the District is supervised by the Divi- 
sional and Sessions Judge of the Rawalpindi Division 

The staff for the disposal of criminal cases is the Deputy Criminal 
Commissioner, who is District Magistrate, 4 Magistrates of the Justlce 
fhst class (the Assistant Commissioner, Pmdighqb, and the 3 
Extra Assistant Commissioners), the 8 Tahsildais and jNaib- 
Tahsildais and two Honorary Magistiates The Tahsildars have 
magisterial poweis of the second class, and the Naib-Tahsildars 
powers of the third class Khan Sahib Muhammed Azirn Khan 
has magistenal powers of the first class within the limits of 
Attock Tahsil, and holds his court at Hazro The Managei of 
the Kot Court of Wards is an Honorary Magistrate of the second 
class 


The District is not markedly criminal, the amount of crime 
being considerably below the provincial average But murders 
and culpable homicides aie, as m the adjoining Districts of Jhelum 
and Rawalpindi, a prominent feature of the District crime 

Murders numbeied 22 m 1906, 38 m 1908 and 24 m nine 
months of 1904 The'figuies for culpable homicide m the same 
penods were 9 and 6 Murders aie seldom premeditated When 
they are, or when an unpopular person has been removed, detection 
is almost nnpossible The majority of murders are due to violent 
passions being suddenly aroused, and the handiest instrument, a 
stone, a Idtln, or a knife is used This class of violent crime usually 
sprmgs from disputes about women or land, and is not confined to 
any one tract Mui der charges are difficult of proof, and men of 
violent passions, ^.and many of the tribes answer to that description, 
find m muider a foim of revenge, which is peculiarly complete, 
while the pumshment demanded by the law is by no means 
inevitable Generally the number of convictions in murder cases 
of the more important type is unsatisfactoiy When plans are 
well and skilfully made and the murdered man was himself 
unpopular theie is httle chance of punishment following the offence 

Poisoning is almost unknown 

Grave offences against pioperty aie happily laie Dacoities 
aie unknown except when a piedatoiy band comes acioss the 
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IU *B nror W ltbin the District therein practically no organised c.nmo 

Jaltiw. ^ 5 an 5 on Grand Trunk Road for soino timo gavo somo 
anxiety but the imposition of a punitive post has had tho desired 
effect In years of scarcity thoro is occasionally a more or less 
serious outbreak of crimes ngmnst property Such crimes however 
are not a normal featnro of tho District There is a remarknblo 
absence of cattle theft and forgery Theft is a constant olomont 
in tho enmo of tho District, but never roaches tho provincial 
average Petty crime generally is small and tho Tahsildars and 
Is aib-Tahsfldora havo very light cmmnnl work 

Offences under Special and Local Laws are principal offonces 
under the Cattlo Trespass and Forest Acts Tho totnl number 
is small The forest area is not largo and thoro is littlo tomptn 
lion to commit offences 

a»UJuftl« Tho Deputy Commissioner m this District is not also District 
Judgo That offico is usually bold by ono of tho Extra Assistant 
Commissioners who superintends tho administration of civil 
justice in tho District. The Assistant Commissioners at Pindighob 
» and tho Extra Assistant Commissioners linvo powors of Mnnsiffs 

of tho first class Tho four Tahsihlnrs havo got third class cml 
jKjwcrs. In addition there is n MunsifF nt Gampbcllpur and 
another at Pindighob Both liavo socond class powora l horo aro 
no Honorary Cml Judges. Litigation is not -very henw Tho 
population is almost ontrrcly agncultuml and thero aro no largo 
centres of population or trado Suits for mom \ tako up most of 
tho timo of tho Cml Courts Other features of tho cml litigation 
are inntnmonml suits and suits for pre-emption Tho Land 
Alienation Act of IfMJO has brought about a stcnd\ decrcnso in tho 
number of cml suits for tho jKisscssion of land and has also hn<l 
nn cfTict on tin \ ohmic of iiioiili suits The Pre-emption Act and 
tlu 1 imitation of Iguana Act ha\c also hnd their slinn hi dimmish 
ing htigntion 

1^*'^ T) ip local bnr includes ono Immstor ten pleaders of whom 

thrtc nix of tho tin*t grndt and serin of tho second and four 
mukhtnrs linn art no reunite agents. ImjKirtant Con mnu nt 
j -cut ions nn undirtnkin bv tho I uhhc Prosecutor uho do<** 
dut\ fur lx>tli Rnmdpind ami Mtock nml lives in Rawalpindi. Of 
tin r 7 petition writers in the difTcnnt courts of tho District 1^ 
nn of tin first gradi and JS of tho second 

i> ir*u*. The Dvpntr (omnimjonir is n-ojjlnn Registrar Tho 
Tahsildars art* Nub- Registrar* for tlu ir own tnli«d< and Raja 
Ila£h Ah is nn additional NidnRcgi trar nt lu-nd-fpmrti r* for the 
a i tnnee of the Rigistrar The fame cau^s which ban effected 
a diminution in tin \olume of mil litigation hm effected a 
redact* n in the miml« , r of registrations Registrations arc 
era lwdlv l»etng confined to agncultuml tribes 
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The following table shows the number of deeds registered and 
the fees realised during the years 1904, 1905, 1906 


Years — 


Fees realised in Rt pees 


For registra- 
tion 


For copies 


Number of 
deeds regis- 
tered 


CHAP 

ni. c 

Land 

Revenue 


1904 (9 months) 

1905 

1906 .. 


2,231 

2,907 

3,585 


628 

135 

187 


1,037 - 

1,053 

1,313 


Section C — Land Revenue 

The following statement shows the village tenures as broadly Village 
classified at the recent settlements — SdTenureB* 




Privately owned 




Tabsil 

Zamindari 

Pattidan 

Bhaiachara 

Total 

Ownpd by 
the State 

Total 

Altock 

13 

100 

81 

194 

6 

200 

Fatteb Jang 

20 

61 

117 ' 

204 

7 

211 

Pmdigheb 

9 


118 

133 

22 

155 

Tallagang 

1 

6 

75 

85 

18 

101 

District 

49 

173 

394 

616 

53 

G69 


Zamvnda/) i estates are those owned by a single proprietor, or 
m common by more than one , pathdun villages are those m which 
each proprietor owns not the particular fields which he^ holds, 
but a specific ancestral share m the whole estate , bh/nachdi a 
villages are those m which every man is owner of only as much 
land as is m his possession, or as it is commonly put “ possession 
is the measure of right ” Few of the villages correspond exactly 
to any one of these types Many of them are a mixture of two 
of them with the characteristics of one class _ predominating 
Many of the bltmachd/i a villages are divided into tai afs, and m 
some of these villages, though classed as bhaiachd/) a, the measure of 
right m one tai af may be ancestral shares, while in the rest of 
the village right follows ancestral shares It is only m those 
parts of the District where outside interference, especially Sikh 
interference, was least that the villages closely approach any one 
type The tendency is for all villages to become blxmochm a estates 
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/ m A C The number of owners in a zamindan estato mcreaw and sooner 
T " or later tho joint holdrag ib split np on shares. Tho estnto then 
■Rtrmme becomcB pattiddn Gradually tho lands hold by each shareholder 
become more and moro unequal in vnliio and oxtont and possession 
diverges widely from anocstrol shares It then becomes necessarr 
to do away with the old arrangement by shares and to rccogmsd 
possession os the measure of right, though for cortnin purposes 
such os vxalba payments tho owners sometimes oloct to continue to 
bo bound by the old shares. Tho am inddn estates nrc chiefly those 
belonging to tho big Jodhra Ghebn nnd Khnttnr landowner* There 
is only ono samtnadn estate in Tnllagnng nnd that is owned hv 
Sayyads Tlio six pattiddn villages nro owned by Gahkhars and 
Janjuas All the Awtfn villages nrc bhawchara Of tho 26 Fatteh 
Tang amUidin villnges 21 nro in tho Ghcb ilaLrt nnd aroowne<l I nr 
tho Sardar of Kot and other big Ghcba propnotors All tho Pindi 
glieb aminddrt villages nro owned by tho Todliras There is not 
a singlo amtnddn village in tho Mnhbnd HdLv nnd only ono in 
the Jandill The amtnddn Tillages of Attock Tnhsil nro mninlv 
in tho Isola circlo and nrc owned by Khnttars J aft id in tonuro 
is more common in Attock Tnhsil than blmachira tho owners in 
these villages l>oing Pathilns nnd khnttars. With ver\ fcwoxcop- 
tions all Amin villages nro lhavirhdra cstntes Some of tho 
villages bon 1 p lr estates hold bv ono propnetnn Ixxl) nro 
ospecudlv in Tnllagnng of enormous sire nrobnblv larger than 
in nn\ .other part of the Prounco Lawn, for instance exclusive 
of the great l*nwn ralh now included in tho Government estate 
of Rakh Sakcsor is lt> miles long nnd 1 A miles broad Tliohif 
nnd Trap nrc n little sriinllcr nnd there an mnnj villnges which 
lmvo nbont ItHHMl acres Naimra which is the Inrgest ullngo in 
Pindighcb hns an area of 7 «j 442 acres Tlieir jmsition ns elm fa 
of the o enormous villages gives mnnv of the headmen an unixirt 
nnco not known among tho peasant rv elsewhere In thew huge 
r tates the whole inhabitants nrc not massed together in one village 
site, but most frequently the nctual cultivators of tho soil hvi in 
scattered lmmlets. Tliero nrc sometime* ns mnnv ns TO or 10 of 
theso hnmhtsin n large estate some of them men fann houses 
others considerable ullages. In mnnv cn is it was found just or 
neers arv nt tin time of the It< gular S tth nu nt to form Mich 
dl L into m pirate estates paving n small annual Mitn to the 
parent ullngi Blit this wns doiu onlv when tin cultivators 
proved n more than ordmarr degni of indijHmhnci of th 
Stipemr tnl»e When liomver lx>th the ullnge* tin |mnntas 
well ns thi d) I tren of tin sum n U the ^rtthimnt Offir 
allowed n parntion when claimed by tin dh l if he ct n*id< red it 
strong etiODph to stand br it < If 

jt | „ n common place to sav that tenures one their pro*' nt 
form to tl e nrtum tnVrn hv tin lleri nrn Oftirnts nt the Regular 
< 'fttl«*mmt of Rawalpindi nnd Jin him Districts Right* hail n wr 
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been clearly defined or understood, ancient disorders and Sikh rn^o 
rapacity had produced the greatest confusion and wiped out from rrr 
men’s minds the memory of foimer relations But in each District ijan nn0 ove 
the confusion was least precisely in those tahsils which are now 
included m Attock District In consequence, the land tenures of 
the Distuct present few features of complexity In the ordinary 
village there is the landowner who pays the revenue, occupancy 
tenants who generally pay m kmd at the same rate as tenants-at- 
will, and tenants-at-will who always, except m Attock Tahsil, pay 
m kind 

The various forms of piopnetary tenures known as talulcddri, 
did and adorn malliyat (superior and inferior proprietorship), the 
cdmhdo'am tenuie and the mdlil Iccibza are all more or less the 
result of the unsettled state of proprietary 1 lghts m the village of 
the distinct at the time of the commencement of the British rule 
In many cases these tenures represent a compromise between the 
claims of the older proprietors and those of the persons m posses- 
sion at the time of the first Regular Settlement, who had borne 
the heat and burden of the day, had paid the Sikh demands, and 
were undoubtedly worthy of gieat consideration But Sikh rule 
was estabhshed later m this District than further east, and was 
never so fully developed Piopnetaiy right, on the arrival of the 
British Revenue Officials, was found to be a matter of less uncertainty 
than m Rawalpindi and Jkelum In Tallagang apparently the 
typical dispute was when an Awan family claimed to have superior 
right over the rest of their brotherhood The claimant would 
show that, though the defendants were his relations, he had ruled 
the village entirely alone, and that under our rule he had taken 
gram rents even from his own cousin But proprietary right of 
some sort was generally admitted In the whole of Pmdigheb and 
parts of Fatteli Jang and Attock, the Sikhs had maintained the pro- 
prietary body m much their old position At Regulai Settlement, 
rights m property were found fairly well defined In the cential 
tahsils the popular opimon recognised the big families as owners 
of the whole countryside and recognised the cultivating body as 
merely having a right of occupancy "Where the Jodhras, Gfhebas 
and Khattars claimed proprietary rights they were m general 
admitted and recorded But m Pmdigheb the Malliks failed to 
lealise the new value of propnetaiy rights, hitheito a burden, and 
owneiship passed to the old cultivatois In Attock Tahsil, it is 
true, some tribes, such as the Taikheks, had been subdivided, 
driven to their G-andgaili fastnesses, and dispossessed of all their 
rights m this District , but there too the Sikhs caused less disturb- 
ance than usual 

In some villages at Regular Settlement, one class of persons Superior 
was declared to be owners of the village, and the settlement of l ’ roprietora 
the estate was made with these, while certain others who had 
claims upon the estate were declared to be entitled to receive a 
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lalukddn allowance from those declared owners Sometimes 
these nghts were decreed in favour of a person or n family some- 
times m favor of n number of persons of ono tribe In addition 
to these ialnkddr* the frequent disputes about the ownership of 
villages led to another distinction and wo frequently find din 
mdhlt and adna vidltfo in the Bnmo village The rights of dlo 
mdliXs aro not uniform In Pindighob tho din vidhlt sometimes 
ore entitled to share ra the common lands, but commonly tho} 
merely receive a talnhldn allowance tho athm vidhh being tho 
actual owners and the persons settled with and the only ones 
pntitlcd to sharo in the common lands. 

In regard to taluhldrt allowances Colonel Cmcroft snul in 
his Settlement Report — 

There havo been fow large cases m which Utlultldrt allow 
an ccs havo been awarded to superior from inferior proprietors 
Tho generality of these nwards havo been m recognition of 
superior rights exercised b\ somo classes who though now 
debarred from tho managements of tho estates yet received bv 
nrcscnptivo right certain dues which tliov had acquired cither 
from being rulers of the country or from being managers during 
Sfkh rule or from being tho rcnl proprietors but dispossessed 
and receiving these small dues in acknowledgment of their original 
right 

The talnhldn tenures are found in estates and take the form 
of a surcharge on the rc\cnuc varying from one plco to four annas 
per rupcoof rctrmic Tho total tahtitldn payments aro Rs 2 >81 
I he recipients arc usuallv the representatives or members of the 
leading family of the dominant tribes who were generally allowed 
these dues ns the last \cstigo of their former ownership or lord 
ship of the villages which pnv them They hnio been recognised 
at successive settlements and having becomo stereotyped are not 
open to dispute Tlio Uthilddr* art sometimes rf/ im il\L* of the vil 
lngc ntid ns such own nil uncultivuted land nnd lm\e l>ocii recorded 
as rf/t i/kffil* m the papers I Isowhcro thc^ have no nghts 
of on\ description in the tnlitbldn villngts except to roeuve tluw 
dues nnd thc\ linve nothing to do with the pnwnont of thi 
rt venue 

In n few village* notnblv nt Mnkhnd nnd nt Haldol in the 
1 attrh Jnng Nnln nre found inferior proprietors paving n >d>nn 
of the gwmn to tin mijhoip propnitor who tngngn for the 
revenue In Mnklmd indeed tin rx nre inferior proprietors oceu 
pnnev U nnnts and tenant* at wilt all paving exactlv the same kind 
nnts The / thtl I irt ti nurt i* unknown in \ttock Tali il 

< Ik ihx uni* figure frcquintlr in the hi ten of tin lb trict 
The d *1 *» on vrn un| Iv th grant if one-fourth j**rti u of tin 
kin 1 r\ Winn tnki n bv tfie S ikhs to certain tnl»al chn f nnd hi ul 
tu n fur tli«ur tv' i tone** in collecting it nnd for tin ir general nt I 
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to the Sikh administration It -was -thus essentially an alienation 
of revenue, for the Sikh took all that could be got from the 
cultivators, leaving nothing to them from which such a claim could 
be paid 
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The claim of certain of these to chalidi avis was recognised by the 
British Government on accession to power over this District, and 
the allowance was made m various ways It was much discussed 
whether these chaluM avis were alienations of revenue or proprie- 
tary profits, and the matter was finally dealt with, by giving to 
those whose claims were recognised, taluhddri rights over the 
owners, and an ivdvi from the Government revenue The prin- 
ciple applied was that, as the people were no longer rack-rented 
and unable to bear any share of the burden, it was fair and right 
that they should pay a share of these allowances from the share 
of profits now left to them by an equitable assessment 

The Malliks of Pmdegheb were the prmcipal claimants of 
chaluL am allowances, and their case was made the subject of a 
special report upon winch the orders of Government issued con- 
tinuing very liberal allowances to the then Malliks, and also 
making liberal provisions for their descendants In certain other 
cases in which similar claims were made, indms were granted to 
the claimants m heu of clialidi ams, but these arrangements ceased 
on the death of the ivnxm-kolders Ordinarily chal mi avi dues give 
no rights whatever except to the cash collections In a few 
villages, however, the Malliks of Pmdigheb are recorded as having 
a right to take a share of gram crops, and sometimes a share of 
pioduce These rights are often the subject of litigation 

A curious tenure, which prevails m certain Pathan villages Lila Tenure 
of the Chhachh, remains to be noticed It is that known as the 
lllevand 


Mr Dane has described it m detail m paragraphs 35 and 36 
of his report on the Yusafzai Subdivision of the Peshawar District 
Briefly put the tenure consists in the allotment to each family or 
subdivision of the village of a long stup of land m each of the 
mam quarters of the estate, so as to ensure that no one shall get 
the better of his neighbour Inside the strip, which often runs 
to a length of half a mile, each member of the family takes so 


many spans according to his share, until, as subdivision increases, 
the resulting field tends, to quote Mr Dane, to become “ length 
without bieadtk ” Mercifully the tenure is only found either m 
whole, exclusive" of chain, or m part, m the twenty-two villages 

In whole — Asghar, Sale* Khan, Hamid, noted m tlie mar g m > and “ 
Pandak, Snidkhel, .IVardag Nasuzai Banian, Several of these it IS break - 
Punjivana, Babhudi, Abubahr . j , n 

In-part — Shinkn, Mominpur, Jalalia Allu, m o U P tinder the pieSSUre 
Uafcar Gorgushti, Alalikmala, Shahdtr, Bliangi, of Well-Sinking It IS obvi- 
K1 " s " m ' G.rh, »i.», A«», t bat a # e ll cannot be 


sunk to advantage m a field two feet wide and half a mile long, 
so when a man wishes to improve his property in this way, he 
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negotiates exchanges or purchases, and consolidates his holding 
— In one small village of 300 acres in which there has been a rush to 
sink melts, re measurement shoved that somo 1 500 mutations 
must be onterod up to give effect to all the transfers which had 
taken place That this tondency to consolidate will grow admits 
of little doubt as tho advantages of the Ukt tenure are purely 
msthetic There are few prettier Bights than a Uh village as it 
ripens in the spring harvest into a rainbow of wheat and cmrloy 
with here and there a sombre belt of gram. 


JNOk *«Lm 


The origin of tho inferior proprietary tenure, known ns the 
lab a mdhl is thus described by Colonol Cra croft — 

‘ From tbe conflicting circumstances brought to light and 
consequent as boforc stated on Sikh over assessment Hr Thorn 
ton bethought himself of an expedient for recognising the rights 
of the cultivator without introducing into the settlement records 
tho anomalous holding of a cultivator paying no ront to the 
propnotor He docidcd that in all cases m which tho person 
recorded as cultivator at Summary Sottlomont paid no rent to tho 
proprietor he should under the circumstances of his particular 
case os proved by judicial enquiry bo recorded cither ns propnotor 
of his holding mdliL lab a in which caso ho wns to oxorciso nil 
tho ngbts of property and pav only tho Government demand or 
cesses or as cultivator paying rent to the propnotor Tho tenure 
is an anomalous one for tho mdliL Ixtb a does not slum) in tho 
village responsibility and enjoys no lharo in tho common land or 
profits It was, however tho only wai out of a great difficulty 

Tho practico has boon to record as intfld* lab a only indivi 
dual cases and small holdings wherovor tho holding was largo and 
the class claiming proprietary right important a share m tho 
villa go common profits has been awnrdod * 

Such proprietors aro common in sorao ports of tho District 
and tho status conferred on them seems to lin\e been n very fair 
compromise between their claims and the objections of tho other 
owners Tlicso men paid no rent and war© not in fact tenants in 
tho ordinnrv acceptation of the term Thev wort ofton j>er*ons 
who had stttlcd in tho villngo in troublous times or during Hit 
currencv of Sikh contracts and had borne their share of the burden 
along with older proprietor* who were often only too glad to allow 
them to do so and they wtn therefore clearly entitled to a higher 
status than Hint of a mert tenant 


In Tallagang Mr Ilranrireth followed much the same coum 
Tenant*! who lmd acquired such prucnptivo right that they 
could not fairlr be made to pay n rent rntt Wire gi^tn the 
status of mffil l if it Air Itrandn t Ii wrote Thcwi/d hit *t 

has eften 1 k\ n called a copy hohh r but is raallr manr t In 
\ nghdi free holler or owner of nti r tat< tail than anything 
cW The only limitation to his rights is the unlver al law of prt 
cop ion if I e sells lm land he mnst offer it first to the village 
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\ 

owners Latterly, he has sometimes been made to' pay a small fee 
or seignorage due to the old owners, but this has not interfered 
with his rights of proprietor ” The classes from whom the labza 
mdlikdn were drawn were chiefly members of the family of the 
original owners who had fallen into an inferior position, tenants 
of old standing who had become to all intents and purposes 
proprietors of their field, men who came into the village by gift 
Qr marriage, purchasers of particular fields, and those who were 
put m by the authorities of the time to manage the village during 
the dispossession of the real owners The position of the malil 
labza as described by Mr Brandreth is tins he has full rights 
over the particular fields that he holds , but that is all , he “ has no 
share m the rights and responsibilities of the village he is not 
responsible for losses, and therefore he cannot claim a share m the 
reduction arising from increased cultivation, he has only to pay 
the sum fixed at settlement and has nothing to do with the vil- 
lage There is this peculiarity that when the owners have no 
other means of meeting their losses, they can make their mdlil l 
labza a sharer and owner m the village, and call upon him to pay 
his share like the others J5 

If Mr Brandreth intended that the mdhh labza should be 
unaffected by alterations m the assessment of his village, his 
intentions have not been carried out , except m a few cases where 
lump payments were distinctly ordered, the mdlil labza pays the 
revenue assessable on his holding m the ordinary way, and m 
addition r indhkd r na taken by the full proprietors, a percentage on 
the land revenue. The mdlil labza now differs from the full 
owner only owing to the fact that he pays the mdhldna and that 
he has no share m the shdmildt 

The opinion of Mr Brandreth and Colonel Cracroft that the 
malil laibza has no share in the responsibilities of the village is 
now of doubtful validity The mdhh labza is, under the Land 
Revenue Act, a “landowner” and is liable under section 61 
Even if it be held that he is an “ inferior landowner,” he is still, 
under proviso (6) and Rule 208, liable for the land revenue 
m the same way as any other owner In Tallagang, the old 
malildn labza whose status dates from the first Regular Settlement 
are of two kinds The first class includes those whose-- mdlikdn a 
was fixed by separate orders of the nature of judicial decisions , 
the second and largest class contains those who were not made 
liable to the payment by any order of this kind The mdhldna 
of the latter arises from the circumstance that when Mr Brand- 
reth reduced Ins original assessments these men were given no 
share m the reduction, and at the next settlement the proportion 
between their payments and those of the full owners was main- 
tained, the difference bemg then for the first time treated as 
mdhldna at so much per rupee of the land l evenue The mdhldna 
rate thus depends not on the history of the particular holding, but 
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XU a on tho amount of the reduction from tlio benefits of which tho 
r mihldn lab a woro excluded by "Mr Brandreth s ordorfi 

I>tii 1 Eem- 

mie- In tftlisila other than Tnllncrang it is not tho custom for 

mdUkdn Lab+a to pay mSUdna to the village proprietary There 
tho rates of mdhidna varv from 1 jy to 40 £ per cont tho lower 
limit being uenally not much exceeded In nil tahsils tliero 
is now besides those old mdliLdn Ivhza of Regular Settlement 
ft Ixxlv of now mdhlxin htlrn who hnvo bought land without u 
fllinro in’the rhdmxldt sinco Mr Brnndreth s time The\ pa\ no 
mdltldiia oxcopt in n fow villogcs in Tollngnng whero in tho 
recent bathh proceedings they agreed to pni at the custonmrv 
mto in tho talisil ono pico per rnpco 

In some village* of Tnllngang there is n vnmiton of the 
lalim Ixil a vuiltL tenure the proprietor* l>eing divided into three 
classes — 


Kim of 

rrtTprUUrj 

UolUlng. 


T u 
c* t ii 


(1) 1*1 mdlihin or a*l i rd n*du (2 ) irdrirdn Ivt a (8) vtdhlxhi 
Ixil a Their respective rights and liabilities arc not c\crrv\hero 
the pamo but in general tho third class has as usual, no share in 
the */»cfmiIcff tho second take* n share thcroin calculated on its 
own holdings onl} and tho first takes a sharo calculated on the 
holdings of the uiefftMn Ixib u ns well as its own 


T K»IL Si* **f llrtW r In 


Mlscb ~ 
Cbhm bU 

1 atob J»»s 
X U 
<lb*b 

P 1POM 
|1 JlRh*b 
J M.U1 
M.khM 

T Hiring 
1H tnrt 


Tlie Assessment Reports contain detailed information ils to 
tho sire of holdings The figures 
for cacli assessment circle irros 
pectivc of cultivated or uncultnn 
ted area arc given m the margin 
The figures lrnvo no pretensions 
to entire occurncv but are sufii 
cicntly neenrntefor tliur purjMise 
flencmllv tho rule is that in a cir 
cle without wells or other means of 
irrigation holdings nre icrv Inrgi 
In drv l (rim tracts of this kind 
there is no room for |>cnxnnt projirutnrv The strong tillages art 
Milages of large owners who can wait for sea*on* of prompt rit\ mid 
can nffonl to suj*|>ort and help their tenants m hnrtl times v *ul»- 
division of holdings tn these tracts is invariable accompanied 
with depref ion and debt In Tnllngang n In re the gnat prnjxir 
tion of proprutnrv holdings nre cultivated he tluoaiurs tlu’se 
areas an more tlinti sufficient nml i \i n too large for nolle good 
manage nunt but el<ewlare thee an tin result of ph\sird and 
political conditions 

The tenants of the l)i tnct nm U divided rongldv tub three 
clash's — 


(t) Mohnrrulnrs 

(2) Tenants with rights of ocrupance 
[ ) Tenants at wdk 
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The MoImi ndd i is tlie dark place of District revenue law No info 
one quite knows what a nwlai nddi is He is found chiefly in Attock r - ^ 
and Pmdigheb Tahsils, and popnlai opinion varies between call- ntle " 
mg him an inferior pi opuetor or a soit of glorified occupancy Mokarrtddrs 
tenant It is said that the inolcai i iddi is so called because Ins rent 
is fixed {nwlai ni ) "Whether his rent can be 1 educed or enhanced 
at re-settlement is a moot pomt 

Some of the molai i iddi s obtained then* peculiar status m the 
same manner as the mdlildn labza, obtamed tliens, and they 
claim to differ fi om them only m so much as they pay fixed rents 
to the proprietors Practically, the right has always been acqiui ed 
by sinking a well on another’s land The tenure exists in one 
or two ban dm villages m the Attock Nala, but the nwlari iddi is 
ordinal lly an outsider who was bi ought m to sink a well In 
the villages around Hazro he is usually a Hindu shopkeeper, who 
paid a large nazidna onenteung upon the land, and contracted 
to pay so much an acre as well, the amount varying very gieatly 
He usually holds under a deed, but is also found with a tenure 
reachmg back to pre-British days, when no evidence as to nazi ana 
is procurable Another, and more ordinal y foim, is where no 
nazi ana has been paid, and the nwlai nddi has been brought on 
to the land to open it up He pays at veiy vaiymg lates, 
amounting often to more than twelve annas mdlildna m the 
rupee of land revenue, together with land 1 evenue and cesses, 
and 1 angmg down to less than the land 1 evenue and cesses 
Between these two are cases m winch cultivators have paid a small 
nazi ana Their rents aie always full Neaily all the nwlai 11- 
ddi s m Tahsil Attock whose lents aie fixed m teirns of the 1 evenue,’ 
are found m the Nala ban dm villages The bdindi nwlai nddi 
may be assumed, in default of pi oof to the conti aiy, to be an 
ongmal landholder who came to be ousted thiough the fiscal 
policy of the Sikhs 

The truth seems to be that the nwlai i iddi is a pi lvileged 
tenant whose rent is fixed for the tei m of settlement, and can 
then be enhanced only if the 1 evenue is laised Although he 
has the power of alienation he is not a pi opuetor, because be does 
not possess the light to engage for the 1 evenue But he is not 
an occupancy tenant, because he has poweis of alienation and 
because succession follows custom and not the piovisions of the 
Tenancy Act The payment made by him to the pi opuetoi is of 
the nature of lent 

The well smkei was not legal ded by om eaily settlement 
officials as acquiring so stiong a title as the adldajnddi of Multan 
or the taiaddadldi of Jhang In latei times the tenure has 
commonly been created by deed The conditions of the tenui e 
may be veiy various, and each case must be judged on its merits 

Tlie rents paid by nwlai i iddi aie very i anous In Pmdigheb 
the usual rate is a mdlildna of fiom 8 to 10 annas pei rupee of 
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Vrrfn rcvonue in addition to tlio land rovonne nnd cesses. In Attock 
rents almost dcfv analysis. Tliev nro low on good land nnd 
high on poor land in the most bowilclomig manner Tho Ilnzro 
shopkeepors pay from R&. 8 to Rb 12 an ncro a year nnd let out 
tho land on a rent of half produco to tenants nt -will Flsowhero 
Rs 1G an acre is a common rate Tho proprietor in either case 
para tho ro\ enno This leads to difficulties Tho circle mte in 
tho Chhachh at last settlement for wolls was Rs 6 an ncre The 
good wells round Hazro ought to he nssessed nt nt least Rs. 10 
As, however the proprietor only got from Rs 8 to Re 10 an 
acre eomo hesitation was felt in imposing tho full amount nnd 
tho absurdity wnB reached of assessing wells growing tho best 
cane nnd tobacco at only Rs. 0 or Rs 7 an acre 
chib dir In six villages m Tnhsfl Attock wells nro to he found belong 

ing to ono person bnt irrigating tho lands of nnothcr The owner 
of tho well takes a water rnto (dbidna) from tho owners of the 
land tho owner of tho land is responsible only for tho nnimgntcd 
rate fixed upon the land in tho villngo distribution of revenue, 
tho owner of tho well being responsible for tho water roU This 
is known ns chdhddr tenure Tho tenuiH. is not and novor has 
been recorded in the revenuo papers bnt tho thing exists 
especially in tho villages round Unrro Tho chdluljr is not himself 
a cuUnntor but is a capitalist and usually a trndor 
Teeunu* 7 The occupancy tenants of tho District hnvo obtained tliur 

** rights m \nnous wavs Somo obtatned their stntus b\ assisting 
tho propnetors to lienr tho burden of tho Sikh assessments others 
obtained it ns a compromise with the parties declared owners 
the tenants agreeing to give up their claim to Ik? declared pro- 
prietors of tho village which they despaired of proving on con 
flit ion of tliur lx?ing declared hereditary tenants. Many obtained 
it ns a reward for giving evidence in favour of the successful 
pnrtv in a claim for proprietary nghts 

The regulation of tenant right was effected roninh nt 
Regular Sett lemint in Talngnng bv Mr Brnudrttb nnd in tin 
otlu r tnbxils by Colonel Cmcroft Colonil Cmeroft h account of 
tho action taken north of tho Soon Is of interest — 

Ca<cs regarding the status of cultnntors win. conte ted 
with great warmth on either side The culti\ator tried to prow 
nntiquitv of tenun the proprietor omlen\otired to show that he 
or his father had located him nnd had allowed him to rumdii 
on Ins Land' but that be wo.s not tberefon obliged so to contfniw 
him Ibe cultivator often pleaded that the pruprh tor had ln'eii 
in great htrxut" nnd had liecn rescued by tho cultivating cla < 
ninl that it was hanl tlmt lie slionhl Ik nt the mere) of 
tin proprietor in tlun good times when in Ind ones he would 
ItaCn nndc am hoenflo. to n tnm him He a!*o claimed 
to \a\t brought wn«tt land under cultivation to hare 
impn^ed it hr manuring tt or mi mg irabanlmcnt to hate 
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erected hamlets, planted trees, and the like Sometimes the 
claim advanced "was that he was, in fact, an original proprietor , 
such claims fall under the preceding section All these claims 
and pleas were gone into s ermtvm The rule of limitation 
Avas ultimately apphed with the greatest reserve m favour of 
the proprietor, and it was foimd that it satisfied him At first 
a more detaded classification was attempted, with a view not to 
injure the interests of the cultivating class It was ruled, after 
consultation with the heads of subdivisions, that a cultivator who 
had brought waste land under cultivation, and *had paid cash 
rates for 12 years or who had received cultivated land, paid cash 
rates, and had possession for 20 years, or who had received culti- 
vated land, paid m gram, and held for 30 years, prior to settle- 
ment, should^ be recorded an hereditary cultivator But at last 
the practice resolved itself into this, that 12 years’ clear occu- 
pancy prior to British rule, i e , A D 1848-49, should, under any 
circumstances, constitute a title to an hereditary cultivating 
tenure It was asked of the proprietor himself, as suggested by 
Mr Thornton, whether he considered he ivould, could or ivould not 
or could not, oust a cultivator , in a great many cases he declared 
he would not , such a case was entered on what is called the 
muddlMat paper, or statement of the rights and liabilities of 
cultivatois, and considered at an end, unless either party subse- 
quently came into court, endeavouring to show that his statement 
was incorrect, and that he had proof to substantiate his claim 
against that statement The fact is that there is some difference 
m the tenures of the cultivating class m the eastern and western 
parts of the District The cases m the foirner were first adjudi- 
cated The pi eponderance of the Sikh power had rendered the 
position of the cultivatoi more secure, and such a burden had 
been imposed that, though theoretically the proprietor had the 
power of ousting the cultivatoi , practically he had never the avlII , 
while m the western part the revenue was lighter, the proprietor 
more powerful, and the Government weaker ” Since the above 
remaiks were Aviitten the Punjab Land Tenancy Act of 1887 has 
come into force 
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Mr Brandreth’s action m Talisil Talagang is thus described 
m the Jhelum Gazetteer — 

The regulation of tenant right m this District Avas mainly 
effected by Mr Arthur Biandreth at the fhst Regulai Settlement 
Durmg the Summary Settlements some tenants paid rents m 
kind , but the great majonty paid m cash at the Government 
revenue rate and no more They wei e thus on a practical equal- 
ity mth those whom we now recognise as ovmers This equality 
was the natural outgrowth of the Sikh system, which generally 
refused to recognise any privileged status between the Government 
and the cultivator Mr Branch eth put an end to this state of 
matters In every village he first defined and set apart those 

GO 
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in A o whom ho considered to bo owners All other cnlhvntora wore 
distributed among four classes of tenants of which the first threo 
nnfc were grunted nghta of occupancy and tho Inst wero tlio tenants 
at will 

These classes were ns under, n — 

I — Ancient tenants atdmi Ixnttmt being thoso who had 
corao in before tho great faraino of 1783 

II — Old tennnts inu'hUl purdnn who had bcon in pos 
session nbout 50 years on tho nvemgo (any from 1810 
AD) 

III — New tenants, mnvtaUl nnyn or jaihd who carao in after 
H10 but wero considered to hayo a claim to nghts 
of occupancy 

AH the nbovo clnsM?s were granted rights of occnpancy or 
to use tho language of the District wero mndo muttahl the fourth 
class comprised nil the ti nnnts at will or yltmr mnnlaUl This 
svstein of cla ill cat ion <ml\ den loped itself nftcr the Settle 
meat had been *oim turn in progress it was therefore no\tr 
npjdied in Tnlisil Ihelmn where onl\ tho broad distinction of 
miwttlil or yin 1 1 mn*hhl was recorded In tho other three tahsils, 
huwixer it wns generally enforced but many modification* wero 
allowed in individual case* especially in tho matter of rent for 
the question of rents wns also regulntod by Air Ilmmlrtth Rent* 
in hind weno recognised and maintained whonoier it wns possiblo 
to do so and cn. li rents wero regulated ns follows — Tho ancient 
tenants of the first class were clmrged tho rove nuo rnU* and cesses 
mill a nmnll additional sum for m ill hi TIio old inmlfihl tenants 

»r second cla s pnitl tho re senile rites and cesses together with 
n in till v 1 1 of from two to four nnnns on each rupee of rorenuo 
Tin third class nr new mu*t di tenants pni<l (lie samo ns tho 
second clns except that in their case the 1 1 {ItL tin wns put at 
from four to «i„!it ami i In actimlK q -s«ms mg tlio w till tin 
tin thcorttic-il ^cht in an iftiii n good deal modified The 
ca h ri nt of ti n mt with ut rnjits of occiipancv could not of 
emir t lx fixed but tli rate then ixi tinj, a ns duly Hit down nltd 
in j net ice it has not Iks n 'err often since di parted from Such 
cnhnntsnn liomur urr ran Mr Hnindnth intended tluit 
tin m rents should Ik; reconletl m the gro s result mmh with 
out di tails of thi calculation l»x which it was reacheil and it 
was furtlar propo-sal that thc«i gross rentals should Ik modi 
fit 1 j nodicilli in nceonlnnci witli tin pnet of com This part 
tf tli m*1i« mi hasnlwms Ik inn dead h tt< r it wns impossible 
t * \ Hp M*cn t tli d tails of th« calculate n and in pnctici all 
tin j arti ^ cotiu nu l luiu \ ai<l ntti ittum to in t hint, Imt tin 
No on Im ura ih 1 or attempted to Inn fits n nt n valued 
tqon a corn stan lard nnd so it Ins cuim nlmut that all tninnts 

pay rentals m hind or rentals in cash equal to tlm num as usscd 
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upon the land with cesses and with or without a mdhLdna or malba 
surcharge of various amount 

JEn the recoid of the subsequent settlements all these rentals 
have been caiefully maintained m their old proportions They all 
take the form either of lental m kind, or of a payment of a 
mdhlodna m cash m addition to the revenue and cesses now 
assessed upon the land, but the old classification of occupancy 
tenants has not been followed it has no connection with the Punjab 
Tenancy Act, and is therefore practically obsolete m the new 
recoi d all tenants with 1 lghts of occupancy have been recoi ded as 
holdmg under either section 5 or section 6 of the Tenancy Act, and 
no further discrimination has been attempted The practical l esult 
is that the most part of the old asdmis Icncliml with a few others 
have been placed under section 5 , and the rest under section 6 

The status of occupancy tenant is not very clearly understood 
m the Distuct Eveiywhere they pay the same i ents as tenants at- 
will Where the owners are strong the tenants are weak, and 
their rights are correspondingly contracted 

In the Chhachh, occupancy tenants pay cash i ents almost 
without exception and are a satisfactory and prosperous body 
In the Sarwala and bTala cncles they are quite indistinguish- 
able from the tenants-at-will Here and there m these two 
circles, especially m the Hal a, true occupancy tenants are 
. found, tenants, that is, who have a status radically different from 
that of tenants-at-will There they are the outcome of disputes as 
to ownership at one of the Summary or Regulai Settlements In 
such cases the knot was often cut by giving one of the claimants 
occupancy right's with the burden of the land revenue and a small 
mdlikd/na Elsewhere, occupancy tenants seem to have been mvented 
mainly for the purpose of preventmg the proprietors from 
worrying over bemg proprietors They pay the same rents as 
tenants-at-will and are subject to similar liabilities , and, except 
when Borne agitation arises, aie treated by their landloids with the 
same libeiality or severity In the Sarwala circle especially, 
occupancy tenants also cultivate large areas as ten ants-at- will 
under the same landlords, and this of course pi events them from 
emphasising their occupancy rights They aie, howevei, a weak 
spot m the agricultural economy Even now, in villages along the 
Hassan Abdal and Abbottabad road, the pi opuetoi s complain loudly 
that then occupancy tenants have deserted then holdmgs to di ive 
bullock carts up and down to Abbottabad, and escape ejection by 
throwing down on their land tcnamva or some such woi thless ciop, 
from -which the landloid gets but little advantage The same 
difficulty is making itself felt i ound Campbellpur, where the occu- 
pancy tenants tend to drift into the Cantonment, and it is signifi- 
cant that in the two neighbonimg villages of Banai and Shakar- 
dana, which aie owned by a single piopnetor, the landlord has 
only got the full value out of the land by ousting, by fair means oi 
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mo otherwise practically all his occupancy tenants Tho difficulty is not 
XmadBert- lp drcd h^cly t° dimmish bnt nt present so little is the difference 
nue- between tho two classes of tenants recognised bv the people that in 
nil the discussions about Ihingi pavnd»n tbo landlords have nover 
thought of pressing their claims against the two clnsses sejmrateh 
Tho practice of Ihingi jxwndsh or pnvato niensiirciiient is 
perhaps peculiar to the Attock Talisil It dates from a tuno when 
tenants wero hard to get and applies to cash rented land only It 
is ftccordmglv found ns a rule only in the Glihnchh Tlio idea was 
tluit tho tenant received a reduction on his proper rent and this 
was managed by Ins being allowed to treat tho lundl (*■ of an ncro) 
ns consisting of only lb or 17 instead of 20 nutria* fly the time 
of the revised settlement tins relmte had begun to break down but it 
was recorded in tin papers of scecrnl village* At the current 
settlement it was founu to exist only in a eor\ feu estate* In 
some of tlies* where hannonj reigned tho parties agreed to 
express their rents in term* of the Government measure In othors 
m which discord pre\ ailed the old entry has been retained In 
somo village* n* m flurlmn in the \nln circle tho dispute l* purely 
verbal It applies only to the veil irrigated land and each 
jmrty knows to a pice what rent is duo on the well ami no measure- 
ment ieer take's place nt nil Hut ns the rate recorded is n ratoon 
a measure of ami subject to the deduction under discussion tho 
pnrtie* who nro on Imd term delight to wrangle o\cr the point 
As a mntter of fact tin suiiik nctunlh paid convs]>ond neither until 
the amount brought out b\ the Government nor with that h\ tin 
reduced standard and arc in c»ential* rents in gro * on the vnn 
ous tenancies. \f. howeeer neither jmrtv will agn'e to recording 
them as such for fear of loMng a handy Ikuil of contention the old 
entries lm\e liexn maintained but the totnl amounts due lrnet lieon 
added It wns m this village isj>ccinll\ thnt it was noticed that 
the lnndlonls neur n-alwil that the lr cfnnn to lime tin Cntms 
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altered could lie made with greater ifTect against tin ti limits nt 
will tlrnn ngnm t the occti|mnc\ tenant 
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people living by tilling other men’s land is found 
m finding tenants is much the same everywhere 

Mr Kitclnn gives the following account of the relations 
between landlord and tenants in the central tracts — 

To a strong ownei, occupancy tenants paying land rents are a 
source of sti ength not of weakness They pi ovide him noth the 
nucleus of a tenantiy, who have too much to lose to run away, 
while m most villages the occupancy tenants are also the tenants- 
at-will and the owner has no difficulty m keeping them in order 
It is genei ally the custom to state that the ownei s of Pmcbgheb 
and Fatteli Jang aie haish and exacting owners This is to some 
extent true, but it is not tiue without important reservations 
Difficulties and quairels between tenants and ownei s when they 
arise, and complaints against owners which sometimes over- 
whelm Government officials, aie almost always indications that 
the ownei s aie weak and that the old feudal relation between owner 
and tenant is bieakmg down All laige owners have munslns and 
agents, genei ally extiemely conupt, and these men stir up strife 
and derive benefit from the disputes which the} 7 originate Theie 
are, however, still many ownei s who are able to keep their tenants 
m older, and their rule, though haish, is by no means unjust or 
unreasonable Sai dar Fatteh Khan of Kot was the gi eatest of 
them all, and his tenants who feaied hmi, adnmed and even liked 
him, while they certainly always obeyed him The cardinal prin- 
ciple of the stiong ownei is that the tenant is a seif, without lights 
01 privileges, but when this has once been admitted the tenant is 
not badly treated In a good year the owner collects half the 
gi am and often half the straw, with seveial small dues, but m a 
bad year he is always ready with i emissions Dues on mamages 
and rents from kannns ai e only exacted when the tenant oi kamm 
slioivs any leluctance to give The OAvnei expects to be consulted 
before his tenants many, but m leturn he helps them with the 
mainage expenses, and it any disputes anse, secs them settled 
AYhen any tenant is subjected to haidship, he may be siue that 
the OAvnei will take up his quanel, and the oivners sometimes pio- 
tect then tenants fiom the consequences of then cnmes to an 
extent Avhich does not commend itself to modem methods of adim- 
mstiation The stiaw which has been taken away is neA r ei sold, 
buttoims a stoie upon AA r liick the tenant can diawm time of need, 
and loans so giA r en aie not collected agam 

At seed time adimnces aie made, and collected, AAithout 
mteiests, at harvest times AYhen m need, gram oi money 
is lent, or the Aillage shopkeepei makes the advances on the 
OAvner’s sccmity, and collects agam AAith his help, Avhilc the 
OA\nei secs that he does not piactise usury Small lcnt-fice 
giants are gmen to fakns oi mullahs, oi to the AndoAA and 
tatlieiles% and m cvciy Avay the OAAmei manages the aftansof 
his people doA\ n to the smallest detail In letuin foi all tins 
the tenant must do exactly what he is told, and his duty is 
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TTT r o by no means over when ho has ploughed his field and sown tho 
TjbTLt*. 8 i d lie must turn out and cut grass and w oo<l for the homestead 
nue he m iv ht pulled out of bed in the middle of tho night to ran 
erriml* he must not do nnvthinp novel without ashing for len\c 
nntl lu mu t realise that it is not lus place to gut rich but that ho is 
entitled onl} to li\o and to fee<l his fiunih c a cry thing more than 
this In. longing to the owner Tliere are lew owners wlio can livo 
np to tin stindnrd but there arc still a good many left among 
the ( he his of the (iheb circle and among tho Jodhr-is of tho fell 
Rlinttnis an nearlv alwavs unreasonable and harsli owners nnd 
os a n ult cannot collect nuts or htep tenants so easily ns hotter 
men c in do Tho large rents recorded m tho Kot estate nnd in 
hhundu ihLi of tht <s -il circle arc not meant to lie collected in 
full and tho tenants could not live if such rents were collected in 
good yen «ons nnd bad seasons alike Hie Kot estate is now under 
the ( ourt of Wards nnd 1 new with apprehension the future 
management in it* cfTeet on the tenantry Tho paternal adnunis 
trntion of Sardur fat till Kluin which was enmed on bj lus 
succe- nrs cannot lie sucet *sfull\ continued b\ nnv Go\cmmont 
official anil the tenants will linM to pa) the rents nnd render the 
service* winch prevailed litfon without receiving the protection 
nnd a sistnnee to wlmli tliev aro nccustomcel and winch alono 
remit r their rents licnruble In tho wholo of tho great Kot estate 
there is not a single occupancy tenant paying nt cash rents nnd 
genernlU sjienkiug the occutmncv tenants nnd tho owners in encli 
village are the same mdiwdunls Among horeditary owners tho 
small ami jioor owner makes the wor&t master llo cannot exact 
forcenl lnliour nnd get Ins commands ol)e\eel with tho case of tho 
strong owner but lie exacts Ins full rent eurj \car alike, and 
in addition tne to tnke more from tcnnnts who are afraid to stand 
up to lnm Moreover he cannot afford to finance Ins tenants in 
turn** of ill tre * and tries to squeeze just when he should lie 
generous Of nil owners jHrlmp tlie Hindu inone\ lender is 
tile most nxnrtcious grasping nnd unreasonable k» much so that 
the chngin,, of tin tenant to the land which la once owned is 
u ed us n cumi nn nt beer of oppre non Win n deputes break 
out Ik tw in owmrs ami tenants it nun 1 h said as a gt neral rule 
tlint liothare in tin wrong The ill pule Ix-gins with sotm follv 
gem rnllv nliout a woman and extends into mntters of rent and 
pi m rul ndnnni trntion until the original enu e of dispute n 
entire 1\ firgotten nnd each side Inmlm chnrge-s of oppre * »»n 
and in«xihmec which are e ut ire U foreign to the real matt# r nt 
i ue \ttunptsl\ th» owm r* to pn m r\i the tunlH rand grazing 
from di tnirtum are a fruitful ctu>i of dispute* hut here again 
Miih dijutc* onU break out when the owm rs ipnrre 1 among 
ilum ol\ s or nr 1*» trivial l v thur yen nnt Iln llv I do not 
re n alt r tint the ow m r t* ge in ralh n In 1 landlord fa Is ofti n n 
' n p l Landlord nccnrdin, to tla dim and mt t\ light by 
which la guile lit* fix t tip* hut nb olute Miliordin-ttton li) the 
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tenant is considered the corollary of consideration by the landlord, jn, c 
and as years go on, and feudal bonds relax, the tenant is less and ^ ^ eve 
less inclined to practise the unquestioning obedience 'which the nu0 
landlord has been taught to believe his absolute due 

Revenue History up to the Current Settlement 

Up to the second Regular Settlement the tahsil of Attock 
was composed of five fiscal subdivisions, namely, Haveli, Sarkam, during Sikh 
Hala, Sarwala and Haro, the last for convenience being divided into Rul, ‘ 
two circles Haveli and Sarkam included the Chhachh villages 
Sarwala lay south of these two and extended to the tahsil boundary 
'on the south, and from the Indus to the Kherimar hill east and 
west The rest of the tahsil fell into the other two ildhas , Burhan 
and the Kliattar villages lound Kot Sundki being in Hal a and 
Hasan Abdal, Wall and the villages east m the Haro ilaha Ho 
fiscal history of these ildhas has been obtained prior to AD 1813 
1 Prom this date to A D 1832, the Sikhs collected the rents by 
appraisement of ciop In AD 1833 Bhai Mahu Singh was 
appointed hdi ddi , and assessed the whole of Khattai containing the 
three last of the five ildhas above named He lesumed the 
chahdiams of the Tarkhelis, inhabiting the mountain of Gandgar, 
and thus gave the final stroke to their entire dispossession from 
the tldha of Haro He kept on better- terms with the Khattars, and 
allowed them a chahdi am out of the levenue His assessment was 
succeeded by that of Misar Ram Kishen, which lasted until 1841 
Diwan Sukli Raj again assessed m 1842, and his leases lasted until 
1846, and lastly Bhai Mahu Singh again returned and gave 
fresh leases m the year of the Regency 

The fiscal history of the ildkas of Haveli and Sarkam, com- 
posing the celebiated and fertile valley of Chhachh, inhabited by 
Pathans who located themselves there, driving out the DiMzaks, 
during some of the inroads of the Pathan mvadei s, is pretty Avell 
known smce A D 1813, when the Sikh power was fully established 
Leased at first for about seven years to Chaudhn Mazulla 
of Musa Kudlati, who collected the lents by appi aisement of the 
standing crop for Rs 24,000, it was afterwards managed by succes- 
sive hdi ddi s passing thiougli the hands of the well-known Sheikh 
Imim-ud-din They all collected by appraisement of the crop, until 
A D 1835 when Bhai Surjan Smgh and Baki Rai weie appointed 
hdi ddi s They fixed moderate assessments, which remained m 
force for eight years They were succeeded by Diwan Sukli Raj 
who revised the assessments These lasted until AD 1S46, and 

m 1847 the Regency 
ihiia 1838-12 1843-44 1847 assessments weie given 

out by Mr Vans 

fUneh 27,340 27, css 3S 686 Agnev and Bhai Sur- 

Chimciih 2 -jan Smgli A synopsis 

I SaTknm 41, 24 ^ 44,83C j3,oc 7 0 f these assessments is 

— t — shown m the margin 
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Tlio great peculiarity m tho fipcnl history of tho wholo of 
L Jlll J^ eTe ^ this tract including Chhncbh nnd Kliattar is that (lnnng this 
nno penod but few proprietors took np tho leases whole tracts 
containing many Tillages were leased to contractors. Thus at 
one tuno Dowa Shrtli a wealthy trader, took tho loaso of a large 
portion of Chhachh Ho wns in 1801 an old man qmto mined 
and reduced to tho humblest circumstances Tho Sikh assessments 
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Taiuil Fnttch Tang under tho Siklis was composed of the illLa* 

of Nnln (pfirt of the old Sikh i fJln of. a Inch a jiortion 1ms l>eon 
Sikh* * incorpornteil with Tahsil Attock) Fnttcli Inng Asgifin Sain nnd 
Kot The fiscal Ins ton of hot will follow in tho account of Pm 
diglicb The hi5tor\ of \sgum nnd Soitn is that of Rawalpindi 
These t likn* were directly managed by tbo Sikhs the rates Doing 
erfhnneed ns tho Sikh power increased The matem wns ns nsual 
kanlut In lrtlrt \D Mnlulmjn Rnnjit Singh Iiconng of tho 
gnerous exactions of Ins officials nnd of tho un. atufncton state of 
affairs, sent General \ i iiturn to assess theso and other tracts. His 
a^M.i* ments were fair nnd e\cn light hut following on a period of 
much depression and oicrtnxntion it wns with difficult \ tnev were 
realised In addition tho ngents who hail to cam out these fiscpl 
measures were rapacious nnd exacting nnd gn\c the lessees no 
chance 

■\\nrncd at last of incren mg disaffection ‘Yfnlinmjn Rnnjft 
Singh summoned the heads of trd>es nnd villngt s to I ahon 
treated them with hospitnhty nnd distinction fixed comparntiulv 
light as cssments and sent them Imck to their homi s assured that 
what they had suffered wns not at his hand but wns the work of 
Ins official Hi conferred on tlum a still greater In m fit than 
ertn the light n**c*mtnts for he sent to rt ‘all ■« them Rinh Did 
Smgh a man of known integrity of character and nminhl 
tcmjier nho«e name nos long rum min red ns a just ami fnithful 
►Uwnrd Dill Smgh administered then i7 if »< for two tear* and 
was Miccecdixl in \ D 1810 h\ Diwnn Ki hnnhor of Sinlkot who- 1 ' 
incnmbt nev lasted until 18 K I ft rm ed tin n untie and over 
taxed the jwxiple Tli land was n ited during hi* rnl lir 
unarms of lorn ts h> \n t ns nlmo-t to can n d jK»pubtn»n of the 
conntrv Tin \ rt maimsl thru s nous nnnu h fn m hlmrif 
Mmlnt I'**!.. \ I> ]M ta - ID 1FH Tin* 

calamity ts Inotm hr tht name M rlnm /rthreugbeut th District 
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Nevertheless, the Government Agent showed no consideration, rnfc 
and although the zammdars had no crops, he reahsed the revenue £ an J^ eve 
to the last fartlimg Chiefly fiom this period dates the indebted- nuo 
ness of the proprietors to the trading class, which has reaped a 
rich harvest from them misfoi tunes, and to this time principally 
must be referred that complication in the tenures and transfer of 
proprietary rights to the cultivating class, which have entailed so 
much hardship on the proprietary body, and loaded our courts 
with so large an amount of litigation finable to realise the demand 
even under these circumstances, the Government Agent often 
introduced cultivators of his own, gave them a fixed terminable 
lease and vn tually admitted them to a title to the proprietorship of 
the holding In short, the cultivating class had to put its shoulder 
to the wheel, and help the proprietor out of his difficulties, or the 
latter would have been entirely dispossessed Diwan Kishankor 
was succeeded by the same Bhai Dul Singh who had preceded 
him, he again reduced the demand to something more resembling 
the figure at which it stood before Kishankor’ s incumbency 

The dm boui papers and other sources show the Sikh assessment 
for these ildluxs to have been as follows — 


Name of Ildka 


ABgSm 
Soan . 


Names and Jama of successive Sikh Habdabs 


Dul Singh 1833- 
1839 

Rs 

24,824 

46,148 


Kishankor 1840 
1846 

Rs 

30,289 

48,296 


Dul Singh 1847 
Rs 

27,074 

46,979 


The talisfl of Pmdigheb was composed of the ilakas of Sil, p^ d s,1 hel) 
Kliunda, J andal and Makhad The Sikhs were longer m taking underlie 
the management of this compaiatively unprofitable tract, inha- Slkh8, 
bited by the hardiest races the District contams, than any other 
portion of it They at first f aimed the thiee fiist ildluxs, together 
■with othei tracts of the Jheluni chstiict, for the annual sum of 
Rs 6,900 to an ancestor of the Malliks of Pmdigheb, Mallik 
Amanat, who collected the rent by appraisement of the ciop He 
was followed m iIo'Jm Sfl by his son Mallik Nawab, and in ildl-as 
Kot and Kunda by Rai Jalal, ancestoi of Sirdar Fateh Khan 
Glieba, of Kot, who also collected the lents by appraisement of 
the crop Mallik Nawab lebelled and died m exile, and enhanced 
leases weie given to Mallik Ghulum Muhammad, grandfather of 
the present Malliks of Pmdigheb, Aulia Khan and Fateh Khan, 
and to Rai Muhammad Khan, father of Sndar Fateh Khan Gheba 
They also appraised the ciop An mtei val of two yeais intervened 
when Jodh Singh, Kaidar, collected by appraisement and the 
revenue was then farmed by Maharaja' Ranjft Singh to Sirdar 
Dlianna Singh Malwai, who, utteily unable to cope with these 

HE 
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mfo. sturdy zamfriddrs, sublet the Ieaso agnm to MalHh Ghuldm Muhom 

mdRrrth Qn ^ R& Huluuninad Khan But tho Mnllit and tho Rdi failing 
nu»- to fulfil their contract were summoned to Lahore. Some altercation 
ensued as they were leaving the itnhdrdja s darbir during which 
Rdi Muhammad Khan cut down Malhh Ghultim Muhammad and 
fled His offence was condoned and a fine imposed. In AD 1888 
theso ildl-as woro given to Sirddr Attar Singh Kdlawdla. ITo 
collected with difficulty by appraisement of crop In 1884, his 
agent, Saltan was killed by tho Khunda Ghobds Cash assessment s 
were fixed in supersession of tho appraisement system which was 
not found to answer but these aid not faro much bettor Tho 
ildkas were thon given to Kunr Nnu Nlhul Singh, grandsonof Itnnjft 
Singh Tho rates nt which his agents collocted nro said to hnvo 
been very heavy, and realised with difficulty 

Tho tract was agnm given to Sirddr Attar Singh, Kdlawdla, 
who this timo was determined to get nd of ono of tho most 
tronblesorao of tho subjects of tho Mnlidrdja ITo invited Bill 
Mnlwmmad Khan loaded him with presents and honours, and 
immediately loft for Pcshdwnr On his roturn six months after, 
ho invited tho Rdi to tho Fort of Png situnted about a milo from 
his horeditary seat Kot 81 ith tho recollection of lua former 
reception fresh in his memory, Rdi Mulinmmnd Klrnn would not 
listen to tho advico of his retainers and friends to take an escort, 
but wont to tho Sirddr with only a couplo of followers Scarcely 
had ho set foot msido tho fort, when ho was attacked by Budhn 
Khan MnUdl and others and cut down. Sirdar Fateh Khan, his 
son lived to nvongo this treacherous murder bj tho wholesale 
slaughter of Budlia Khan s family, leaving only tho latter and n 
young nephew who are still alive and are, as may l>c supjKisod 
tho bitter cnemtcs of tho Sirddr In 18-ki tho ildht * were given 
iu farm to Mnllik Fateh Khan Tiwnnn of Shnhpur Heumnngcd 
them for ono year jmrtly on the npprniscmcnt extern nnd pnrtl\ 
on cosh leases In 18-10 MisnrAmin Chnntl npnmi*cd tho spring 
nnd Diwdn Riijnlp tho autumn crop, and in 18 u the revenue was 
collected m cash 

Tlio fiscal nrrangements of this tahsfl wero invohed tu 
inextricable confusion (he collection of the reunuo was generally 
n skrimraagc nnd therefore it is nhnost useless to found rui 
nrgument on cash leases which were no\cr ncte*d on Still as the 
information has, as far as posable, been collected, it u given Is. low 
quantum r nlrat — 


T 1>»IL 

IUL i 


1 M0-I1 

1UC II 

1 13 

im r 

rut.b Jui 

K l 

20 ICS 

*> 1“» J 

j 

15 ‘*''5 

15 5 

n»i>«L i _ 

Ml „ 

- 

1 

| 

t tji 

| ♦V5I 

Ik , 

Kb »t 



,jr l 
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CHAP. 

Tlie distinctive feature of ildlcas Pmdigheb and Fatteh Jang ni, 0* 
is their chahduim tenures Whether the Sikhs collected by Ij4nc j - j[ evo 
appraisement of crop or by fixed leases ('which it has been seen nue 
were seldom if ever acted up to), they deducted a chahdiam 
or fourth part of the receipts in favour of the proprietors 
The families who enjoyed this proprietary profit were the 
Jodhras of Sll, the Ghebas of Balaglieb, the Mughals of Klior, 
and a Patlian chief of Makhad, and also some Khattars m 
Khattar. 


The ildla of Jandal, though for geographical reasons it 
now forms part of tahsil Pmdigheb, used formerly to be in the 
Sikh subdivision called Khattar, it is inhabited by Khattars 
Its fiscal history is, therefore, much the same as that of the other 
ildlas of Khattar, namely, Sarwala, Nala, Haro, and Fatteli 
Jang Bhai Mahu Smgh framed the first assessments, but it is 
very uncertain how far they were acted on The only difference 
is that it was held m jdgii by Sirdar Nihal Smgh, who is said 
to have collected the rent by appraisement of crop, yet there 
are leases extant He was succeeded by Mallik Fateh Khan, 
' Tiwana, in 1845 The Mallik was followed by Diwan Rajpfir 
The management is stated to have been by appraisement In 
1847 a cash assessment was attempted, but was not realised m full 
It was always a troublesome tract The collected statistics, 

shown m the mar- 
. gin, are under 
the circumstances 
given with diffi- 
dence at what 
they are worth. 

Ildla Makhad is situated at the extreme south-western point of the 
District The ildla contained two parts, five villages, the fdgii of 
the Mattu Sirdars, and seven villages Makhad (proper), inhabited 
by the Sagri Pathans, of whom Sirdar, Grhulam Muha mm ad Kh an 
is the chief The township of Makhad was always held by the 
Sikhs under direct management It was a considerable trading 
mart The remaining villages paid a very hght assessment The 
general result is as follows — 


Ildla. 

Sirdar Malm 

Fateh Khan, 

Siugli 

Tnvana 

Jandal 

' 

48,070 

40, 25 


44,312 


Ildla 


Detail of villages 


1842 to 1847 


Makhad 


Do 


Five villages of an old ildla called 2,941 

Jabbi being part of the Mattu 
Jfigh 

.. Makhad proper, seven villages 2,172 
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nj A a Mr Brandretli tling describes tlio system trader which the 

i*ndE«Tfr nsse5s °d and collected their land rcvenno m Tollngnng — 
***• ' In the Sikh time the cultivators usually paid bj what wns 

Taii«rMiir tho big ha rate the idrddt and the appraisers of the crops 

rakrth* would select a fair field and very fairly calculate) tho produco by 
the eye a deduction of one-tenth would l>o mndo for tho village 
servants and half tho rest taken os tho Government Bharo The 
field would then bo roughly measured by a man s paces or tho 
area guessed they can do this with unusual accuracy tho pro- 
duce per bigha of this field was thus calculated as nn averngo 
hgha the Idrddr would afterwnrds visit each field of each ownor 
oxanuno tho standing crops and assess it ns equal to so many 
average bighns It was hero that tho owners gained thoy were it 
is true allowed nothing from their cultivators ovcopt where thoy 
were a very powerful body and Iind to bo conciliated but their 
headman accompnmed tho Idrddr and by assessing tho cultivators 
highly induced tho Idrddr to treat their own fields with consider 
nblo leniency of course a system like this gnvo enormous oppor 
tumtics for fraud nnd favouritism 

Tho number of bigha* ngrecd upon wns entered against 
each man and as soon ns the pnee of gram for tho hnrvest was 
fixed the vatuo wns calculated And tho village mone\ louder 
had to advance tho whole or a large portion of the amount to tho 
Idrdar Tho idrddr then aided him in collecting tho com from 
tho tenants When the villagers obtained a fixed contract they 
followed tho same sygtora onfv modifying it by fixing tho num 
ber of average bigha* each man s land wns equal to and then 
dividing the sum duo by this number nnd conscquentlv wlion 
they came to mako a permanent division they assessed tho 
different sorts of soil os equal to so many hgha * at tho worst 
soil, nnd divided the revenuo accordingly 

There is very littlo trustworthy ondenco os to tho amount 
of tho land revenuo under the Sikhs The Idrddr * took ns much 
ns thev could get The professed standnrd of tnxnhon in Tnllnpmg 
wns ono-tkml of tho gross produce Mr Bmndrcth calculated 
tho Sikh demand for lallagang at Rs H08 

In Tallngang tho first Summary Sottlimont was mndo 
unmedintely after the second Sikh Vi'arby Mr Bowrrag, nnd 
n»* wns somewhat severe The standnrd of nsre^sment wns two-Gfths 
EunSPot*. produce or tho Sikh demand, whichever might be lowest Tin* 
second Summary Settlement of 18 >2 br Major Browne was 
intended to correct the more obvious inequality * of tho first These 
Summary Settle ments on the whole worked fnirlv will The 
assessment* were casilr paid In two or three estates onlv did 
the owners refuse the as cement and relinquish their propnetarv 
rights In the rest of the Pi tnct the first Summary Settlement 
wns made hr I i utenant John Ntchol*on a utant to the Board of 
Regency lie increased on the Sikhas c*<mcnt* and even in some 
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cases on tliose of Drwan Ehshenkor, and others of the most exact- 
ing Sikh officials His jamas were considered very oppressive 
He had framed them entirely on the estimates and papers of 
bygone Sikh agents, whose collections are now known to have been 
far beyond the amount the agiicnltural community conld bear m 
a term of years Other circumstances concurred to render these 
leases oppressive The people were deeply m debt , they had not 
recovered from the destructive visitation of the locusts , and far 
more serious than even these causes was one which made the load 
intolerable An unparalleled fall of prices took place at the period 
of annexation, for which it is difficult to account Although 
large cantonments were formed and the consumption of gram 
must have been greater than during Sikh rule, yet the amount of 
gram stored was probably immense, and a certain confidence may 
have taken possession of the trading classes, tendmg to make 
them disgorge their hoards All these causes combined, plunged 
the agricultural body into great distress Added to this was the 
absence of employment, caused by the disbandment and discharge 
of the Sikh myrmidons, and the want of ready money It is 
not surprising that, under these cn’cumstances, a deep spirit of 
discontent began to show itself among the population of these 
and other ildlcas For some time after the annexation successive 
members of the Board of Administration were mobbed, and the 
whole agricultural population began to agitate seriously for a 
reduction of assessment But the signs of the times were not 
immediately understood Many old Sikh officials had been 
retamed m office, who represented that it was a clamour raised 
merely to test the powers of endurance of a new i egime , and the 
stipulated period of lease was allowed to elapse before relief was 
afforded 

When, therefore, the next Summary Settlement was made by 
Mr Carnac, Deputy Commissioner of the District, it was under an 
outer pressuie, which, however disinclined he was at first to yield 
to clamour, could result m nothmg else than large reductions 
His revision of 1851 was again remodelled m 1853 on the basis of a 
measurement (though without a field map), and these assessments 
lasted until at various times, m different localities, they were 
supeiseded by those of the detailed settlement by Colonel Cracroft 
In piaise of these assessments it is enough to say that, m con- 
junction with other causes, they raised the Distuct from a state of 
great depression to one of prospenty unknown before, and that 
though it was found necessary still further to reduce the revenue, 
m order to leave reasonable profits and give hope of its standmg 
the test of fair pressure m unfavourable years and bad seasons, 
yet Colonel Cracroft’s operations did not result, as far as the 
assessment goes, m much beyond its more equable and uniform 
adjustment on villages and population, and a reduction on the 
whole of 5}- per cent. 
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mfa The First Regular Settlement of Tallagang was conducted by 

Iitiid~B«To -*^ r Arthur Bmndretli It commenced in June 1855 and was 
du* finally completed m May 18G4 Tho nssc&sraout has been cla 
Th* borntelv explamed by tho Settlement Officer in his published report 

ftttimeau Generally speaking it mny be said that the demand was so 
r^Ut 4 framed as m no case to exceed half nssets. Tho following table 
Sr'ttiMD'nt. nhowB the value of tho Innd rovenuo nndor Sikh rule and under 
tho first three British settlements — 


Tab 1L 

1 

8 kb arerajj- j 

Amidi o 
firm. 1 

l»t | 

r Sdmhakt j 
tUIT'rr* 1 

Sod | 

Bfcolir 
fettwwst 
ftrat y»«r 

1 

Tall-* (tang 

1 Vt 1 
otgw 

n* 

OOCCj 

11*. 

87 ICO | 

B 

9Vtt9 


Tho amount shown ns tho Sikh domnnd professes to Ik* tho 
nverago of what they took in tho last four venrs of their rule In 
fact tho Sikh demand cannot lie stated with an} accuracy Tho 
local officers of the Lahore Darbrir the kirtlir * took as much as 
they could get and the demand was not frnmed so ns to leave nnr 
profit to tlio proprtctnrv body The entnes as to the Summat} 
bettlcment arc average results deduced from tho wholo period of tho 
currency of each Jdgirs tudms and mnafi* nro nlwn)S included 

In the rest of the District tho first Regular Settlement was 
made by Colonel Crncroft Settlement l>egnn in 18<»0 and was 
reported to Government m 1 8C t Tho nsse^ments were sanctioned 
by Government on list October 18G0 Tho subjoined table shows 
the highest demand ever realised in the various talisils compared 
with tho amount of the summary and regular assessments hntteli 
Jang had been constituted a separate tahsil in 18 /) 
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Everywhere, the first Regular Settlement was essentially m 
" regard to the assessment a village settlement Assessment circles 
were no doubt formed, but they were not much used In the 
mam the demands were fixed by the personal knowledge of the 
Settlement Officer, and by his opinion of what each village 
could afford to pay He ai lived at his conclusions afjjer consi- 
deration of a multitude of matters all more or less relevant to 
the subject of taxation These assessments undoubtedly worked 
well They were in nearly every case paid with ease and regularity, 
and led to a general mcrease m the prosperity of the District and 
m the amount of cultivation They were, however, never tried 
by widespread crop-failure There weie occasionally indifferent 
harvests, but never anything approaching scarcity 

The Second Regular Settlement began m Tallagang m Decem- 
ber 1874, under the direction of Major W ace, who held charge till 
May 1877 Various officeis presided over the operations from 
that month till September 1878, when Mr Thomson assumed the 
direction, and completed and reported on the settlement m the 
cold weather of 1880-81 The assessment of the land revenue was 
wholly performed by Major Wace himself, while the foiest settle- 
ment was chiefly made by Mi’ Thomson Smce the first Regular 
Settlement, cultivation and the permanent value of agiicultural 
produce had mci eased, population had expanded, communications 
had improved, the former assessment had been easily paid, and the 
people generally were prosperous 

The standard of assessment was, as it is still, ct half net assets,” 
that is, the assessment was nowheie to exceed half the net profits 
which a landlord would realise if he cultivated lus land through 
tenants In fact, the assessment was everywhere much less than 
this 


The settlement took effect from Khanf 1879 Colonel Vace 
originally proposed an increase of only 28 per cent m Tallagang, 
but the Financial Commissioner considei ed the pi ojiosed assess- 
ment too low, and m the lesult the increase taken was 34 percent 
The assessment, even as enhanced by the Financial Commissioner, 
was still light, and Colonel iVace himself wiote that the demand was 
^ admittedly below what it would have been had not cultivation 
increased more rapidly than can safely be immediately followed by 
our cash assessments ” 

As might, theiefore, be expected the Revised Settlement woiked 
veil thioughout the tract, the demand being m ordinary years 
paid easily and without pressure but it was of com sc lightened con- 
siderably during the term of settlement by the laige extension of 
cultivation that everywhere took place The whole country, being 
at the mercy of the rainfall, is soon affected by di ought, and m 
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unfavourable seasons collections arc mado with somo difficulty as is 

L*ad l3Ut oron m such bad years as those from 189G to 

nne 1000 tho suspensions which it wns nocessarv to grant were com 
paratrvelv small, ns shown by tho following tablo 


iHmwtd, 1W7 ft* 

Hi hmiionj*. 

I687-SS „ 

1888-W _ „ 

IB^PO 

levc-tr 

BlMlnio**. 

I BOO-Ol „ 


Dcforo 188r it does not eccm to linvo been customary to grunt 
suspensions (it any rato none wero granted and it is linrdh pos 
siblo that nono were needed Smco 1887 tbcrc lias been onlt one 
year in which ncitbor suspensions nor remissions wero miuired 
This must bo regarded us a norma] stnto of nfTairs 

Tho remissions 111 tho disastrous year ISdO 0] were duo to 
damage done hr locusts which mado nmcticnllv n clean snoop of 
tlio spring crop in tlio whole of Tollagant All the suspon 
sions liaio been rendered neccssarv h, drought chiellv in certain 
well defined blocks of countrt, which linto a wni of Iiciul loft out 
in tho distribution of nnv but the most unltirsnl rnmfult Tlio 
reicnuo suspended m 1887 88 wn.s nil rccoierod within tlio next 
rear Coercive processes base terv rnrolr been craploud 1 bon 
nro probable few tahsils whore rollections giro so little trouble ns 
in Tollngnng 

The figures given nlmvi do not contradict the statement tlmt 
tin scttlcnn nt worked well in Tnlhgang In n drv tract dt j« mb nt 
on a precanoiis rainfall ivianrm moderate fixed n e> muit 
would not obiintc the necr- its of giving rallar fretpant 
suspon ions If mnisnus un molded otlaTui-c than fir 
unforeseen calamities such ns 1ml anil loco t or < xct ptnumllr 
prulongisl droughts nnd tin bulk of tin rviiuui m paid mill 
punctualiti a si 1 1 1 tin lit mat bv sold to bau worked satisfnctonlv 
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For the rest of the District, that is all north of the Soan, the 
assessments of the First Regular Settlement had been sanctioned 
for 10 years from 1864, but were allowed to run on for 20 years 
The Second Regular Settlement began m October 1880, with 
Mr. Steedman in charge as Settlement Officer. 

Measurements were completed under his supervision, but his 
' health broke down, and after 3-g- years he was compelled to take 
leave Mr Robertson, previously Forest Settlement Officer, then 
completed the settlement Mr. Steedman had completed the 
assessment of Attock Tahsil and reported on it m August 1884. 
In the Fatteh Jang Tahsil the assessment work was done, and the 
assessment report was written by Captam (afterwards Colonel) 
F Egerton The increase m the area of cultivation since Colonel 
Cracroft’s assessments were announced was the chief foundation 
on which the enhancements were based The standard of assess- 
ment was “ half net assets ” The methods were those at present 
followed -Assessment circles were formed, a produce estimate 
worked out, and soil rates framed The results, compared with 
those of Colonel Cracroft, may be thus summarised — 


Talisils 

Area cultivated, at First 
Begular Settlement 

Area cultivated at Revised 
Settlement 

Increase per cent on 
cultivated area 

Jama at First Regular 
Settlement 

Incidence of revenue per 
acre cultivated 

Jama at Second Regular 
Settlement 

Incidence of, revenue per 
acre cultivated 

Increase per cent in 
jama 


Acres 

Acres 


Rs 

Rs a p 

! 

Rs 

1 

Rs a p 


Attock 

142, G55 

183,964 

29 

1,295 

0 14 6 

1,59,595 

0 13 11 

24 

Pmdigheb 

162,435 

264,513 

63 

77,379 

0 7 7 

1,14,593 

0 6 11 

48 

Fatteh Jang 

139,806 

231,691 

64 

1,11,279 

0 12 9 

1,66,738 

0 10 9 

41 


In Attock the Settlement worked very well The Chhachh 
and the Sarwala flomished, but the Nala did not thrive so well. 

The state of Pindiglieb Tahsil began to cause anxiety from 
the very beginning of the term of Settlement 

The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J B Lyall, as the result of a 
tom.' m the Pmdigheb Tahsil in 1891, called for a report on the 
working of the Settlement with a view to the introduction of a 
fluctuating assessment The Commissioner, Mr Thorburn, m the 
course of lus repoit m June 1891 wrote as follows — 

“ l'be former fixed assessment of the tahsil ns it stood m 1884-85 was 
Rs 77,379 The new' fixed nssessrnentm force since Kharif 1885 is Rs 1,14,593, 

« 
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being an increase of Ri 37,214 ot 48 per oeut Since then Rj 82 000 
— have been impended chiefly in the \ ears 1888-87 Rnbi 1888 and 1889 90 
Land Ecra- Of the impended revenue Ka. 2500 have been remitted and Ra. 13500 
tra# " are stUl unrecovered and probably unrecoverable The rest R« G 0,000 hoi 
been realised whenever there was a fair or Rood harvest. In addition to the 
above inrpenilcmi and re mini era* R* 45,500 of the rabi demand for 1800 91 
are now being suspended preliminary to reoommendatlom to re mini on 
owing to the destruction of the spring crojn by loouata About half tho rural 
population has left the tahsil in search of labour a quarter or more of the 
plcragl cattle have been told and indebtedness is general It is evident that 
even in the unlikely event of several suoces ive good or fair harvests the 
condition of the revenue- payers of the tract, money lending holders excepted 
mn t long continue depressed The fact is that whenever the Kabi fails 
aj It does over a larger or smaller area quite e\ery second rear the poorer 
agriculturists and their dependents forsake tneir 1 tomes and seek labour 
beyond the limits of the tahiH The saroo I npjieni hut to a much smaller 
extent when the kbonf fails ” 

Ab tlio result of thin enquiry tbo Lientonant Qo\ornor in lus 
letter "No 103 tinted 2 >tlt September offered tho Pmdigheb T nlisfl 
n fluctuating assessment tho proposed rates on matured crop 
being — 



SU and Jandal Circfc* 

Rs. 

a 

P 

Irrigated 


a 

0 

0 

Unrrri gated 

( Wheat and cotton 

1 Others 

l 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 


HaUtcid Circle 




Irrigated 


o 

0 

0 

UairTi gated 

f Wheat and cotton 

0 

12 

0 

1 Others 

0 

8 

0 


Tho proposed fluctuating assessment was oxplainetl to tho 
people^ with tho result that not n stnglo village consented to 
almndon their fixed n^«sments for the proposed fluctuating 
assessment. They objected partly to the rates which thcr con 
Hidcred too high lmt mninlr to the constant lntirfertncc of 
Government subordinates winch any system of fluctuating n 
ment involves. The\ said tliat they did not wnnt the Settlement 
always with them llio Financial (Jommi worn r oj»ik»mh1 the pro- 
jiosal to introduce pure fluctuntmn nnd extracts from lm loth r 
arc printed in paragraph 47° of tlu tt lrmt nt Manual Ultim 
ntely tho proposal to introduce fluctuating a o iwnl was 
abandoned nnd tbo fixed n ’H«inrnt win sanctioned and allowi 1 
to run its course Tlit hnnuts of tin m xt f« w yf ars in rt gisst 
nnd the first tlccndt of the tenn of S< Itleim nt in I'indigl « b « mlrd 
more lionofullv tlrnn it had Ingun Dunng tin Mine )h nod in 
Fatuh lank no su jnn ions uin gum but It* non 

remitted dunng tb locust year IS '0 **1 1) tail of tin su«jv h ions 
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and remissions given m fclie last ten years of tlie now expired Settle- 
ment are shown in tlie following table — 


OHAJ* 

m.o 

Land Reve- 


nue 


Yeah 

Nala 

Gheb 

Sil Soau 

Tahsil 

Fatteh 

Jang 

Jimdal 

Makhad 

Sil 

Tahsil 

Pmdi- 

gheb 

1895-96 

Ra 

rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

200 

Rs 

Ra 

6,619 

Rs 

6,839 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

10,563 

12,157 

100 

22,820 

943 

25 

3,273 

237 

380 

14,308 

1,313 

4,096 

21,369 

1,102 

18,524 

1,576 

4,476 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 

888 

3,586 

31,667 

36,141 


980 

22,349 

1,102 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

310 

3,668 

319 

13,522 

17,500 

319 


564 

14,136 

14,700 

1903-04 

2,224 

5,818 

4,087 

12,129 

177 

127 

4,110 

4,414 

1904-05 

1,727 

2,325 

1,677 

5,729 

116 


1,806 

1,922 

Total 

15,712 

27,873 

51,053 

94,638 

1,461 

5,561 

68,879 

75,901 

Percentage of total 
suspensions to 
total revenue de 
mand of 10 years 

8 

6 

6 

6 

1 

7 

8 

7 

Total remissions 
1895 96-— 1904-05 

2,379 

8,121 

20,349 

30,849 


770 

23,418 

24,188 

Percentage of total 
remissions to 

total land reve- 
nue demand of 10 
years 

1 

2 

2 

2 


i 

3 

2 


It will be noticed that m this period of ten years the whole 
revenue was collected m only four years mFatteh Jang andm only 
one year m Pmdiglieb In Fatteh Jang, one per cent and m 
Pmdigheb two per cent of the total demand has been remitted At 
the end of the year 1904-05, Rs 6,289 were outstanding under 
suspension m Fatteh Jang and Rs 751 m Pmdigheb In noting on 
the working of the settlement, Mi Kitclnn wrote as follows — 

“ The total assessment is not high, and is even hght, but the 
distribution over villages and ovei holdings is not good The 
measui ements, which aie the foundation of assessment, were some- 
times very bad, and it would appeal that the local staff of last 
Settlement was much less competent and much more corrupt than 
m any other tahsil The lecorded mciease of cultivation, 53 pei 
cent 5> was greatly exaggeiated Huge fields, cultivated m patches, 
full of ravines and locks, were shown as all cultivated In some 
cases villages m which the cultivation has actually increased since 
Settlement, now show a cultivated ai ea 30 per cent to 50 per cent 
less than that at last Settlement "With statistics so unreliable, 
mistakes weie bound to occiu and they did occui At the same 
time the lecoids weie not so bad but that it has been found 
possible to conect the maps m the present Settlement and 
re-rueasuiement had haidly ever been necessary. The difficulty 
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a which has been found in working tho Settlement in Pmthgheb is 
Ii»d(Tr*t** h° wover » m the mam, duo to bad seasons, but in considering ossess- 
no*. mont proposals in this talisil it must not bo forgotten that bad 
seasons nro more common than good Bensons, and that tho losses 
suffered in ono bad year tho losses of stock and tho dobts incurred, 
nro not recouped in a Bmglc good yoar nnd perhaps can noror be 
recouped at all 


The Current Settlement 

Dltf * "When tho first and second of tho revised Sottlemonts expired 

tho district had not yet been formed Tallagung was stiU a part of 
Jliolum district tho remaining tnbsfls being m Rawalpindi district 
It was found convenient to ro-sottlo Attock talisil in connection 
with tho Hazara Settlement Tho result is thnt tho current Settle- 
ment was earned out at threo difTorent times nnd under three 
difforcnt officers. Mr W S Talbot Bottled Tallagang being 
nppointed Sottlomont Officer townrda tho end of 1805 and retaining 
chnrgo till tho completion of operations at tho end of 1001 To 
Bomo extent tho length of tho proceedings wna duo to interference 
with tho work on account of bad ban cats. In 1001 and 1002 
Mr II 8 D Butlor Assistant Settlement Officer Ilararn Bottled 
Attock talisil In Fnttch Jong nnd Pmdightb Settlement opera 
tions were m chargo of Mr A J A\ hitemn who nlso settled 
Rawalpindi district operations lasting from 1002 to 1007 Detailed 
occountB of tho principles and procedure followed by these ofliccrs 
will bo found m tho published Assessment Reports. 

circle"* 11 * Tho assessment circleB framed Iuno already been described 
” M Tho whole of Tnllngnng is ono circle hach of tho other tnhsils is 
split up into threo circles Tlio Attock circles arc tho Clilmchh 
Snrwiila nnd Isnla circles those of Fathch Inngnro the A ala Ghcb 
nnd Sd So^n them) of Pindighcb Jnndnl Makhnd nnd Sil 

M ifcwl*. Tho method* of Air Tnlbot and Air Kitchin were tho«o hud 

down in tlio in*tniction* The tstuimtcd vnluo of half tho net 
produce was taken os the nmvimum for tlu Omi rnnu nt ih mom} 
A principal guide a as tlit rents paid in monel nml hind by an 
ordinary tenant nt will core wns tnhm not to tax unfnirlr thi 
capital m\cstc<l in lwprenanuit* ond fidl allowance was mndo for 
nil circumstances directly or indirectly Ixann^ im tho profits of 
tho land owner* Half net assets estimate-* product rAuimm 
nnd boH rotes were nil worked out nnd tlu (loicrnniint th imind 
calculated in tho uuinl «nv 

In \ttook Air Ruth r fro ined with grent nn n hidf rtn 
ratimnti b.u e<1 on I ind rent* nml tire n n j *cted it «•* nn n c mint 
guilt \ linlf cn>h n nt i t mint t w a* not f rimed Thin < -mu lit 
guitlo re Iich. 1 on wa«. obtained bv rui tlu < \\ tin,, rex hum ratu 
17 (nr rent fur the n m j nr « and np| lung tlu n w rntia 
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OHAP 


thus obtained to the present cultivated area The question is one hi, C 
relating to Settlement procedure, and, as it is not of general interest, ^ 
it need not be mentioned here at greater length Reference should nt io 
be made to Mr Butler’s Assessment Report, especially to sections 
47 and 48, and to the Settlement Commissioner’s review of Mr 
Butler’s proposals, especially section 25 

The results of the reassessment are given below — E^aseas^ 

ment 


Talisil 


Attock 

i 

Ffttteh Jang 

Pmdigkeb 

Tallagang 

District 
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Assessment circle 

S-I o 
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a o 4 = 
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>4-3 

© 

00 

CO 

a 

© 

O 

rH 

CD 
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© 

a 

© 

CO 

eS 


a © 

© o n 

a § 

Si'S 

a a 

P Py 

3 

O M 

© 

*4 
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P 

O O 
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Chliachh 

76,138 

90,656 

1 00,596 

14,518 

19 

SanvAla 

22,293 

27,719 

29,952 

6,426 

24 

Nala 

60,856 

69,135 

69,175 

8,279 

14 

Talisil 

1,59,287 

1,87,510 

1,99,722 

28,223 

18 

Nala 

18,500 

22,248 

33,069 

3,748 

20 

Gheb 

43,845 

56,344 

92,495 

12,499 

29 

Sil Sonn 

94,259 

1,06,363 

1,54,727 

12,104 

13 

Talisil 

1,56,604 

1,84,955 

2,80,291 

28,351 

18 

Jandal 

25,877 

29 366 

43,943 

3,489 

14 

Makhad 

8,195 

8,763 

9,228 

663 

7 

Sil 

80,726 

81 194 

1,14,885 

468 

1 

Tahsil 

1,14,798 

1,19,323 

l,b8,056 

4,525 

4 


1,21,375 

1,59 848 

2,17,334 

38,473 

32 


5,52,064 

6,51,636 

8,65,403 

99,572 

18 


The sanctioned rates of assessment per acre are as follows — Rates 


Talisil 


Attock 


Fatteh Jnnp 


Hndlplicb 


Tnllajpvnp 


Assessment 

Circle 


Chhaclih 
Barwifln 
Nala 
Rata 
Gheb 
Sll Sodn 
Janditl 
JlakUml 
•Sll 


J RRIGATED 



■14 0 , 


:d 

Jsnhri 

Salldb. 

Liparo 

or 

U all 

Las or 
Bdrdnl 
L 

Malm 

Hnkar 

Bfiujnr 

Ra a p 

Ra a 

P 

lie. a 

P 

Rs a.p 

Rs a 

P 

Ra a 

p 

Ra a p 

» 

1 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

2 0 0 

0 12 

6 

0 4 

0 



l 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

G 

0 3 

0 


1 10 0 

l 

10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 0 

0 8 

0 

0 4 

0 

,, 


1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 10 0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 



0 

7 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 7 0 

0 7 

0 

0 4 

0 


- 

I 

8 

0 

1 14 

0 

0 15 0 

0 15 

u 

0 6 

0 



0 

8 

0 

0 12 

l) 

0 12 0 

0 s 

0 

0 8 

0 



0 
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0 8 

0 

0 8 0 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 0 

0 0 

0 

o n 

0 


^ 
















0 14 

0 

OHO 

0 7 

3 

0 7 

3 

0 0 ** 
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mfn. The averago rate per acre for tho wholo District ib ton annas 

— ono pie In TaUngang tho justification for the increase of 32 per 
cent was an increase in cultivated area of 23 per cent and a nso in 
prices of from 30 to 3G per cent. In Pindighcb efforts wore 
made to redistribute tho existing domand rather thnn to increase 
tho domand on villages which had already shown that tho existing 
assessment was as much as, or moro than thoy could bear In 
tho Chhachh and Sarwdla tho reasons for taking an increased 
demand were tho great spread of well cultivation Tho Attock 
Nala had been relatively over assessed and a full assessment was 
not taken 


drawd* ° f Tho rato of incidence of tho presont domand per aero culti 
‘ vated is compared below with tho rato of moidonco at It o vised 
Settlement — 


Bate of incidence per acre cultiratcd 
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In Tallagnng tho formor settlement terminated at tho end of 
1893-0*1, but owing to tho season of distress through which at that 
timo tho tnh&U was passing tho announcement of tho now assess 
raont was deferred under tho onlors of Go\ernmcnt and tlicy dal 
not taho effect until klinnf 1901, whon there lind been tvo goo<l 
harvests. Unfortunntcly tho year 1901 02 proved to be n Imd ono 
agriculturally, and considerable susjiension lmd to be granted so 
tho new settlement did not start under fmoumblc circumstances 
In Attock Mr Butler proposed that tho enhancements should 


be progressive being gradually introduced nitlnn a m nod of flu 
and tho Settlement Commissioner suggested tlint •“ —■ 


years and ttto "icuicmcni e^ommissioncr suggested mni in nm 
village where the cnlianccincnt of revenue would t xceed 30 tier^ 
cent, tho Settlement Officer should defer half of it or a sum a {thin" 
2 ) per cent of tlint nraount for a penod of five u-nrs tin method 
followed being to announco and distribute the fufl final demand nnd 
then defer so many annas m the rupee on each holding The 
Lieutenant Governor, liowever thought it unnecessary to nlloir nnv 
progressive assessments except under protectiu ha eafortull* 
The new as«e*s<nunts were accordingly introduced from Klianf 
]<X>1 Mr kitchens a ^sments in Inttih Jnngnnd 1 indiglieb 
took effect from klinnf 1906 

Tlie ceases payable in addition to the land revenue an* — 

It# *. je 

lAmtardail CW* 5 0 0 j*r emit on tl <* lied tr-Tron* } tt»n J 

Lor*l IUl* 4 3 0 ditto ditto 
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Of the total demand by the new assessment Rs 43,754 
7 per cent is assigned as follows — 


Rs 


or 


OHAP 

ru, o 


Land Reve- 
nue 


Mudfis and jdgirs 
In6ms 


35,160 

8,594 


Assignments 
of Revenue 


In Tallagang Tahsil none of the large grantees are zaminddn s 
m the ordinarily accepted meanmg of the word the largest of 
all are absentees The prmcipal grantees are SardarMelir Smgh, 
Chhachhi, etc , of Pachnand, Rs 6,629, and Pir Dachi JSfhth of 
Rot Sarang, Rs 715 In Fatteh Jang the grants of the Sardar 
of Kot aggregate Rs 6,184 , the Khattar family of Dhrek and 
Bahtar receive Rs 908 , the Ghebas of Malal receive Rs 500 , and 
the Alpial family of Chakn receive Rs 800 ’ The Malliks of 
Pmdigheb hold one village m 'jdgi'i , and m 26 villages receive as 
chaluM am one-fourth of the whole assessment The chaluxn am is 
made up of a talalcaddn of 10 per cent or 15 percent paid by the 
owners, and a jdgio of 15 per cent or of 10 per cent, bringing the 
tdtal grant up to 25 per cent in each case The whole jdgio paid 

by Government is.. Rs, 3,841, and the village owners m the form 
of talahadd/n pay Rs 2,581 The only other large grantee m 
Pmdigheb is the Khan of Makhad, who, under the name of chahdi am, 
receives one-fourth of the revenue of all the Pathan villages m the 
circle This amounts to Rs 1,829 In addition to the grants m 
this District, the Khan of Makhad has large jdgfa s and feudal dues 
m the Koliat Distinct In Attock Tahsil Malik Mukamad Imm 
Khan, of Shamsabad, receives Rs 2,200, MahantHans Das, Jassian, 
Rs 1,540 and the Mallahs of Attock Rs 1,095 

The following statement gives the assignments of revenue 
for each tahsil — 


Tahsil 


Faltoh Jang 
Pnnhghob 
Attock 
Tallagang 


Total 




Mainten- 



For term 

For road- 


In per- 

ance of 

For life or 

of settle- 

side 


potuity 

institu 

tions 

lives 

vi OClll/JC 

ment 

groves mid 
gardens 

Total 
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Rs 


Rs 


Rs 


Rs 


Rs 

Rs 

19 

10,081 

3 

358 

12 

1,288 

l 

1 



12.32S 

37 

5.G78 

0 

148 

10 

581 

2 

103 

1 

8 

0,518 

14 

5,530 



18 

2,337 

0 

514 

1 

20 

8,407 

8 

7,535 

3 

30 

3 

185 





7,750 

78 

29,430 

12 

536 

43 

4,91 

9 

018 

2 

28 

35,003 
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Tho proportion of tho demand to be paid m ench of tlio two 
harvests is a matter which tho peoplo nro usually allowed to sottlo 
for themselves. The rabi harvest is almost everywhere much 
more valoablo than the kharff while in tho JancUl and tho Snrwrila 
the kharff harvest is of hardly any importance ot all. Tho result 
of putting a largo Bhare of the domnnd upon tho hhnrff undoubtedly 
ados to tho difficulty of collection and results m tho unnecessary 
trouble of suspending revonuo in tho kharff to collect it in tho 
following rnbi. On tho other hand prosperous owners liko to pay 
a large share of their revonuo with tho kharff as it onablcs thorn to 
dispose of their rnbi crops at thoir leisure and frees them from 
tho necessity of soiling gram just whon tho marhot is most 
unfavourable. In Tnllagang tho peoplo wore gonomlly advised to 
pay two-thirds of tho demand in tho rubi and only ono third in tho 
kharff Many villages adopted this suggestion Many howovor, 
elected to pay oaunlly in both harvests and somo preferred to pa\ 
three-fifths in tno rabi instead of two-thirds In tho Pindiglicli 
JnnchU tho instalments nro klrnrff ono-thml rnbi two-thirds In 
tho rest of Pindighob and m Fnttoh Jang tho enso of each villngo 
was decided in tho Ixiehh and whoro suspensions of tho klinrff 
revonuo had boon frequent in tho past tho proportion of tho rnbi 
instalment was increased unless tho peoplo showed any strong and 
reasonable objection Tho genornl rulo is to pay two-thmlaof tho 
annual demand in the rnbi. In Attock Tahsil tho assessment is 
paid in two equal instalments 

For tho wholo District the amount payablo in tho kharff is 
Kb. 2 87 228 and in tho rabi Rs. 316,208 jdtts cesses, kharff 
Rs. 38,297, rnbi Re. 42,040 

Tho dates for payment are m Tallngang kharff let January 
and 1st February and rabi 1st July and 1st August and in tho 
rest of tho District 16th January and 16th July 

In all three tahsils north of tho Sortn no assessment lias been 
imposed upon water mills, but power has been reserved to make o 
special assessment nt any time In Mr Tnlbot s settlement mills 
were assessed at an average rnto of Rs 7-S-O 

Much of tho District is insecure The general rule therefore 
is that suspensions nro granted fret ly but romissionsnrotols givm 
seldom and recoveries are made on the first opportunity The 
three Mars rule tlint is that suspended revcnui outstanding for 
throt Years should be remitted is not followed (tcnerallv the 
1 Imrff is the cattle cron and the rnbi is the people s crop n 

sions nro not roqum.il for n poor klinrff following a fair rabi if 
there is moisture for rnbi sowings Danger nt< i hniclieen framed 
and the Di tnct divided into secure and insecure tracts lignty 
eight per cent of tho District is “ insecure 
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Section D —Miscellaneous Revenue 


ohap 

III, D 


Year 


1903 04 
1004-05 
1905-06 
1006 07 


Receipts 


Rs 


8,917 

10,190 

10,147 

14,146 


One of tlie main heads of Miscellaneous Revenue is Excise, Miscel- 
though the Distuct is relatively one of the least important in the Revenue 
province m this respect The population is almost entirely 
Muhammadan and is not addicted to drinking The consumption Excise 
of spirits and other liquor is confined almost entirely to the few 
small towns and large villages The number of retail vendors is 
18, and that of wholesale vendors 2, one doing business at Camp- 

bellpur, the other at Tallagang The 
number of shops selling foieign liquor or 
liquor imported from Europe is three, one 
on a fixed fee at Campbellpui , the others 
at Attock and Tallagang The gross 
receipts for the last four years are given 
m the margin The increase is mainly 
due to enlarged sales of country liquor 

There is now no distillery m the Distuct The chief sources 
of supply are the Murree Brewery Company, Rawalpindi, the 
Karnal and Shalrjahanpur distilleries, and wholesale vendors m 
Lahore, Rawalpindi and Peshawar The total number of gallons 
of spirit made in Butish India and sold to licensed vendors during 
1908-04, 1904-05, 1905-06, 1906-07 was 2,615, 2,622, 3,224, 8,667 
lespectively. 

Smugglmg is almost unknown and illicit distillation very lare 

Muhammadans who refrain from spmts aie not above 
indulging m a little opium, but the consumption is small The 
cultivation of the poppy is prohibited m the District, and the 
opium administration is concerned only with the import trade 
Retail dealers obtain their supplies from Rawalpmdi There are 
18 shops licensed to sell opium 

The only hemp drugs used are bhang and chan as The former 
grows m several parts of the District, but the drug is not manu- 
factured and there is no export Both chaias and bhang are 

imported fiom Rawalpmdi and Ainntsar 
The import of chaias for the last three 
years is given m the margin There are 
no bonded waiehouses m the District 
The total annual consumption of opium 
and hemp drugs m seers during the last 
four years is given below — 


lear 


1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 


Amount 


At 


cH 


39 

0 

33 


6 

0 

8 


lear 


1903- 04 

1904- 05 
1905 06 
190G 07 


Opium 

Bhang 

616 

103 

495 

71 

473 

118 

605 

275 


Charas 


512 

361 

300 

314 


KK 
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Tho incidence of tho gross receipts from exciseablo articles 
on each 10 000 of tho population m rupees was ns follows — 


Im 

Llqoor 

Opium- 


100341 

102 

TO 

U 

IVU-Oj 

10 

Cl 

u 

1WU40 

210 

73 

3\ 

ltrsw 

307 

09 

29 

_ 

A 


— 


Tho consumption per head of population dnrrng tho same 
years was — 


\«rmr 

Liquor 

Op lam- 

Ch*n»- 



Oi 

Tolu. 

Tolu 

ToU», 

1003-01 

09 

1 

■00 

■02 

1001-03 

00 

■09 

•oa 

■01 

1906-00 

ID 

■06 

■os 

■03 

1906 07 - 

1 1 

1 

■07 

! 

-06 


The trndo of tho District being mconsidornblo tho Incomo 
Tax collections nro in com pan son with other districts small 
Tho largo mnjonty of assossees nre small bnnkors and monoy lendors 
in tho villages and small towns There nro at present 318 nsaessecs 
of whom only 57 liavo incomes of over Rs &Q00 per annum Tlio 
following table shows somo of tho more lmpyNnt figures in con 
ncction with Incomo Tax administration — 


NUK rm or Awwirt 


icrc-m 

19TU03 

»a<ur 


Incomes nro assessed onlr 



Idco»^ 

lor# 

E« ^fiOO 

Income 
Srlow 
\U. 2,000. 

7tt rol’ec 
«ktn. 



160 




•Ml 

it cni 

— 

"0 

2f7 i 

10,610 

" | 

r 

31S 

11 1 1 


under Parts I and IV of the Act 


as the District figures include no contribution* from companies or 
securities The work of the IXpurtnunt is eusilv carried on b\ 
a single nwhamr under the control of the Deputy Commissioner 
The records for the receipts and charges on stamps for tho 
H t f «ir sears nro giren l>elow — 


IW-M 
1? 10 

1 

lJ*Vt 


‘'Oan Vr of 
1 r ' ~1 


n i 


j i r 

? f 

* i 


:ni 
* j 
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The increase is almost wholly under the head of Judicial 
Stamps The Land Alienation Act, the Limitation of Suits Act, — 
and the Pre-emption Act have had their effect m a considerable Municipal 
diminution of litigation and of the number of bonds executed The G ^vern- 

mcrease simply means that people who formerly bought stamps 
in Rawalpindi now buy within the Distuct The greatest rise 
synchronises with the removal of the courts to Campbellpur 

The local rate is Rs 4-2-8 The total receipts are about Loc *' Rate 
Rs 65,000 


Section E — Local and Municipal Government 

There are now only two Municipalities m the District, those Mumcxpah 
of Hazro and Pmdigheb The Municipality of Tallagang was 163 
abolished many yeais ago Attock is a notified area 

The only Municipality of any importance is that of Hazro m Hfl * r0 
Attock Taksil It is a Municipality of the second class There 
are twelve members, of whom rune are nominated and three are 
ex officio members The Deputy Commissioner of the Distuct is 
the President There are two Vice-Presidents Of the remaining 
members at present five are Hindus and four are Muhammadans 
The right of electing members was withdrawn by the Punjab 
Government m 1900 on account of misappropriations of Municipal 
funds and intrigues and feuds among the members The Muni- 
cipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Government Notification 
No 100, dated 10th February 1886, but pioposals are now under 
consideration for their amendment 

The Committee works largely thiough Sub-Committees, seven 
m number, viz , Sanitation, Public "Works, Fmance, Lighting, 
Licensing, Garden and Education Of these the first three are 
permanent Sub-Committees, the last four temporary A paid 
Secretary was entertamed, and the new Municipal Account Code 
was introduced last year (1906) 

The principal source of income is octroi, which is collected 
mainly on the import of gram and cloth The refund system has 
lecently been introduced, and the Committee now has a bonded 
wai eliouse The income for the last thi ee years is given m the 
following table — 


Detail 


Octroi 

Education 

Sweepings 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


1004-05 

19C5-C0 

1000-07 

Its 

fi- 

Its 

12 011 

ll, 480 

If. 50S 

1,807 

1,948 

2,002 

1,032 

1,202 

1 201 

1,085 

1,085 

1 085 

JG'i 

017 

0 755 

18,131 

20,202 

28,021 
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xix, E- The detail of expenditure is as follows — 


IrOdl md 
Monldp»l 
OuTCiD- 
mcnt- 


DeUll 


Octroi collection Ml&blUbment - 

U nlcrpel cfflce 

PnUlC Work* — 

Folk* 

EJoc*tlon ~ 

Medial 

Coermncj _ - 

Lighting M 

Otnlan 

MUcdUncons _ ... 

ToUl 



1904-05. 

1BQ5-00, 

1900 07 


Ri. 

R*. 

B». 

_ ; 

1 420 

1 026 

2£t0 


815 

958 

lrT9 


W1 

11,900 

2,440 


2,619 

*£20 

2JZ2 


3,854 

3 447 

s,rr 


2,793 

5,288 

7 138 


isn 

2,009 

3,303 


881 

049 

813 


296 

603 

438 

- 

ICO 

316 

1 743 


15,109 

0 

20^87 


Refunds m 10OG-O7 amounted to Rs. 1 803 


The three local schools tho Middlo School tho Hindu Girls 
School and tho Aided School are supported by tho Committeo 
The local polico arc also maintained by tho Municipality at a 
monthly cost of Rs 200 14-0 A firo engino has boon purchased 
and put in clinrgo of tho police 

Two drainage scheme* ono intrn mural tho othor extra 
mural art under consideration For tho former a payment of 
Rs. 10 000 has been made to the Public "Works Department, but 
tlio sebemo has not yet been taken in band 

Tbo medical expenditure is incurred on tbo Municipal deepen 
pory Tlio Municipality 8 finances are in a sound condition 
Rs 20 200 have been invested in Qo\ eminent promissory notes nt 
per cent under tho Loans Act of 18bG 
Tlio octroi scheduh wns rtnumd by Government in 1802 
(Notification 128 dated 7th July 1802) Proposals for its further 
reunion have been submitted to Go\cmmcnt 

Tbo Municijml Inc Inns were published with Punjab Go\cm 
ment Notification No fiSJof 22nd Vugust 18 r >0 and were n\i«od 
In Notificatim No oC dated 1st Kbrunn 1000 

The imputation of tin Mumci|»nlit\ n*» 7 <fi Octroi falls nt the 
rate of Ri 1-8 11 on each head of the population and the total 
income at IN 2 12 7 

ri«<nnW Tin Puulifjich Municip'diH h of tlio second cla 1 ** mid mu 

e tnblidied In 1 unjnb Notification No 1773 dutrtl 2 Ini Octolxr 
lb7t Then, nn 12 members four of whom nn moral* rs 
rs j7rt Tht Deputy ( ommi^ioner n Iresubnt the \ 

Commi loner Pindigmb Minor icv-Pn^tdont the Talnodar 
junior \ ice 1 resident ornl the Cml Surgeon a member There is 
m» m stun of i lection Thi non-ofHctnl memlK’n* are nominated 
brttiol) put \ ( <nnn_>. ion r \tpruont four ore Hindus ami four 
Mubamnwlnn The \ni*tant Commissioner stipsrvit* nil 
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CHAP 
m, e 

Local and 
Municipal 
Govern- 
ment 

The average annual income during the ten years preceding 
1904 was Ps 4,517 and the expenditure Ps 3,759 The income 
and expenditure for the three years ending 1906-07 were as 
follows — 

Income 


Municipal business, appeals from Ins orders being heard by the 
Deputy Commissioner There are no Sub-Committees 

The boundaries of the Municipality were fixed by Punjab 
Government Notification No 1967, dated 4th December 1874, and 
were revised by Notification No 16, dated 13th January 1887 


Detail 

1904 05 

1905-0G 

1906 07 


Rs 

Ra 

Rs 

Octroi 

5,327 

5,682 

6,811 

Municipal property 

8 

22 

PH 

Grants 




Miscellaneous 

773 

693 

-1 

4- 

-<1 

Total 

6,1 8 

0,397 

7,751 

Expenditure 



Detail 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906 07 


Rs 

Rs 

Us 

Admimstr ition 

704 

941 

1 4 87 

Public Safety and Convenience 

2,818 

2,870 

2,841 

Sanitation 

1,137 

1,283 

1,282 

Public Works and Repairs 

218 

50 j 

348 

Miscellaneous 

382 

154 | 

63 

Total 

5 279 

5,304 | 

6,019 


Practically the only source of income is octi oi, which is levied 
on the tiade m giam, cloth, gur, sugai, ghi, soap, cotton, oil and 
wood There is no system of lefunds The octroi schedule was 
revised m 1904 (Punjab Government Notification No 9498, para 4, 
dated 2nd July 1904) 

In the eaily years of the Municipality’s existence the 
Municipal income was leased out on an annual contract, but the 
practice was discontinued m 1877 

Of the total mcorne 18j per cent is set apart foi sanitation 
A Vernacular Middle School is another object of expendituie 

The fraruiug of bye-laws is under consideration 

Attock Municipality was of the second class It was dis- Attoci 
continued fiom 31st Maich 1901, and is now a notified aiea The 
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income which used to amount to about Rs. 7 000 per year has 
now fallen to about Rs. 700 and annual expenditure is about 
Rs 500 

Tho District Board is constituted under Act XX of 1888 and 
performs for tlio District at Inrgo many of the functions for which 
tho towns are indebted to their Municipal Committees It consists 
of the principal executive officials nnd of the leading men of tho 
countryside There are 55 members of whom 40 are nominated 
nnd 0 are members ex officio The Deputy Commissioner is 
cx officio President but most of tho practical work is done by tho 
tnhsflcUirs m thoir respective tnhsils 

Tho Board is now in tho fourth year of its existence Details 
of mcoino nnd expenditure will bo found in Statement 45 <?f tho 
Statistical Yolumo Almost tho wholo of tho incomo is derived 
from the Local Rate which is recovered from tho tamfndnrs in 
addition to tho land revenue By Punjab Government Notifi 
cation Iso 80 dated Oth March 1004 Rs 5-3-4 per cont was 
fixed as tho proportion which tho Local Rate is to bear to annual 
land revenue demand Poor fifths of this was to bo credited to 
tho District Fund but by Punjab Goveraraont Notification No 87 
dated 2nd Vpril 1900 Rs 4-2-8 per cont of rovenuo lias now been 
fixed ns tho bhare of the District Board Other sources of incomo 
art cattle pound school fees, gardon receipts cnttlo fairs femes 
salt of trees stngo bungalows and serai* nnd tia ul properties 
Cattlo pounds arc 16 m number Tho incomo of 12 goes to tho 
District Board of two to tho Provincial Funds and of ono to 
Cantonment Funds There is only ono District Board Fcriy that 
at Makhnd Iho incomo from it was during tho jeors 190-1-05 
1°95 05 1905-07 Rs 172 Ks 289 Rs 1G'> respectively Tho 
income of the District Boards nmounts to a tax of four annas two 
pus on tach head of the population 

\t the present tho clncf item of expenditure is Public Works 
conMvpu nt on tho formation of tho Dj t net "Waterworks and 
dnuinir* bdieim s for Campliellpur nn under consult ration nnd 
rojMxals hnvi been submitted to Government The jiermanent 
icad of expenditure are n pairs of mad* buildings nnd bridge* 
ntth pounds grants m nid for pel ioI irdnp nnd other educational 
jmq < d» pin ane* nrl*onculturc nnd gardens veterinary 
rxjw n nn l other similar charges 

The h t of the roils under the charge of tin District Board 
v ill Ih found in the Public \\ orl s feet ion 

The Boa ”d maintains horse nnd dunkiv ftallions at lith it 
h ad-quarters for l rootling purpr os snd with cxc* Hi nt results 


OH AP 
ILL, F 

Local »nd 
Unnlclp*! 
Gtrrern 
mnt- 


TMjLriet 
Uou- 1 
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Section F — Public Works nJfp 

Railways have already been mentioned The construction Public 
of tlie Khushalgarh bridge is m charge of two Executive Engineers Works 
The District was made a separate division m the Public Works Ruiluays 
Department, Roads and Buildmgs Branch m 1904, and was put m 
charge of an Assistant Engmeer with an Overseer and two Woik 
Munslns under him Three unmetalled roads, namely, the Tarnaul- Roads 

Kuslialgarli road, the Jand-Makhad road and the Haji Shah- 
Pmd Sultani road were made over for maintenance to the Distnct 
Board in 1907 The Department has charge of no ferries or large 
bands m the District Fifteen cattle-pounds have been consti ucted, 
but only two are maintained by the Department 

The chief works carried out have been the Distnct Court, the Buildings' 
Tahsil, the Sessions House, the Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow 
and the Civil Hospital, all at Campbellpur The District Court 
cost Rs 1,24,407 and about Rs 1,59,342 have so far been spent 
on the District Jail 


Important historical buildings m the charge of the Depart- 
ment are few, only the Sagar Baok, the Saidan Baoh aud Lalla 
Rukh’s tomb at Hasan Abdal call foi notice The annual cost of 
their maintenance is Rs 215 Sanction has been applied for to 
the construction of a bridge over the Haro The following schemes 
aie under consideration the Campbellpur Civil Bazaar Improve- 
ment Scheme, the Cambellpur High School Scheme, Cambellpui 
Drainage Scheme, and the Water-supply Scheme 

The Telegraph Lines aie controlled by the Assistant Tele- Telegraphs 

f raph Superintendent at Rawalpindi, and the Post Offices by the 
upermtendent of Post Offices at Rawalpindi ‘ u 


Section Gr — Army 

The only military stations m the District are at Campbellpur 
and Attock 

The normal gamson at Campbellpui is one Battery, R F A , Cimpboiipur 
one Company H B, EGA, one Ammunition Column, R F A , 
and one Camel Coips The local affairs of the Cantonment aie 
managed by a Cantonment Committee under the pi esidency of the 
Colonel commanding the station 

The troops m Attock are a detachment of Garrison Artillery Attock 
and a detachment of Native Infantiy 

The Distnct is not a good one fiom the leci mting officer’s Recruiting 
point of view The Sagn Pathans take military sei vice eagerly, 
and their example is being followed b\ the Alpials But the 
other tubes aie not at ti acted by the aimv The A wan is leluc- 
tant to leave home, aud the Attock Pathans prefei civil pm suits 
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Section H — Police and Jails 


Police and Tlic Police Force for the District 15 controlled by a Suponn 
1 tendent of Polico nt bcad-ounrters 'who is subordinate to tho 
Tb, polico Deputy Inspector General of the Western Hnngo whoso head quar 
lorco ters are at Rawalpindi. Thero aro 11 pobco stations in tho Dis 
tnct Tlio Hoxro thima lias two Sub- Inspectors two head consta 
ble3 and 12 constables the Cbliachli lioing tho most criminal port 
of tho District Tho other thdnns hare onoh ono Sub-Inspector 
two head constables and ten constables. There ore five first class 
outposts (Attock Choi Nani Jand and Chnkn) each with ono 
head constable and six constables. Tho second class outposts art 
at Ilanin nnd Hath oaoh with ono hoad constnblo nnd fonr con 
stables. Four constables aro attached to tho road post at Law 
rcnccpur Iinzro has a municipal post, with two head constables 
and 21 constablos whoso pay is provided by tho Municipality 
Tho constables gut n monthly allowance of ono rupee m addition 
to tlioir grade pay At Campbellpur tlicro is a Cantonment polico 
post with ono bead constnblo and four constables. At presont 
Gondnl is saddled with a police post consisting of three head con 
stables nnd 12 constable* Tho post includes 11 villages and tho 
establishment is distributed nt three different places — Gondnl 
Knmra nnd Mansur The police establishment does not include 
trackers but docs racludq six constables mounted on camels 

Tho Distract is divided into two police circles Pmdigheb nnd 
Campbellpur tho former being m chnrgo of an Inspector of Police 
Tho detail of the polico establishment is given below — 


Number of ton tobl«** 

436 

„ n Ilmd G n*ublr» 

"0 

„ '"ub Id proton 

13 

„ In«prctor* 

3 

„ Superintendent of Police 

1 


With ono exception tho cattle pounds nro in tho charge of tho 
police and ten of tho pounds ore nt thdnns 

Recruitment is made from tho agricultural tribes br tho 
Superintendent of Police nho is inflnonced in Ins selection clneflv 
hv co ns 1 dent ions of casto and physique In regard to the latter 
n minimum standard of o feet 7 inches for height and 1 1 inches 
for chest measurement lus been adopted Tho recruits on lieing 
enrolled undergo n courao of drill nnd training for three months 
in the police lines In addition one constable from each tWna 
each month attends nt head-quarters for instruction in dnll nnd law 
Out of tho total strength 211 mon including sub mqw'ctnra 
head constables nnd con<tabhs are employed on rural dutii « Tiro 
bend constables nnd 2o constables nn e-inctionul as nn nnned 
re one Then is no Militan Police in the District 
1 t« T)i r\ on 110 criminal trdr s 111 tin District \ f nd< nt cninp 
*** * is\(.nr nfo ntid fcticci i ful nm ligation is a matter of difficulty 
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Owing to the physical contour of the District it is difficult for rn, H 
the superior Police officials to move about freely, and the keen p oll “ 
party feeling prevalent in every part of the District is another jail, 
obstacle m the way of tracing crime Where an offender is the 
protege or tenant of a big landowner detection is almost impos- 
sible Ordinary cases are investigated on the spot, the more serious 
cases bemg given to the Inspectors Sub-Inspectors patrol their 
respective thanas to prevent crime and watch bad characters 

The finger-print system is in use Most of this work is 
undertaken by a head constable and a constable at head-quarters 
and one head constable in Pmdigheb Three sets of impressions 
are taken in each case One of these is registered in the office of 
the Superintendent of Police, another is deposited in the Central 
'Bureau at Phillour, and the third in the District J ail 

The number and class of cases dealt with by the Pohce 
appear from the following list of cognisable crimes dealt with 
by them during the calendar year 1906 — 


Crime 


Murders 

Daooities 

Burglaries 

Kiots 

Mischief 

Grievous hurt 

Bape 

Unnatural crime 
Theft of cattle 
Counterfeit coin 
Cattle poisoning 

Crimes under local and special laws 



The District Jail is of the third class, and has at present j a ii 
accommodation for 209 prisoners Its enlargement is under consi- 
deration Pusoners sentenced foi a term not exceeding one year 
are confined m it, othei s being sent to Rawalpindi oi Lahore 
' The Civil Surgeon is the Jail Superintendent The staff is 
one Jailoi, two Assistant Jailois, 26 Warders, one Hospital 
Assistant, one gardener and one matron 

The ]ail was opened on 1st January 1907 At present the 
prisoners aie employed m grinding corn and m levelling of the 
Jail giounds for gaidemng or other cultivation As yet no 
handicrafts have been introduced, and there are in consequence 
no jail profits 

The average monthly cost of maintaining each prisoner since 
the ^ail opened is Re 1-14-7, 

Lt 
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Section L— Education and Literacy 

Attock District is tlie most illitorate District in tlio Rawalpindi 
Division Less tlian 4 per cent of tlio population is litcrato 
In respect of female education tlio District is tlie most backward 
in the Province Only four women m ovory thousand can read or 
wnto Literacy is highest among Hindus and Sikhs among tlio 
non Christian population Among Muhammadans only 2 per cent 
of the males have any education wliilo onlv ono woman in overy 
thousand is literate. Tlio ordinary zamfnditr lias no interest in 
education and so far lias had fow opportunities 

ipi». The scripts omploycd are Urdu Gurmukbi nnd among tho 

money lenders Landa Mahrfjam 

indifftnoiu Thero nro no maltabti of tho old typo in tho Distnct They 
Edorttforu have been crushcil ont bv tho Board schools or by jndigcnons schools 
started aftor their modol Indigenous education is earned on in 
287 pnvnto schools, of which 220 aro for boys and 67 for girls 
Tho number of scholars at presont is 4 700 — boys 0 047 girls 1 03 1 
In most of tlieso schools tlio only instruction consists in teaching 
tho scholars to recite tho Korun without am attempt to oxplain 
its meaning In others tho rudimonts of reading nnd writing nro 
taught A littlo lottcr wnting is sometimes attempted Tho 
Korrfn teaching schools do littlo bovond developing tlio memory 
Tallngang Tahsil luis a certain reputation for tho number of its 
Hrtnxos or pconlo who havo committed tho Korun or portions of 
it to memory Jinny of these people can scarcely l>o called literate 
These pnvnto institutions oro not open to inspection 


Education 

ard 

literacy 

literacy 


Oortroatot Tho Government s\stom of education comprises Middlo nnd 
Byitrm. rnmarv Schools All nro under tho general control of tho 
Inspector of Schools Rawalpindi Circle to whom ns mil ns to 
tho Doputy Commusionir tho District Inspector of Schools is 
subordinate There are no High Schools 


Middle Schools numlier seven and nrt_ sit tinted at Camp 
tallpur nazro Fnttih fang \khnn! I mdighib and Tnlln 
Rang 

The detail of rnmnry Schools h ns under — 

Ih trict Hoard l rimurr ^chooj for bny* -15 

M girl II 

(a (lurmnklil nmt P I nltu 

„ „ /Amlmhiri c rl ^ 

Al IH Indlpnifia ' { cl,ool 

„ Municipal '*choo|« ** 

Tlie last an at Hnzm and Ihndightb In I onlj of t h* oO 
aided indigenous school* (turmukln is taught 
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No industrial education is foi the present given in tlie mfl 

or depressed _ , — 7 

r Education 

and 

Literacy 

Tlie Middle School at Campbellpur is situated in a building 
hired on a monthly rent of Rs 25 v Attached to it is a boarding notabie 8t 
school, also a hired building, the rent being Rs 7 per mensem schools 
The boarding school has accommodation for 15 boys The boarders 1 
at present number 20 The school building is well situated 
at the north-west corner of the Civil Bazaar The number of 
scholars on the roll at the end of June 1907 was 256, and the number 
of teachers including the Head Master was 11 The appioxi- 
mate fees collections amount to Rs 128 per mensem, and the 
monthly expenditure is about Rs 320 exclusive of contingencies 
The eqmpment giant originally made amounted to Rs 4,380 The 
teachmg is of the usual kind It is under consideration to raise 
the school to the status of a High School 

The school at Tallagang was started as a village Primary 
School m 1856 It was raised to the status of a Vernacular 
Middle School in 1881, and became Anglo- Vernacular m 1894 

Aid to indigenous schools in 1905-06 amounted to Rs 1,420 
During the present year the grant is Rs 211 per mensem The 
Khalsa Middle School at Pindigheb was made an aided school m 
1906 The aided Primary school m the same town gets its grant 
Horn the District Board and not from the Municipality 

The formation of the Distinct has given a great impetus to 
education Regular female education was started m 1905 In 
1906, 39 new schools were opened, 29 for boys and 10 for girls 
The piesent number of scholaisis 5,385 

A list of schools maintained by the Distuct Board follows — 


Remarks 


Ao rent 
Do 


Name of school 


Kind of school 


Whether maintained 
in District Board 
buildiug or 111 
lured house 


*1 Tallagang 

2 Fatten .long 

3 Adhttnl 

4 RnDgu 

5 Gliorgushti 
b Gondal 

7 Atlock 

8 Mirzn 

9 Akliori 

10 Burlian 

1 1 lla«nii Ahdnl 

12 Rot Suudlu 


A V Middle D B Building 

V Middle Ditto 

Do Ditto 

V Prima r j Ditto 

(hot s) 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto Free 

Ditto Do 

Ditto D B Building 

Ditto Ditto 


District, and there are no schools for aboriginal 
classes 
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Education „ 

and I'O* Name of achool 

Utaacy 


13 | Taor ill na 


14 b ltantmr 

15 Babul r Kh»n_. 
18 Idler 

I Boll* rural 
18 LWUUr 

10 JHang 
» Kathal 

II i S«l 

22 llnrmt 

23 it 1.1 

24 Ba]or 

25 (timuntr. 

2rt ch kri 
*" Ch.V Bell 
2a I j t hi 

20 Dhurnal 
TO B.eal 
31 Tb tu 

22 l)ota| | 

*4 Ka*r»n ~ 

25 Kamila! 

52 U.rat 

27 MtmnwaU 
? Chh h 
» Un 

40 Ch nil 

41 lira 1 tul 
4- P hruj>l 

43 Rot Parang 

44 Tr-i| 

45 Uhara.l _ 

40 Tun 

47 J1 tt n 
4^ Tltoa U hrata 
43 RlVilUhn 
tO Khtrnda 
51 Naf* 

U J b.1 

53 Jthbl 
I II rrn 

Kal K I d 
50 || B AMU 
w7 fl»hl»r Irdu) 

54 I Itch Jang 
53 Vdhw I 

n» R.hUr (fJarmtjhb 
01 TU*tta 
C2 fa*.] 

13 Jawl 

04 l*»odl C l b 

05 Tall canp 

rt lta.HK 
c7 : bhi 


*h tier maintained 
In IMalrict Hoard 
building or in 
hi ml boa#o 


J Denied BulMI g 


D B BaRdlng 
I Diti 

Dltt 

J Fire 

I Rented h w 
Wtt 

PUB 1*31 p* 

I I Pin 

> l> tto 

Ditto 


I Rented kCKj*r 
l» ]l Jlnildlng 
Ditto 

Re t«l hoa t 
D n ItnilllnR 
Rente! liou*r 
Dltt 
Free „ 

Do. 

D d D lid i g 
IHtto 
11 ti 
Ditto 
D tto 

4r.r 
Do ~ 

Ita 


1 \r t 1 LotJ^r 

I J tt 

Dm 
I llln 
Dltt 
, I ttt 


i No iicwi*j»ipor D jmMi Inti in tin Di tnct Tit rt on two 
jin -*<•4 Initli nt tnniptx lljmr mu il** I*i»fJi 1> uor ^ *• ° " r . 

Mnmculnr No !k*o» s nr» pnntitl Hi tli pn •*> nn hh|u ' • ** 
inmply m pnntin_ occn t ml form* f<r tin » « <M \trnm nt 
OfTicts 
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Section J — Medical m, j 

The Medical Department is under the general administration Medical, 
of the Civil Surgeon The medical institutions are the Civil Djstnct gtnff 
Hospital and sis dispensaries The dispensaries are at Hazro, dispensaries 
Hasan Abdal, Fatteh Jang, Pmdigheb, Tallagang and Lawa, and hos P ,tal 
Those at Hazro and Pmdigheb ai e m chai ge of Assistant Surgeons 
The others are administered by Hospital Assistants The Lawa 
dispensary is housed m a hired building, and the rest m District 
Board buildings Statement 58 in the Statistical Volume gives for 
each dispensary the daily avei age attendance The Lawa dis- 
pensary treats only out-door patients The other dispensaries 
have accommodation for m-door patients The Civil Hospital at 
Campbellpur was opened m January 1907 JThe staff under the 
Civil Surgeon is an Assistant Surgeon, a Hospital Assistant, com- 
pounders and dressers There is accommodation foi 36 m-door 
patients The chief operations are for cataract and stone There 
is as yet no source of mcome The District Board has sanctioned 
a grant of Rs 10,000 for equipment 

There are no Lunatic or Leper Asylums and no necessity for Special 
them The District is without any private or mission dispensary lnstltutl0ns 

The vaccination staff consists of a Superintendent of Vaccma- vaccination, 
tion and seven vaccinators who travel about the Disti ict The Snn,tntl0n 
cost is met by the District Board Vaccination is nowheie m the 
District compulsory The cost of the department was Rs 1,926 
m 1905-06, and Rs 2,064 m 1906-07 In the former year 16,878 
pei sons were vaccinated, m the lattei 17,583 The percentage 
of the population protected m these yeais thus was 3 7 and 3 8 
respectively Revaccmation is gaining giound 27 34 per cent of 
the population has been successfully vaccmated The five years’ 
average of vaccmated persons is 11,835 or 2 3 pei cent of the 
population The expenditui e on vaccination for the current year 
has been budgetted for at Rs 5,460 

Village sanitation, tlieie is pi actually none The only active Native 
samtaiy measures are those taken m Municipal aieas Quinine is Mcthotls 
distributed fiee by the Disti ict Boaid 

Two halims, one m Tallagang and the othei m Pmdigheb, 
aic employed by the Disti ict Boaid Besides these tlieie aie a 
number of halms piactismg pnvately, and not a few quack 
dealeis m chaims and nostrums of these the formei have some 
importance as the mtermediai les to whom quinine is supplied for 
sale to the villagers 

The following note wntten by Captain Coiry, I M S , Civil 
Suigcon, Jlielum, is taken fiom the Jlielum Gazetted It applies 
with equal foicc to this Disti ict 

Jlielum is no exception to the general mle as lcgaids, native 
piactitioncis Thcj aic 'almost all of them men without any 
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diploma from a recognised school There are fivo different 
types — 

(1) So-called haUnus who belong to tho famdy of hakims 

and liavo learnt tho art either from their fathors or 
from others of their class. Thoy are taught medicine 
after a preliminary study of Urdu and Persian and 
practise it first uuder tho supervision of their 
teachers and only afterwards indopoiidontJy 

(2) Common druggists or dcnlers in indigenous drugs 

These porsons first opon a shop and deal only in 
drugs Presently they begin to treat pationts by 
using tho prescriptions which nro sent to them l>\ 
tho hakims Thoy also read tw o woll known boohs 
in Urdu and Punjabi nnmed Dar itl shajn and Alaur 
mtinttlh which contain tho ay mptoms nud signs givon 
in the form of poetry Gradually thoy sign thoir 
nnmo as hakim so and so and paint tho wortl halt in 
on tlioirsign board Their knowledge is \cry super 
ficml and apart from a certain empirical skill tho) 
aro totally unacquainted with scientific methods. 

(3) Yavht of these there ore very few m tho District 

Thc\ chiefly use herbs and metallic oxu os called 
kushtas 

(4) S unydsis theso are chiefly Hindu Jaqits who go from 

pin co to place treating venorcal diseases, impotence 
sterility and phthisis. The) uso \cr\ dangerous 
drugs such ns arsenic and mercury rarely gold 
chlondo and occasionally herbs Tlicir cldcf places 
of resort arc Tilla and Kites where thoy assemble 
in largo numbers from annous jiarts of tho country 
at tho Hat dLhi fair Many |>eopli come to tliei-o 

I ilaces to find sonu good ^i/i^fxjand either take 
11 m to tlicir homes or get medicine from ldui To 
tho same class lielong the alchemists who ore Indicted 
to liavo tho power to turn copjicr into gold and 
tin into silver though tho number of tlmso who can 
really bring ol>out a elmngc is a fact which even 
thoso who beliete in tho possibility of tins metallic 
transformation are m doubt 

( j) Mantns or preachers in mo**<|Ucs these nbo prnctcc* 
medicine In old days nutniction m certain medical 
IhxiKh u«od to be given to V win as jmrt of thur 
Arabic cour*o lire practice though non* h^s in 
\ognc is not \et extinct nnd < u ry now and tla» 
one doe* melt a tn wlrt who 1ms got n fnir know 
ledge of the nit (m me-dicuu Some of them tun 
knowhow to do vine ic'd ion. 
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These are the five chief groups of native practitioners m the m, J 
art of healing Those who practise surgery may also be briefly Me ^ al 
described First among these is the common Barber To a super- 
ficial observer he only appears as a trimmer of the cuticular 
appendages, but to one who knows him more fully he is also a 
surgeon He can pull out a tooth with his crude zambui (forceps), 
open an abscess, bleed for pneumonia, and perform scarification 
with his ever ready razor Many a time he may be seen holding 
the forehead of a village boy on his knee and scarifying the nape 
of his neck, showing the black venous blood to the anxious mother 
as a proof that he has touched the diseased spot Some of them 
treat ulcers, generally using copper sulphate and wax as tli6 basis 
of their ointments 

Next to him comes the well known wrestler or Pahlwdn, 
whose sole business is to set fiactures or reduce dislocations In 
the village this duty often falls to the common weaver who is 
believed to -be an expert m his art Bone-setting is effected by 
extension and counter-extension To keep the broken ends m 
place a very dangerous procedure is adopted A paste is made 
containing yolk of eggs, coriandei powder, and some herbs called 
maiddsah and sa,jji This is painted over the broken paid, pieces 
of bamboo stick are placed on it lengthwise and over this another 
coating of the same stuff The rule, or rather I should say the 
misrule, is to bandage tightly Very often such patients are 
brought to the hospital with limbs either gangrenous from 
obstructed circulation or veigmg on mortification, and it falls to 
the lot of not a few of us either to amputate or perform some less 
serious operation Reduction of dislocations is always preceded 
by rubbmg with sweet oil followed by manipulation The patient 
is told to he passive and the operation continues for several 
days 

The third specialist m surgery is the much reputed Bdwal Native 
His chief, or rather sole, practice is Ophthalmic Surgery Many of Surgeri 
us must have seen the spoiled eyes of patients who come to 
hospital for cataract extraction He does not take the lens out, 
but simply pushes it back into the vitreous and after getting his 
fee, bandaging the eye, and making the patient count fingers, quietly 
makes away giving directions that the eye is not to be opened for 
three days — time enough for lnm to be out of reach Two places in 
this District are the head-quarters of Ttdioals, whence they go forth 
to distant countries, including even Africa and Central Asia 
These are Mohra Kor Chashm and Shahan-ki-Dhen, both m the 
Cliakwnl Tahsil But his sei vices are less and less m demand as, 
like the use of qumme, cataract extraction has now taken a well 
deserved hold on the popular mmd 

Next comes the common sweeper, who hawks m the streets 
for leech application and mention must also be made of the 
women who come to cup patients with the hollow horns of certain 
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animals, Those latter place tiio horn on the part affected such 
air out of it by placing thoir mouth on tho thin ond and thon keep 
it applied till tiio proper ofFect is produced Undor this lienu 
mention must also bo made of tho specialists in circumcision Thoy 
nro commonly harbors, but only those of expcnonce attompt tho 
operation The pnnciplo is tho snmo as our owu only no sutures 
aro used The mucous mombrano covering tho glans is forcibly 
pushod back Bleeding is controlled by flno cow dung which £s 
dusted on the part anu an ointment is smeared os cr tho wound 
Water dressing is applied if swelling appears 

Another class of practitioners aro known as Janth* Thoy go 
about from plnco to place with a smnll round box containing their 
instruments and dressings They can romovo necrosed bones b) 
forcops and can dress various kinds of wounds nnd ulcers 
itoboj^of The«o different groups having been described a fow oxniuples 
by iWm*. mav Ih) cited to show how the ImL mi* treat tho moro common 
complaints. 

(1) Fever this they say is tho result of a cortnm jioison m tiio 
blood They gut it sc\eml names but the trentment is much tho 
same in each case In acute fo\crs e\on when tho tomptmture is 
aer) high tlie\ will non r put anything cold on tin head saving 
tlint this treatment causes brain fevir Milk tho\ do not prcscnlx 
alleging tlint it contains fntand that fat is injurious during filer 
Tho principle is to deplete the system nnd gno \egitnblc3 and 
pulses For chronic fe\ers they now allow milk nnd soup porhnps 
from seeing us presenbo tins diet without hesitation for thirst 
they adviso *fotrl if* of tamarind nnd prune nnd art] rjno tl i» As 
regards tho use of purgntnes tin \ sometimes nfu.se them at tho 
start but gcnernlh permit them after some dm* (2) Pneu 
monia \cno«ection is thi mli with old hnlun* hood is the same 
as mordiimrv fevi r but opium is seldom jh nmtted ( 1) Plague 
tonics for tin. heart nnd caustics for tho l irkinrc pi nernll^ prescrdKHl 
(4) Dysentery purgntnes and inucilmrinnua and duniilci nt 
drinks rondo from such drugs ns ?* if jnl (/ < r it i) are prt s 

cnlied when it is thought to lx due to x i/f > tr otlu nvHe stnn 
gints Hki ginger lncl fnut or nmngo jnt-d ( ) Oholom is 
Inluved to \n t!u re-mlt of Imrl nir T hi treat mint for this 
disease is ilimmntiM in imturc nt tin In ginning and tin drugs 
prescribed on iiutnug nnd clows during tin cold stngi tonics for 
the heart opium red peppernnd n ifrfi 1 1 for controlling di irrlm i 
whin ixce**iw gm n ir oiul swot toil forrnhhing on tin Isslr with 
Lhichrt (til nnd net) for food Gram wntcr h nl«o gtw n ond net 
water to nil iv thirst (l ) Small pox is tlinught txipulirh to I 
the mam ft tation of a goddess Mnta lh\i it is thlnwst to 
lx dm to tin min trunl blood winch is sucked m b\ tin child in 
i trn In cold climate* tin* mattnal is de*trored \cry whiti 
!*«-«»] »1* nnd albinos » ca|n Tin trenlmtnt adopted i intendial to 
chain tin blood lu It raL i* gm n nfu r rubbing it up in n>-i nab r, 
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and pearls applied externally m the form of powder Milk is given ih, A / 
along with munakkd to bring the pocks out "When the disease Me ^j 
matures roasted gram is given to cause desiccation ( 7 ) TonsilitlS 
the treatment 13 as follows — gargles of the pulp of cassia fistula 
boded m milk, leeches externally, and shaibat of mulberry inter- 
nally The abscess is generally opened by the barber (8) 

G-ravel the treatment prescribed is directed to promote fulmi- 
nation, hot fomentation of poppy-lieads or khash-JJidsh, hot affusion 
on the kindneys, baths, sang-i-yahud and jaw khan to dissolve the 
stone Meat is avoided (9) Gout the cause is thought to 
be phlegm and wind in the system Purgatives are first prescribed, 
afterwards gmger or tdidmiid or haimal taken internally, locally 
ods of the same drugs are employed Milk is avoided, meat and 
ddl recommended Rice is not prohibited (10) Syphilis mercury 
and arsenic are the chief drugs employed, with sai saparilla, elm etta 
papia and undb internally as blood purifiers For local use cachu 
murddsang, and burnt leant i shell are recommended Sahvation 
is thought to be highly beneficial, as it is believed that after this 
process the poison is not transmitted to offspring, and sweating 
is snhilarly regarded (11) Dropsy three kinds are commonly 
distinguished — (a) Windy (tabbi) or tympanitis , (6) lehmi or general 
anasai ca, ( c ) zalM or ascites The disease is attributed to liver and 
stomach troubles The principles of treatment may be summarised 
as follows — purgatives like camel’s milk, milk of euphorbiaceons 
plants, rhubarb solution, ai q of kamch mamcli (< malvO ) Diaphoresis 
is effected by placing the patient in a hot oven Hot baths and 
diuretics such as anise and kdsm ai qs are also enjoined Cures can 
be effected m the iintal stages of the disease, but not later on (12) 
Phthisis a distinction is made between consumption, called tap 
diq, m which there is no haemoptysis, and sil m which there is 
haemoptysis Four stages are observed First the fever stage, 
secondly disoideis of the internal oigans, thirdly the cough stage, 
and foui thly that of diarrhoea The first two stages are curable, 
the third only larely and fourth never Cold and tai things like 
camphor, auq of milk, peails and other tomes, bailey- water, gram 
soup, dried turnips, and soups made from birds are generally 
prescubed Opium is not usually permitted 

Before closing this note a few points about the popular ideas 

of ti eatment would not be devoid of mteiest Popular 

methods of 

Cauterisation is the common treatment for enlarged spleen, treatment 
sciatica and deep-seated pains 

For ague cases anothei peculiai treatment is at times resorted 
to A man, who is believed to be expert m that special method, 
places the cutting edge of a swoid on the enlarged organ and 
presses 011 it with all Ins force, reading something while keeping 
up the piessure Tins is done scveial times and it is said that the 
organ gets reduced and blood clots are passed pc\ rectum 

MM 
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For malarial fevers to check tho paroxysms a sort of cluirm 
is written on a leaf commonly of banyan and tho pntiernt is told 
to look at it till tho attack is past. 

For neuralgia also a charm is written on a piece of paper 
which is doubled nnd then hung over tho eyebrow or othor plnco 
affected. It is supposed that tms expedient will effect a care 
For meningitis hot bread is bandaged on tho head 
Ram s fat from tho tail end is plastorcd on tho head m cases 
of tetanus. 

In cases of gcnornl weakness nutmeg nnd nlmonds are pres 
cnbed os stimulants 

Donums nro thought to bn tho cause of mnny obscure com 
plaints especially them attended by hvstorm in nn) form To 
wnsh tho face of sick porsons and espccinllv to clean the oyos of 
children when thoj are suffering from any sort of oyo coraplnmt 
is gtricth forbidden Cou dung poultices nro alwnys the first step 
towards hastening nintunt} m an abscess Milk nnd yltl aro ofton 
taken by porsons who suffer from stone in tho bladder for tlieir 
supposed anodyno nnd dmretio Yillngcrs frequently visit tho 
toml» of samts before undergoing nuy serious operations Tina is 
especially tho case with chronic rheumatism and sufferers from 
neuralgia Vontilation is not at all fneourcdmB a menns to health 
Tutting bed covonng o^r tho patients face surrounding him 
with numbers of fnomla burning charcoal in the same room all 
theso arc expedients the ofllcionc) of which it requires tact nnd 
]H?rsunsion to prove futile Every food stuff is belioi od to possess 
qualities cither of heat cold dryness or moisture or n coinbinn 
turn of these four projx.rties and when n mcdicmo is prescnties! 
tho mother will invnnnbl) ash whether it bo bot or cold otc 

h nglnli medicines nro gencmlh bol:c\cd to l>o hot and dr) in 
their effects 
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CHAPTER IV— PLACES OP INTEREST 


Most of the places of interest in the District have already 
been referred to, and detailed notes on each are not now necessary 
Only a short account of the more interesting places will be given 

Attock 

The importance of Attock is or was due to the commanding 
position of the fort, built on a road overlooking the bridge-of- 
boats over the Indus, and therefore forming one of the chief 
defences of our line of communication with the Frontier The 
bcbzd /) , formerly located within the fort, is now situated on the 
rocks below Above Attock, the Indus is upwards of a mile m 
breadth, and from the rocks on which the station is built the eye 
wanders over a vast expanse of sand and water resembhng an 
inland sea A short distance above the fort it is joined by the 
Kabul river from the west, and their combined waters then force 
their way flowing with great speed, and broken at one point into 
a tremendous whirlpool by the rocks of Jalaha and Kamalia, 
through the nanow rocky channel Three miles below the fort 
is the magnificent iron bridge winch conveys the North- Western 
Railway and, by a sub-way, the Grand Trunk Road over the river, 
and has thereby practically taken away the strategical value of 
the fort The bridge is separately described below 

At Attock the Indus was passed by Alexander by a bndge- 
of-boats built by Hephsestion and Taxiles, Ins ally The fort was 
built by Akbar m 1581 AD on his return from an expedition 
against his brother Mirza Hakim, Governor of Kabul, who had 
mvaded the Punjab He gave it the name of Attak Banaras m 
contradistinction to that of Katak Banaras, the chief fort at the 
other extiemity of his empire General Cunningham beheves the 
name to be of greater antiquity, and identifies its root with that 
of Taxila, and both with the name of the Taka tribe, who in 
ancient time seem to have held the country between the Margalla 
Pass and the Indus At the same time Akbar established the 
ferry, and imported a colony _ of boatmen from Hindustan, the 
descendants of whom still live at Mallalntola, and enjoy the 
revenue of a village m Chhachli, which was granted by Akbar 
for them support In 1812 Ranjit Singh surreptitiously seized 
the fort from the "Wazrr of Kabul, and it lemamed m possession 
of the Sikhs until the close of the first Sikh War. In 1848 it 
was gallantly defended by Lieutenant Herbert, but uhmately 
captured by the Sikli rebels Since the close of that rebellion it 
has been occupied by the British troops The pi esent garrison 
consists of detachments fiom a battery at Campbellpur The 
bridge was opened for traffic m .Tune 1881, and is guarded by a 
detachment fiom one of the Native Infantiv Regiments at Rawal- 
pindi Till the railway bridge was completed, a bndge-of-boats 
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m the cold season and rams and a ferry in the summer used to bo 
maintained over the Indus at AttocL The crossing is dangerous 
on account of a whirlpool formed hv tho junction, of tlio K£bul 
nvor with the Indus, which takes placo just above, or almost 
opposite, Attoch. Below the junction are two rocks known by 
the names of Kaxmflia and JaWlrn, which, jutting into the nvor, 
render the passage still more dangerous. Boats are not unfre- 
quently dashed against them. The nnmes are derived from Knmil 
ud-dm and JaMl ud-drn, sons of the founder of the Eoshndi sect 
who were flung from these rocks for adherence to their fnthor s 
heresy during the roign of Akbar 


Tho principal merchants in tho town aro tlio Tanichits an 
enterprising Musalmiin rnco who penotrate into Central Asm 
and tncre exchange Indmn goods for thoso brought b) tho Russians 
and others from Churn, Thibet and Tnrtarv luo principal nidi 
qmtics are the fort, and a liandsomo tomb known ns tho kanjirC * 
Tlio pubbo buildings aro tbo Cburch tho old Court of tho Assistant 
Commissioner in chargo of tho sub-division Police station staging 
bungalow two nardts and n school bouse 
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plnco is steadily 
decaying The po- 
pulation ns nseer 
tamed at tho consus 
enumerations of 
1808 1881, 1801 


and 1001 is givon in tlio margin. 


Tho Attoch bridge consists of five spans of steel girders 
(Wlpplo Murphy t}po) two of tho^o spans over tho main channel 
of tho rivor arc 308$ feet span and tho rcmnimng three through 
which wntcr only pnsges during the flood season aro 2 fett 
span. Tho girders aro 2 o feet in depth and tlio bottom of tho 
lower beam is 111 feet above low water level thus tho top of tho 
girders is 13G feet abovo water level Ihc rntN ore laid on 
tho top of the prders below is -a sub-wni metalled with asphalt 
adapted for ordinary road traffic it is ic feet wide and 18$ feet 
high and will pass every description oT \ chicle or l>cn t I ho 
girdori arc supported on wrought iron trestle purs con id mg of 
lour standards and four radiating stmts groujKd together and 
meeting at tho top in n wrougltl iron entoblnture tlie standards 
and struts ore braced together horizontally nt turr 2* feet hi 
height, and there is also n diagonal vtrticol bracing ixtuecn each 
of the horizontal bracings The standard* and struts ore found'd 
on tho solid compact rock forming tin Ud of tin nu r 
which has !>ecn cut nwar to dipths vnmng from 6 t il- fe«t for 
their rrcentioiu No. 3 pur m mid stream n founded wjton a sub 
aquan root submerged with 5 or G fctt of wnUr tren m the cold 
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season In the cases of the other piers the rock was dry when 
the foundations were constructed As a protection against 
wreckage logs, and floating timber during floods, piers Eos 2, 8 
and 4 aie guarded with masonry cut- waters on their np-stream 
falls , these cut- waters are 100 feet in height, and would protect 
the piers against accident from any flood that has yet been 
recorded The abutments are of sohd limestone block in coarse 
masonry, very massively constructed, local blue limestone has 
been used, but Taraki sandstone has been freely introduced m the 
arches, coigns, and cormces. Preparations for the construction 
of the bridge were commenced m 1880 , and actual commencement 
was made m December 1881 , by September 1882 the piers were 
completed , meantime, m July 1882, the erection of the first two 
spans (257-^- feet) of girders was commenced and they were com- 
pleted m August 1882 , the fifth span of girders (also 257-^ feet) 
was commenced m November 1882 and completed m January 
1883, the erection of the tirnbei staging for the two large spans 
(3rd and 4th) was commenced m October 1882 and completed m 
March 1883 , on the latter date the erection of the large girders 
commenced , they were self-supporting by the end of March 1883, 
but not entirely completed before the end of April The bridge 
was tested and reported ready for traffic on 12th and 13th May, 
and formally opened on the birthday of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress 

Campbellpur. 

Campbellpur is important as the District Head-quarters and as 
a cantonment The adjacent village (Kamilpur) is a small place, 
inhabited by Sayyads, and of little interest The Civil Station lies 
between the cantonment and the railway The Civil Bazaar is 
built on a plot of land acquired by Government" under the Land 
Acquisition Act and sold by auction for building sites It is still 
growmgwery rapidly The only buildings of importance are those 
recently elected m connection with the new District, the District 
Courts, the District Jail, the Civil Hospital, etc The population as 

ascertamed at the census 
enilmerations of 1868, 
1881, 1891 and 1901 is 
shown in the margin 
The cantonment used to 
contain an Elephant 
Battery (formeily sta- 
tioned at Attock) and a Field Battery The garrison now is one 
battery of Field Artillery, one company Garrison Ai tillery, one 
Ammunition Column and one Camel Coi ps 

The Haro which flows close by the cantonment on the south 
affoi ds fan fishing Some shooting is to be had m the Kola Chitta 
Range, Avhich is not far off. 


Tear of census 

Persons 

Male 

Females 
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1,2G0 
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1,4G7 
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1,98G 
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Hazro 


Hoxro is a pretty little town of 9 790 inhabitants, situated in 
the middle of tno fcrtflo Chhnchh valloy lying botwcon tlio Indus 
nnd tho dry nmnw and desolnto sand hills of tho Carnpbollpur 
plain Its white mosques and spires, relieved bv occasional palm 
trees rising from tho midst of waving fields are visiblo from a 
great distanco Tho scene of tho great battlo in which in AD 
1008 Snltan Mnhmifd Ghnrnnvi defeated tlio united forces of tho 
IWjrs of Hindustan and tho infidels of tho Pnnjnbwith n slaughter 
of 20 000 men it was nftorwnrds fixed upon by sorao of the Pathtfn 
followers of that chioftnm to b© tho Bite of thoir colony Fre- 
quently looted m the nnsottled times prior to British ralo by Pntlnin 
raarnndcrs from tho neighbouring hills nnd from boyond tho Indus, 
it novor attamed any position beyond tlrnt of a largo village, but 
lias now greatly increased in size nnd prosperity Grains of nil 
kinds nro collected from tho rich country round about and traders 
bnn£ their wares from Yusafzni nnd tho ncighl>ouring independent 
territory An oxcollont quality of snuff is manufactured in large 
quantities. AH theso goods nro oxported m oxchnngo for Luropean 
piece-goods, indigo etc Tho town is nearly surronnded b\ n 
wall and tlio bd efr* aro noat and clean Of public buildings there 
nro a police station good school house disponsary nnd a Municipal 
Committee house which is occasionally used as a court It is to 
bo regretted that tho Isorth M estem Stnto Hnilwny docs not pass 
closo to tho town for though only a fow miles distant tlio road to 
tho nearest station is an expensive ono to maintain owing to tho 


swnrapy nature of tho country 


which it lias to tru\erso Tho 
population is half Pathnn 
half Hindu 1 lie results 
of tho census enumern 
tion9ofl8fi8 187. 1881 
1 S‘» 1 nnd 1801 art given 
in tho margin It is diffi 

_ _ __ _ cult to ascertain the 

precise limits within which tho c numi rat ions of lfirS nnd I87u w< re 
taken anil the accuracy of the figures for t!ic**o )cars h doubtful 

Ham% Ann\t„ 
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Tlio a rcl urological remains of Hasan Altdul nnd tlu succossm 
legends of Buddhist Brahman Muhammadan and Sikh ongtn 
which dusts r round tlio sacred fountain lmv« lieen dcscnlnd in 
the Historical Section pp 2fi H 

Tlie shnne of Panja ^aliil* crowns n precipitous lull nlmtit 
one mile eo*t of tin town nnd at its foot stand tin boh tank a 
small square ro«i noir of pun wntir gitumllv full of fish Diln 
ptdatod hnck ti mpl ^ surround the odg< wluf on the wist sub 
the water gashes out from beneath n rock marked with a rude 
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representation of a hand, ascribed by tlie Sikbs to tbeir founder, 
Baba Nanak The hill of Hasan Abdal has been celebrated for 
its beauty since the Moghal times To the south of the shnne, on 
the opposite bank of the Haro, lies the gaiden of Wall, formerly a 
resting place of the emperois on then way to the valley of Kashmir 
but now a mass of -jungle-clad nuns Pacing the garden, on the 
Hasan Abdal side of the river, a tomb shaded by two ancient 
cypress trees covers the remains of one of Akbar’s wives 

Fatteh Jang 

Fatteli Jang is a large village of 4,921 inhabitants It was first 
made the head-quarters of a tahsil in 1 859 at the first Regular 
Settlement It lies on the highroads from Rawalpindi to Khushal- 
garli and Kohat and from Rawalpindi to Kalabagh 

Petroleum is found at Sadkal, three miles away There is a 
little trade m gram and vegetable, oils and some manufacture of 
leather, soap and lunqis The tahsil, thana, dispensary and a 
district bungalow are the only public buildings The most con- 

spicious building is the 
house of Misr Rampmal, 
which is a veiy conspi- 
cuous landmark from the 
surrounding countiy 
The marginal table 
shows the variations m 
population at the vanous census enumerations 

Kot 

Kot is the seat of the chief Gheba family It lies on the 
Fatteh Jang-Kalabagh load and has a good district bungalow The 
village itself is of no nnportance apart from the residence of the 
Gheba Sardai and the shrine of Bhai Than Smgh, a samt of great 
reputation A mile away are the rums of the foi t of Pehag where 
Rae Mohamed Khan was murdeied by the Mallals 

Pindigjier 

Pmdiglieb, the head-quarters of the tahsil of that name, is 
situated on the south bank of the Sd It is the ancestral seat of 
the Jodhia Maliks of Pmdiglieb, by whom it was founded It is 
the only place of any size m the tahsil, and situated as it is m a 
very wild tra'ct, it piesents a pleasing appearance to the eye by 
contrast vithits suiioundmgs There aie a good many trees 
studded about, and, as watei is neai the suiface, there are many 
vegetable gardens and plantain frees, v Inch make it. look like an 
oasis in the white sand of the stieani which lies on one side of it 
The houses aiehowe\ei pool and small, and tlieie arc no buildings 
of any unpoi tancc Recently a house foi the Assistant Commis- 
sion ci and a couit house have been built, and the construction of 
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Mules 
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a dAk bungalow is under consideration Tho nearest district Iran 
gnlow nt present is at Dandi about a mile distant on tlie opposito 
side of tbo stream. Tho tahsil tho thnnn a dispensary and a 
school arc the othor public buildings. 


Tho trade of tho place is in country produco, gram, oil and 
wood Country doth shoes and soap arc manufactured and 
exported across tho Indus Tho railway lias carefully avoided tho 

town, and Jaud Basal 
Thatta and othor places 
liavo profited at ihndi 
ghob s oxpenso But if 
tho Basal Mandra Bail 
way is ovor constructed 
tho importanco of tbo 
town is sure to increase 
Tho population as ascertained nt tho census of 18G8 1881 
1891 and 1901 is shown in tho mnrgin 
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MaKIUD 

Makhnd is a small town of 4 0b3 inhabitants, situated on tho 
left bank of tho Indus, m tho south west corner of tho District 
It is not now of much iruportnnco but was formorly tho terminus 
of tho Indus Vnlloy Flotilla and as such of somo conscmionco It 
is, howover a cunous and picturosquo nvenndo town built on n 
Btccp slope and extremely dirty Thorc is still a considornblo 
amount ot trndo dono from it on tho Indus b) the trnding com 
riiunity of Panicluis It had a 'Municipal Committee, a Airdt and 
a polico station, but no buildings of nn) importance 

Thorc is now no Municijwil Committco nt Jlnklmd it existed 
for a short time but lmnng really no ntt*wi t! rtrr nnd its exint 
cnee only intensifying the disputes which rage continuously 
between tho Khnn the Pir nnd tho Pnmehns it has l>een nboltshed 
and Mnkhad has, therefore lost its claim to bo included ns n town 


Law* 

Ijiiwa is situated in the Tallagnng Tnlisil near tho we^tini 
Iwnltr of the District nnd n few miles only to t lit north of tin 
bait Rnngo and Mount Snhcmr in latitude 12 11 longitude 72b 
f»0 Its population according to tho ci nsus of 18S1 isl»2l» but 
it lias since n rn to l 218 in 18‘M nnd l> 4 >8 in 1901 I-nwu Is a 
largi Awun riling! mnl its inlmbitnnts »n nlmtnt ixclu ndj agH 
cult un ts Tin n nn four or f»\« r)n\ <//m* nnd jmrtv fncti m Is 

nft Tlie population is mnuiU conn ntrntisl in tin m ntrnl \ilfop, 
though tin M l* or ottflurt^ fmmht which un included in tin 
nniH nr tin town nn nmni n»ti mil h illu d our tin 

nn i bf 1 t » r |inn mil- win h form tin \illtg» d nimm Tin n 
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is a police station at Lawa, also a dispensary 
useful 

Tallaoang 
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Tallagaug is the head-quarters of a tahsil, situated m the 
southern portion of the District, latitude 7 2° 28', longitude 32° 56' 
Population numbered 6,236 m 1881, 6,236 m 1891, and 6,705 m 
1901 The town is an unpi etentious collection of native houses 
without any building of importance It ha3 a smgle bazar, a gram 
market, a police, station, school house, dispensary and a circuit 
bungalow , the latter is a well-built and lofty building, with ample 
accommodation There is a tank with a garden, about half a mile 
south of the town, supported fiom local funds This tank is of 
large dimensions, and contams an unfading supply of water, to the 
great comfort of the town, inhabitants and neighbourhood 

There was at one time a Municipal Committee but it was 
abolished m 1886 

There was also a cantonment at Tallagang for some years, 
but in 1882 it was finally abolished 

The town was founded by a chief of the Awan tribe some 
260 years ago, and, smce its foundation, has been the seat of 
admmistiation of the neighbourhood, at first under the Awans, 
then under the Sikhs, and now under Butish rule It possesses 
some commercial importance as a local centie of trade the town 
is healthily situated in a dry plateau, well drained by ravines 


C 
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a dAk bungalow 13 under consideration Tbo nearest district Iran 
galow at present is at Dandi about a milo distant on tbo opposito 
side of the stream Tbo tahsil tbo tbann n dispensary and a 
school are tbo other publio buddings. 

Tho trado of tho place is in country produco grnin oil and 
wood Country cloth shoes nnd Boap aro manufactured and 
exported across the Indus. Tbo nulwnj lias carefully avoided tbo 

town and Jnnd, Basal 
Tbnttn and other places 
hnvo profited at Pindi 
ghob 8 expenso But if 
tho Basal Mnndrn Rad 
way is ovor constructed 
tho importance of tho 
town is sure to incrcaso 

Tho population as ascertained at tbo conaus of 1808, 1881 
1801 nnd 1001 is shown m tbo margin 

Makihd 

Mokliad is a small town of 4 003 inhabitants situated on tbo 
left bank of tbo Indus, in tbo south west cornor of tbo District 
It is not now of much inii>ortnncc but was forraorly tho terminus 
of the Indus Valley Flotilla and as eucb of somo consequence It 
is howover n cunous and picturesque n\ orsido town, built on a 
Bteep elopo and extremely dirty Tlioro is still a considernblo 
amount of trado dono from it on tbo Indus by tbo trading com 
lhunity of Paniclufs It hnd a Municipal Committee a rardi and 
a police station, but no buddings of nny importance 

Tlioro is nov. no Municipal Committee at ifnklind it existed 
for n sliort time but having really no rtti« u <r >lrr and its exist 
cnco only intensifying tbo disputes which rage continuously 
lictwecn tbo Khan tbo Fir nnd tbo PnniclmP it 1ms l icon nlwlishod 
and Mnkbad has therefore lost its clntm to bo included as n town 

Lawi 

I*u\ a is situated in tbo Tnllngnng Tnbsil near the ucstim 
Ixmlir of the District ami n fitr miles only to tin north of tlx 
Salt Range and 'Mount Sakc^nr in latitude 12 11 longitudi 720 
f»0 Its population ncconhng to the ci anus of 1HS1 is < ,2 I > but 
it bos smet n«on to t»2IS in 1 8**1 and (> 1 >8 in 1**01 Isi^n in n 
lirgi \nnti villagi audits mlinhltonts an. ubno t i xclu »u1j ngn 
cuttun ts Then nu four or five chntnU ns nnd jmrU faction is 
nfi Tito jKipiilttion is nninU court nt rated m tin central village 
though tin til l oroutlring finrnb I winch nn inclutl si in the 
etnas nf tbt ttuii an ur\ miimmus anti natti nsl « r tin 
nn. i fit 1 i jtitm mill's Yihkhftnu tb ull tl uimin Thin 
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is a police station at Lawa, also a dispensary 
useful 

Tallagang 
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Tallagang is the head-quarters of a tahsil, situated m the 
southern portion of the District, latitude 72° 28', longitude 32° 56' 
Population numbered 6,236 m 1881, 6,236 m 1891, and 6,705 m 
1901 The town is an unpretentious collection of native houses 
without any building of importance It has a single bjtzd/i , a gram 
market, a police, station, school house, dispensary and a circuit 
bungalow , the latter is a well-built and lofty building, with ample 
accommodation There is a tank with a garden, about half a mile 
south of the town, supported from local funds This tank is of 
large dimensions, and contains an unfailing supply of water, to the 
great comfoit of the town, inhabitants and neighbourhood 

There was at one time a Municipal Committee but it was 
abolished m 1886 

There was also a cantonment at Tallagang for some years, 

but in 1882 it was finally abolished 

/ 

The town was founded by a chief of the Awan tribe some 
260 years ago, and, since its foundation, has been the seat of 
admimstiation of the neighbourhood, at first under the Awans, 
then under the Sikhs, and now under Bufish rule It possesses 
some commercial importance as a local centre of trade the town 
is healthily situated in a dry plateau, well drained by ravines 
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a dAk bungalow is under ccmsidernhon The nearest district bun 
gain tv at present is at Dnndg about a milo distant on the opposito 
side of tko stream. Tho tahsil tho thana a clisponsnry and a 
school are tho othor pubhc buildings. 

Tho trade of the place is in country produco grain oil and 
wood Country cloth shoes and soap nro manufactured and 
oxported across tho Indus. Tho railway lias carefully avoidod tho 

“ n - 4 town, and Jand Basal, 

Kemiw Thatta and other places 

haro profited at Pmdi 

a om gheb a oxpense Bnt if 

tho Basal Mandra Bail 
< 233 way is over constructed 

~ tho importance of tho 

town is sure to mcreaso 

Tho population ns ascertained at tho census of 1808, 1881, 
1801 and 1001 is shown in tho mnrgin 

Mvkiiap 

Mokhnd is a small town of 4 0G3 inhabitants, situated on tho 
left bank of the Indus m tho south west corner of tho District 
It is not now of much importance but was former]) tho terminus 
of tho Indus Vnlloy Flotilla and as such of somo conscmionco It 
is, however a curious and picturcsquo nvcrsido town built on a 
stoop slopo and extremely dirty Thoro is still a considerable 
amount of tmdo done from it on tho Indus by tho trading coni 
rimnity of Pnniclufs It had a Municipal Committee, a sardi and 
a pobco station, but no buildings of anv importance 

Thoro is now no 'Municipal Committee at Mnhbnd it existed 
for a short time Imt lmving rcnlly no raw n *F rln and its exist 
cnee only intensifying the disputes which mgt continuous!) 
between tho Khan tho Pir and the Pnrnclufs it has Itcen alwUshcd 
nnd Makhad has therefore lost its claim to bo included ns a town 

JiAW\ 

I^uwn is situated in the Tnllngnng Tnh*il, near tho western 
border of t lie District and a ftp miles onlr to the north of thi 
Salt Knngc nnd Mount Soke^ar in latitude 12 11 longitude 720 
GO Its ]K)pulntion according to tin ctn us of 1881 is 0 21 » hut 
it lias since risen to G 218 m 18 f »l nml ♦ lo9 in 1*KH Lawn is a 
large. \wnn village audits inhabitant* are. almmt ixcIumwIv ngn 
ctiltunst* There an. four or the rhno // r * nnd part) faction is 
nfe The population is mnmlv conce ntratesl in the c< ntnd vithge 
though tin V L or outhing fmmhts which are mclud *1 in the 
on ti* of th tiwn an urv nuim rou ami **< itte r»-d me r tin 
nn i bf 1 j jenn tnHc” wld h form tin silh^e d imhi 1 In re 
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is a police station at Lawa, also a dispensary 
useful 

Tallagang 
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Tallagang is the head-quarters of a talisil, situated m the 
southern portion of the District, latitude 72° 28', longitude 32° 56' 
Population numbeied 6,236 m 1881, 6,236 in 1891, and 6,705 m 
1901 The town is an unpretentious collection of native houses 
without any building of importance It has a single baza /) , a gram 
market, a police, station, school house, dispensary and a circuit 
bungalow , the latter is a well-built and lofty building, with ample 
accommodation There is a tank with a gai den, about half a mile 
south of the town, supported from local funds This tank is of 
large dimensions, and contains an unfailing supply of water, to the 
great comfort of the town, inhabitants and neighbourhood 

There was at one time a Municipal Committee but it was 
abolished m 1886 

Theie was also a cantonment at Tallagang for some years, 

but m 1882 it was finally abolished 

/ 

The town was founded by a chief of the Awan tribe some 
260 years ago, and, since its foundation, has been the seat of 
administration of the neighbourhood, at first under the Awans, 
then under the Sikhs, and now under British rule It possesses 
some commercial importance as a local centie of trade the town 
is healthily situated m a dry plateau, well drained by ravines 
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